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In the very heart of the Pacific, nearly 
equidistant from the Old and the New 
World, lies a group of islands, unsur- 
assed for salubrity of climate, and 
equalled by few in fertility of soil. 
Uniting in their bosom the health-giv ing 
breezes of a temperate clime, with the 


= splendors of tropical verdure, 


jature seems to have marked and 
isolated them for the purpose of working 
out there great end, 
drous experiment, requiring a peculiar 
sphere, and combining antagonistic 
elements; in short, a fitting battle- 
ground for barbarism and civilisation. 
Any one who has paid attention to the 
history of the Pacific Ocean, for the 
last fifty years, will readily understand 
that we mean the Sandwich Islands; a 
group of voleanic formation, extending 
from 18° 50’ to 22° 20° N. latitude, 
and from 154° 53’ to 160° 15’ longitude 
west from Greenwich, “embracing an 
area of 6100 square miles, ne a equi- 
me from Central America, Mexico, 

California, North.W. est Coast, 


and also from the Russian dominions, 


some some won- 


and the 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS.* 


Japan, China, and the Philippine Isl- 
ands. They are designated, by the 
natives, the Hawaii-nei; a term syno- 
nymous with Hawaiian Islands. 

Of this group, we have now for the 
first tim’ an authentic history. The 
author of the volume referred to at the 
foot of this page, is already favorably 
knewn to us as the late editor and 
publisher of the Polynesian, a weekly 
journal of character ‘and re spectability, 
and an authority upon the commerce, 
religion, and general history of the 
Pacific.t From a residence at the 
Sandwich Islands during some of the 
most eventful periods of their history, 
and from the independent position oc- 
cupied by him there between the parties 
by whose intrigues and rivalries they 
have been for many years agitated, Mr. 
Jarves is unquestionably entitled to 
respect for his statements of opinion, 
and to confidence for his statements of 
facts positively within his own know- 
ledge. Unconnected with the govern- 
ment or with the American 
ries, he is as reliable a witness and histo- 
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rian, as, in a dispute between American 
Protestantism on the one side, and, on 
the other, French Catholicism, in partial 
alliance with English anti-Americanism, 
we could under any circumstances 
expect to find in a zealous American 
and vehement Protestant. If by an 
expression thus guarded, we imply 
some want of entire reliance on the 
impartial fidelity of the whole of our 
author’s narrative, we neither make 
nor mean any other insinuation than he 
isa man. For though personally our- 
selves both American and Protestant, 
we cannot claim for even the combina 
tion of those two attributes, that un- 
prejudiced, unerring infallibility, which 
both Mr. Jarves, the American Mis- 
sionaries, and ourselves,would doubtless 
unite in denying to that Pope, whose re- 
presentatives are alleged by him to have 
brought so much trouble and confusion, 
religious and political, into the before 
peaceful order and uniformity of doc- 
trine prevailing in the Islands. 

Who were the ancient Hawatians, 
the date of the first settlement of the 
group, the succession of kings, and the 
increase of civilisation up to the time 
when they first became known to lu- 
ropeans—are questions to which we 
look in vain for solution to the records 
or traditions of the Hawaiian Islands. 
For an imaginative people, their tradi- 
tions are singularly barren and uninte- 
resting. It is, however, worthy of at- 
tention, that, like most savage nations, 
they possess an account of a flood, said 
to have taken place at a remote period, 
in which some of the inhabitants were 
saved by taking refuge in a canoe which 
rested on the summit of Mauna-hea 
the highest mountain in the Islands. 
Their origin, too, is accounted for by 
the statement of an emigration from 
Tahiti, rendered probable by various 
points of evidence, on which we need 
not dwell. So vague and dim, how- 


ever, had become even the memory of 


this tradition, that though the name 
Tahiti is still preserved in the Hawaiian 
language, it was applied to any foreign 
country, and to this day its actual sig- 
nification answers to the English term 
“abroad.” A communication once ex- 
isted with the other various Polynesian 
groups, by means of much larger vessels 
than the canoes, alone in existence 
when first visited by Captain Cook ; 
and certain points of departure, as the 
southern extremities of Hawaii and 
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Kahoolawe, are still designated as “ the 
foreign roads.” 

The profession of the dards, though 
highly honorable, does not seem to have 
added much to the store of knowledge, 
and was rather confined to the excite- 
ment of religious enthusiasm, by wild 
and imaginative songs and odes. Their 
historical labors were limited to lyrical 
narrations of miraculous interposivions, 
to the battles of shadowy though blood- 
thirsty heroes, and to stirring relations 
of more than uncertain events. Their 
men become gods, and their gods as 
suddenly relapse into men, each seem- 
lhe pe rple xe od, 


*““incertus scamnum, faceretne Priapum.” 


There is little doubt—indeed, none— 
that the group wete yjsited by hb surope- 
ans,p srobably by the Spaniz irds, previous- 
ly to the voyage of Captzin Cook. That 
great navigator found the salue of iron, 
of which there existed no native speci- 
mens, well known. On the w sata of 
the first visitors sent to examine Cook’s 
ships, the great quaatity 
of iron seen on board the ships excited 
the cupidity of the 
the warriors volunteered to seize it, 
“T will go and take it, as it iz 


report ¢ f the 


, ; : 
chiefs, and one of 


saying, 

\ 1 lunder.” H 
my business to plunder. e went, 
and in the attempt was fired upon and 


killed. Some 
and of a sword-blade, u 
the chiefS, were said to have been left 
there by whitemen. Va 
remain of the visits of parties of white 
men, either in vessels stopping at the 
Islands, or thrown on them by ship- 
wreck. These were 
ef the earlier Spanish navigators of the 
Pacific. As Mr. Jarves remarks, the 
singulariy “graceful form of the hel- 
mets, and the elegance of the feathered 
mantles, so unlike the usual rude arts 
of the islanders, bearing as they did a 
striking resemblance in form to those 
formerly worn among the Spaniards,’ 
together with other similar evidences 
of a better taste and knowledge, proba- 


fragments of iron hoop 


rious traditions 


doubtless some 


bly derived their origin from visitors of 


that nation. A number of Hawaiian 
words also exhibit a strong analogy 
with the Spanish. One white indivi- 
dual who thus landed alone 
the islands—either the sole survivor 
from a shipwreck, or perhaps some 
zealous priest landing from a passing 
ship, in a solitary sublimity of self- 


possession of 


on one of 
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devotion, as a missionary—is thus re- 
membered in tradition by the name of 
Paao, as having brought with him a 
large and a small idol, which by his 
persuasions were enrolled in the Ha- 
waiian calendar of gods, and as having 
become a powerful and influential man ; 
that he was a humane one, too, would 
appear from the tradition of his having 
induced the king to spare the life of 
one of his sons who had been ordered 
to execution. The last of these visits 
ean be referred to a period nearly a 
century and a half prior to Cook’s arri- 
val (in 1778); a time quite sufficient, 
when coupled with their many bloody 
wars and changes, to have dimmed the 
recollection of events, and thrown a 
veil over the whole. “ Enough has 
been preserved,” says our author, 


to establish the fact that centuries since, 
vessels visited these islands, and that 
several parties landed on them, and left 
progeny, whose descendants are distin- 
guished even to this day, by their lighter 
skin, and brown or red curly hair, called 
ehu, and who highly esteem their origin. 
Kaikoewa, a celebrated warrior and late 
governor of Kauai, traced his ancestry to 
one of these strangers. A party of white 
men, called Hea, are said to have roamed 
wild in the mountains, occasionally mak- 
ing inroads upon the more fertile districts, 
much to the terror of the inhabitants, 
particularly the females.” 


But this fact is, after all, of no great 
importance, nor does it detract one leaf 
from the hard-earned laurels of Captain 
Cook. If others made the discovery, 
and chose for selfish purposes to conceal 
their knowledge, it is obvious that the 
real merit and honor will accrue to him 
who first disclosed his information to 
the world. Captain Cook, if not the 
first at the islands, is nevertheless the 
first who made known their existence 
to civilized nations, and as such, must 
be accounted their discoverer. 

The situation of the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, in 1778, at the time of the arrival 
of this celebrated navigator, must be 
understood before we can comprehend 
the almost miraculous changes which 
have taken place from their intercourse 
with the more civilized white man. 


Imagination can hardly present a more 
degraded picture of imbruted heathen- 
ism than was there exhibited. 
as such, was not known; 
which was supposed to be akin to good 


Virtue, 
indolence, 
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nature, was the nearest approach to it. 
Superstition the most blind and besotted, 
kept in continual and fearful operation 
by a wicked priesthood, knew no bounds 
to its credulity. A multitude of eruel, 
blood-loving, and licentious gods, and 
the universal terrors of witchcraft, en- 
forced and retained a horrible power in 
the human sacrifices and obscene rites 
which they enjoined. Home had no 
pleasant associations, and the natural 
love of kin had no existence. Cruelty 
to the aged and infirm, and the more 
unnatural crime of infanticide, were so 
common as to pass unnoticed as the 
change of the seasons. Such friend- 
ship and hospitality as are practicable 
without kindness, were not wanting. 
The social virtues, which flow from the 
relations of the sexes, found their only 
acceptation in a frightful licentiousness 
and a promiscuous concubinage. Wo- 
man had no influence, as she was more 
degraded than her master. ‘Thievish- 
ness and drunkenness pervaded all 
ranks. The arbitrary tabu, issued by 
priest or chief, threw a fatal chain over 
the common people, who, from ages of 
oppression and slavery, degene erated 
till they became the fit tools of their 
masters, who ruled with an unsparing 
rigor. Their wars were cruel, and 
cannibalism was not the most revolting 
feature. In short, brutal fear was 
the holiest sentiment of their religion, 
and an abuse of all the bountiful gifts 
of the Creator afforded the only proof 
of their existence as free agents. 

It is needless to recapitulate the 
events of Cook’s visit to the Hawaiian 
Islands. They are familiar to all 
of us from childhood. His tragical 
fate furnished the natural termi- 
nation of the interesting tale. Mr. 
Jarves gives a spirited description of 
that unfortunate mariner’s death, from 
which we should be pleased to quote, 
did our limits permit. He attributes 
that untoward event to want of judg- 
ment,—added to a line of conduct, in 
relation to the savages by whom he 
was received as a long expected di- 
vinity, but little creditable to him, 
either as a man of humanity, or of 
good faith and just dealing. As Cook 
was treated as a God by the natives, 
and hesitated not to take advantage of 
their superstition for his own selfish 
ends, when they discovered their mis- 
take, revenge, the first impulse of a 
savage, as well for many other wrongs 
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as for this deception, sought its natural 
satisfaction, on an occasion on which it 
was stimulated by a particular provo- 
cation of the most exasperating char- 
acter. 

The incorrect accounts of the cause 
of Cook’s death restricted the inter- 
course of the natives of the islands 

with foreigners for some years. But 
in 1786, trade was opened by the ves- 
sels, King George and Queen Char- 
lotie, which has continued to increase 
steadily up to the present time. Oc- 
casional outrages, for which foreigners 
were too often themselves to blame, 
were sufficient to keep up for many 
years the reputation of the Hawaiians 
for cruelty and treachery. 

The arrival of Vancouver in 1792 
and the subsequent publication of his 
narrative, had the effect of producing a 
more just opinion of the character and 
capabilities of the Hawaiians. | His 
treatment of the natives and of King 
Kamehameha, was benevolent, honest, 
and impartial, though firm and polite, 
and it enabled him to prove that de- 
graded as were the people, in their state 
of heathen brutality, they were yet sus- 
ceptible of more moral and religious im- 
provement than Cook had represented. 
Indeed, his whole deportment at the 
islands, afforded a most marked and for- 
cible contrast to that of the last-named 
navigator, whose errors Vancouver, asa 
junior officer with him, had personally 
observed and deemed necessary to 
avoid. The visit produced a most 
agreeable effect upon the islanders, who 
first learned, from his example, the 
power of morality and religion, and the 
true policy of justice 

It was unfortunate for their civilisa- 
tion that the death of this estimable 
man prevented the fulfilment of his 
promise to return to the Islands. No 
one had as yet exercised upon them an 
influence so thoroughly beneficial, and 
no one of the numerous foreigners who 
visited the Islands before 1810, is re- 
membered with so much affection and 
gratitude. Intercourse with foreigners 
had alone taught them their wants and 
their inferiority to civilized nations ; 
and among the more intelligent of the 
natives who first endeavored to possess 
themselves of the various qualities 
which were recognized as necessary to 
put them on a par with the strangers, 
was Kamehameha I., the king of the 
Islands. This great savage, in the 


imaginative language of the Hawaiians, 
“the lonely one,” although not born to 
the sovereignty of the group, eventually 
made himself, by his own superiority of 
character and resources, from the ruler 
of one island, the king of the whole. 
This master-mind at once comprehend- 
ed the degradation of his race, and he 
put from him, by one effort, the whole 
incubus of drunkenness, licentiousness, 
eruelty and avarice, which had become 
the nature of the island chieftains. He 
felt his own superiority to those around 
him, and made himself the first in power 
as he was the first in acuteness, fore- 
sight and general intelligence. What 
management failed to accomplish was 
obtained by force, until he had rendered 
himself the undisputed master. Brave 
to rashness, and conquering his ene- 
mies as much by policy as by strength, 
he first gained victories which were not 
sullied by indiscriminate slaughter and 
outrage. The chiefs subdued by his 
arms were won over to the strongest 
adherence by his combined merey and 
skilful policy, and the magnanimous use 
which he made of his victories. This 
extraordinary character, although he 
had heard of Christianity, died (1819) in 
the faith of his ancestors. His active 
mind impelled him to make the inquiry 
of such Europeans as were attached to 
his person, what was the nature and 
importance of the new re sligion; but 
unfortunate ly, not one of them possess- 
ed sufficient knowledge or belief in the 
truth of Christianity, to satisfy his 
yearnings for a more spiritual and 
rational faith, We regret that the re- 
striction of our limits forbid our dwell- 
ing more at length on the character and 
history of this great and good old 
savage, who, on his scale and in his 
sphere, was undoubtedly one of the 
most remarkable men the age has pro- 
duced. 

He was succeeded by his son, Liho- 
liho, or, as he styled himself, Kameha- 
meha II., whose qualities were insuffi- 
cient to retain the influence possessed 
by his father. Surrounded by base and 
designing whites, their wicked counsels 
kept down for a season the progress of 
civilisation, and at one time threatened 
a permanent return to heathenism. 
Eventually his better nature and better 
counsels prevailed, and the missionaries 
(who came to the island shortly after his 
accession), were enabled to continue 
their benevolent labors. The subse- 
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quent history of this king and his con- 
sort, Kamamalu, their voyage to Eng- 
land, and the fatal termination of their 
tour in the death of both of them in 
1824, are familiar to the public, and it 
is unnecessary to record the closing 
scenes of the reign here. His brother, 
the present king of the islands, Kaui- 
keaouli, or Kamehameha III., sueceeded 
him. The policy of this ruler has en- 
couraged intercourse with civilised na- 
tions, has protected the Mission, and 
bids fair to place his country in some 
respects on a level which many Euro- 
pean nations might in vain attempt to 
attain. By his direction, a constitution 
has been framed and a code of laws, 
suited to the nature of the islands, 
established. Order and decorum now 
prevail among a people accustomed to 
every scene of outrage and violence. 
Commerce has received an impulse 
from his fostering hand, and the native 
resources of the islands have been made 
productive. Security of life and pro- 
perty have attracted a more intelligent 
class of foreigners, and the prosperity 
of the islands, if secured from external 
interference, will continue steadily to 
advance as their great advantages 
become more fully recognized. Of their 
political importance we shall speak 
more fully, as it is a subject compara- 
tively misunderstood in the United 
States. 

The arrival of the American Mission- 
aries shortly 
Liholiho or Kamehameha II., has been 
already alluded to. They landed on 
the 3d of March, 1820—an event the 


most important, in the consequences of 


which it was to be the seed, that has 
yet occurred in the history of the Ha- 
waiian archipelago. The increased 
intercourse with foreigners, and the im- 
punity with which they had broken 
through the tabu, in defiance of a sup- 
posed offended divinity, had already 
shaken the faith of the more intelligent, 
in the truth of the system in which 
they had been educated. Before the 
arrival the Missionaries, the king 
Liholiho had given the death-blow to 
the old superstition, by the destruction 
of the idols and by his open neglect of 
the ceremonies which it enjoined. 
His observation had shown him the 
superiority of the whites on the islands 
over their native population ; and if the 


example and influence of the Europeans 
did not lead him to Christianity, they 


after the accession of 
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taught him at least the folly of Pagan- 
ism. Although some of those whites 
who were about his train were outcasts 
from other lands, were not only debased 
and licentious, but even endeavored tod 
impede rather than to aid any impreve- 
ment in the character and habits of the 
king, which would have rebuked their 
own more criminal viciousness, and 
withdrawn him from their influence, 
they could not entirely suppress the 
evidence of their superiority to the 
natives, as exhibited in the greater 
amount of knowledge which they pos- 
sessed. Commerce, even with an in- 
ferior class of whites, had smoothed the 
path for the Mission, and the Hawaiians 
had already a suspicion that there ex- 
isted better civilized people than resided 
among them. It is a fact not generally 
known or believed in the religious 
world, that the success of missions has 
always been in direct proportion to the 
contemporaneous intercourse with white 
men engaged in trade. ‘The testimony 
of the whole Pacific proves this to be 
true. ‘The intercourse of the Society 
and Sandwich groups with the whites, 
and the traffic carried on previous to 
and since the establishment of missions 
in these groups, has elevated them 
above the Samoa and Friendly isles, 
where communication with other whites 
than missionaries is limited, and where 
those benevolent individuals themselves 
admit, that though the appearance of 
the people is flattering to their efforts, 
the result is still doubtful. 

The few Methodists who were settled 
upon the Fejees, have hitherto entirely 
failed of success, as the barbarous 
character of the natives has driven 
foreion commerce to less treacherous 
shores. The Kingsmill group, though 
little known, is yet unprepared for 
missionary enterprise ; while Ascension 
and Rotuma are predisposed by foreign 
residents for proper religious impres- 
It may be gratifying to sectarian 
zeal to magnify the re sults attained by 
missionary i and attribute to their 
efforts results little short of miraculous ; 
truly, the main bulk of the worthy men 
composing the glorious little army of 
Christian missionaries, have labored 
for their holy cause with a devotion 
unsurpassed in the annals of religious 
and moral enterprise; but it is no 
reflection on their motives, and no de- 
traction from the value of their zeal, to 
tell the whole truth in an examination 


sions. 








of the causes which are making the 
isles of the Pacific cast away their 
idols, and turn to the worship of the 
true God. 

The time has now passed when the 
finger of derision can be pointed to the 
Sandwich Islands, as a signal instance 
of the failure of missions. The narra- 
tives of missionary perseverance, self- 
denial, and final success, are no longer 
held to be exaggerated or too highly 
colored. To the shame of civilized 
man be the melancholy fact told, that 
the principal obstacles to the success 
of the Mission in the islands, until very 
recently, have been found among the 
foreign residents, who have opposed 
the increase of intelligence and morali- 
ty, because thereby their gains were 
lessened. They could no longer de- 
ceive the native in the value of the 
merchandise which they offered for his 
purchase. To their misrepresentations 


and falsehoods may be traced most of 


the erroneous impressions received by 
various intelligent shipmasters, which 
were circulated so extensively at 
home, to the discredit of the Mission. 
We wish that the list of ill-doers only 
comprised private citizens, and we 
blush to record the fact that the efforts 
of the government of the Islands to 
suppress vice and preserve decorum 
have been violently set at naught by an 
officer of our own Navy. We hope 
never to be compelled to record a series 
of outrages so disgraceful as were con- 
sequent, in January, 1826, upon the 
arrival of the U. S. schooner Dolphin, 
commanded by Lieut. John Percival, 
whose personal interference obliged 
the chiefs to suspend the laws made to 
restrain the licentiousness formerly 
practised by the crews of the foreign 
shipping at the Islands. The particu- 
lars of this shameful affair may be found 
on page 264 of Mr. Jarves’s work. 
Happily the interference of American 
naval commanders has been since 
thrown on the side of morality and 
order. 

This is not the place, nor have we 
limits, to relate the various misrepre- 
sentations, the open and secret opposi- 
tion, the cunningly-devised temptations, 
and the flagrant immorality for which 
foreigners and some of our own citizens 
are accountable. The following are 
Mr. Jarves’s remarks : 


Tt is an ungrateful task to be obliged 
to record, side by side with the benevolent 
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efforts of civilized individuals, the diabo- 
lica] attempts of others to undermine their 
successful labors. But the full value of 
the one cannot be accurately appreciated 
without a knowledge of the depravity of 
the other. In exact proportion as the 
mission flourished, and the doctrines of 
Christianity began to have a perceptible 
influence upon the acts of the government 
and the character of the nation, in like 
manner did the opposition of evil-loving 
individuals increase. Such persons, it is 
to be hoped, were few; but no artifice 
was too low for them to commit, or false- 
hood too gross to be circulated. In most 
ceases, the vileness of the one, and the 
shallowness of the other, defeated their 
own intentions. As the narrative pro- 
ceeds, the nature and design of the enmity 
to the spread of Christianity will be 
shown. Originating in a few worthless 
vagabonds, the contamination gradually 
spread to persons, if not of better princi- 
ples, of more knowledge; and the falsities 
so diligently uttered by the former, found 
their way into journals and reviews, whose 
editors would have shrunk from contact 
with their authors, as from plague-spots, 
had they but known them. In no place 
has the triumph of the cross been more 
signal than at the Hawaiian islands; in 
none other has enmity been more bitterly 
manifested. Instead of adducing argu- 
ments against supposed faults of the sys- 
tem, or affording any tangible ground to 
base an attack, the characters of its advo- 
cates were assailed by the grossest calum- 
nies, and the faith and resolutions of its 
converts, by the most artful designs,” &c. 


If the islander had no better friend 
than the American missionary, in too 
many cases he had no worse enemy 
than the American resident. It is 
sufficient for us to allude to the fact 
of the vast importance of religious 
causes in the gradual civilisation of the 
Islands. The subject is one of the 
most deeply interesting which has yet 
been offered for the consideration of 
humanity. It is in our power to view 
the whole contest between Paganism 
and Christianity upon a narrow field ; 
and, to our great joy, it has been de- 
cided triumphantly for the cause of 
civilisation and the Cross. Nowhere 
has the whole fabric of heathenism and 
idolatry been demolished so effectually 
and in so short a space of time. No- 
where have those, whose natural posi- 
tion and duties should have made them 
the friends of the pagan, so wantonly 
and wickedly interfered to oppose the 
progress of Christianity, and nowhere 
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have their malignant efforts been so 
righteously frustrated. 

In addition to these sources of trou- 
ble, and hindrance to the improvement 
of the Islands, has been another, within 
the ranks of those who ought rather to 
have been united in a fraternal har- 
mony, in the sacred mission to which 
both were devoted, than thus arrayed 
in an attitude of mutual hostility, and a 
spirit of embittered sectarian animosity. 
We allude to the Catholic controversy. 
On this question we had at first looked 
to Mr. Jarves’s book with a hope to 
find an impartial statement of its merits, 
in that spirit of candor and just liber- 
ality befitting the responsibility as- 


sumed by him as its historian. In this 
expectation we have to confess our- 
selves somewhat disappointed. Noone, 


an entire stranger to the whole subject 
can go through his narrative of Aq 
without expe riencing,asit seems to us, 
a strong reaction of distrust against 
the truth of a history so manifestly one- 
sided,—of a picture so exclusively com- 
posed of dazzling lights onthe one side 
and the darkest of shades on the other. 
None but a mind as deeply imbued 
as is evidently that of the author, with 
that spirit of violent anti-Catholic feel- 
ing—(nay, bigotry is scarce too strong 


a term)—so prevalent amongst most of 


the sects of Protestantism, can fail, as 
it seems to us, to feel the force of his 
testimony as a witness to be greatly 


impaire d by the undisguised strength of 


his prejudice against the one of the 
parties, and the one of the sides to the 
controversy. Mr. Jarves puts forward 
in his Preface a special claim to confi- 
dence, on the score of disinterested- 
ness in the premises, because, forsooth, 
he did not happen belong to “the 
same sect” as the missionary body in 
the Islands,—as if it would make much 
difference in the degree of justice which 
the Catholics would be likely to re- 
ceive at his hands, in relation to a con- 
troversy vehemently sectarian and 
partly national, whether he found his 
place within one particular shade or 
another, of the various denominations 
of Protestantism. Whatever com- 
paratively trifling variations of doc- 
trine or discipline may erect their 
countless imaginary barriers of sep- 
aration in the midst of them, yet, in 


general, these differences amongst 


themselves are but an emulation of 
animosity against the common object 
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of the hostility and alarm of them all. 
We have no doubt that Mr. Jarves 
means to be true and just, and hon- 
estly believes himself as disinterested 
and as free from bias as he thus pro-» 
fesses to be. But alas for that worst 
form of prejudice which is always 
loudest in asserting its own impartiality 
—yes, and sincerest in believing it! 
The leading outlines of the ease are 
simply these, so far as we have been 
able to derive any just conclusions from 
the perusal of the conflicting state- 
ments of the antagonist parties. The 
Protestant Missionaries sent out by the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, got the first posses- 
sion of the ground, having arrived at 
the Islands in May, 1820, at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Kame- 
hameha II. They at first obtained 
permission to remain for a single year, 
within which time they so far suc- 
ceeded in gaining the favor of the 
king and the chiefs, by their excellence 
of character and life, and by the pro- 
gress which they made in the propaga- 
tion of the divine truths they came to 
teach, that their root was already struck 
too deep into the soil of this new and 
interesting field of missionary labor, to 
be ever againoverthrown. ‘They speed- 
ily acquired a controlling ascendency 
of influence in the counsels of the 
government, of which they did not 
fail to make the use befitting their 
character as ministers of the Gospel, 
and in harmony with the great objects 
of their presence there. The Mission 
became the principle of a new order— 
the animating force of a new and strong 
movement. It took possession of the 
nascent civilisation just beginning to 
appear, under the influence of various 
causes antecedent to its arrival as well 
as connected with its immediate labors ; 
and while it exerted itself with a suc- 
cessful zeal to stimulate its develop- 
ment, it strove to impress upon it a 
strong and pervading religious charac- 
ter. Properly to understand the part 
it played, it should be borne in mind 
that the religion and government of the 
Islands have always been closely uni- 
ted ; nor in the change in both of them 
—(the one from the gross brutality of 
heathenism before prevalent to Chris- 
tianity, and the other from the savage 
despotism of the petty kings and chiefs 
to a form of government not far re- 
moved now from one of constitutional 


eed 


bene to 






freedom)—could it be otherwise than 
that the same union should continue. 
Christianized by the influence of the 
Mission, the leading members of the 


, government naturally sought to apply 


to practice, and to enforce with the 
usual zeal of recent conversion, the 
ideas of religious and moral duty which 
they derived both from the doctrines 
they thus learned, and from the lives of 
their good and pious teachers. Hence 
doubtless many severe regulations for 
the observance of the Sabbath, the 
suppression of intemperance and licen- 
tiousness, &c., against which the habits 
of moral laxity of many of the foreign 
residents, and most of the seafaring 
classes of men who frequented the 
islands, would naturally dispose them 
to rebel, with an angry and resentful 
feeling against those to whose influence 
they very justly attributed them. 

To the reports in various ways 
spread abroad through the agency of 
these influences, may be ascribed the 
general prevalence of the belief in the 
puritanical and priest-ridden character 
of the native government, under the 
controlling though subtle sway of an 
ambitious missionary priesthood, repro- 
ducing here on a small scale all the 
symptoms that have everywhere at- 
tended the domination of similar classes 
of men in the political affairs of gov- 
ernments. That the American Mis- 
sion did possess the power thusascribed 
to its members, is indisputable ; in the 
very nature of things it was insepara- 
ble from their position, and their rela- 
tion to the government and people of 
whose growing civilisation they were 
the nucleus. It is not impossible, too, 
that they may have on some occasions 
made a use of it, more consistent with 
their own peculiarly strict notions of 
religious duty, than judicious or con- 
eiliatory ;—for we find even Mr. Jarves, 
their warm friend and indiscriminate 
eulogist, admitting respecting Mr. 
Bingham, (who appears to have been 
the most active and influential individ- 
ual of the Mission), that “it must be 
acknowledged he possessed a tenacity 
of opinion, and a sectarian zeal, which 
at times separated him in some degree 
from his friends, and marred his use- 
fulness.” But with all allowance for 
this, and for that peculiar severity of 
conscientious hostility to everything 
tinged with a character of Roman Ca- 
tholicism, which is less individual than 
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the pervading spirit of their sect and 
body, it is yet abundantly evident that 
they have fulfilled the duties of their 
vocation well and worthily, as faithful 
servants of their Master and friends of 
their fellow-men; and their labors 
have certainly been the means, under 
God, of producing fruits of moral and 
social regeneration, on a larger scale, 
and of a more signal excellence and 
value, than seem ever to have reward- 
ed a similar enterprise and devotion, in 
any case of missionary history within 
our remembrance. 

It was not likely that the Roman 
Catholic Church should witness the 
rapid progress thus making by a Pro- 
testant Mission in gaining possession of 
such a ground, without at least an 
effort to dispute so desirable a conquest, 
by a fair rivalry and competition of 
missionary enterprise. Accordingly 
two priests made their appearance at 
the Islands, on the 7th of July, 1827, 
from the college of Picpus in France, 
the one M. Bachelot, a Frenchman, 
and the other Mr. Short, a British 
citizen by birth. This event had its 
immediate origin inan application made 
to the College by a Mr. Rives, a 
Frenchman, of whose character no 
very creditable account is given by Mr. 
Jarves, who accompanied Liholiho on 
his visit to England, and from thence 
proceeded to France. This applica- 
tion was stated to be at the request of 
Boki, a chief of rank in attendance on 
Liholiho. The regency of the king- 
dom remained in the hands of the old 
queen Kaahumanu, widow of the first 
king, Kamehameha I., and an able and 
distinguished chief named Kalaimoku, 
with whom it had been left by Liholiho 
(Kamehameha II.) on his departure 
for England. Kalaimoku, in the figu- 
rative language of the people termed 
the “iron cable ” of Hawan, died on 
the 2d of March, 1827 ; the old queen, 
a woman of great energy and impe- 
riousness of character, remaining sole 
regent. Boki, who was a brother of 
Kalaimoku, was vested withthe guar- 
dianship of the young king. It appears 
that the priests never obtained formal 
permission to establish themselves per- 
manently on the islands; though they 
were favored by Boki, and allowed to 
erect a house and a chapel. It was 
not likely that they could long remain 
at peace with the American Mission, or 
with the native government which was 
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so entirely under their indirect control. 
It would seem that there was a con- 
siderable opposition party or faction in 
the Islands, which united all the ele- 
ments of discontent generated by the 
rigid system of government established 
under the Missionary influence. The 
sectarian antagonism between the Pro- 
testants and Catholics, thus gradually 
assumed also a political tinge; and 
Boki, who became the chief reliance 
of the priests and their friends, aspir- 
ing to the regency, at one period as- 
sumed an attitude which threatened an 
armed revolution. The old queen, the 
head of the other party and the 
regular government, was the firm and 


zealous friend of the ee s, of 


whom she is represented by the Catho- 
lies as the mere tool. In 1829, the 
priests lost their main support, in the 


person of Boki, who perished on an 
expe ‘dition which he undertook in quest 
of an island supposed to contain a rich 
quantity of sandal-wood, of which the 
Sandwich Islands themselves were by 
this time nearly exhausted. At about 
the same period, the young king began 
to interpose personally in the public 
affairs, being now in his seventeenth 
year. He has ever since been warm 
and firm in the support of the Mission- 
aries and what may be termed their 
policy. The influence of the old 
queen Kaahumanu continued unabated, 
till her death in June, 1832. It was 
exerted in a strenuous opposition to the 
Catholics. Severe charges have been 
urged against the Mission of having 
stimulated this spirit, and of having 
been the indirect authors of the really 
eruel and abominable persecutions to 
which the Catholics were subjected. 
These are as earnestly denied on the 
other side ; and the anxiety manifested 
to repel the imputation is an acknow- 
ledgment of the gravity of the offence, 
if true. We do not think that a sue- 
cess perfectly satisfactory attends these 
efforts at exculpation. The influence 
of the Mission could undeubtedly have 
prevented these persecutions, had its 
members seen proper ade quate ly to 
exert it. The ground on which the 
imperious old queen justified the pun- 
ishment of the Catholic converts was 
the lawagainst“ idolatry,” alaw having 
reference to the gross and pagan idola- 
try of the old superstition of the peo- 
ple. The habit of many of the Pro- 


testant sects of denouncing some of the 
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usages of the Roman Catholic Chureh 
as “idolatry,” is too well known to 
need eaetk and there is no doubt 
that this mode of attack against the 
progress of the obnoxious intruders 
was plied to the utmost. “As the 
proselytism of natives slowly progress- 
ed and the Romish mission gave indi- 
cations of permanency,” writes Mr. 
Jarves— 


“ the Protestant missionaries, by force of 
argument, teaching, and all the influence 
they could lawfully employ, endeavored to 
arrest its progress. The minds of the 
chiefs were sufficiently established; the 
variable disposition of the mass was 
feared. Sermons, defending the theology 
of Protestantism, and attacking the dog- 
mas of the hostile church, were uttered 
from every pulpit; tracts gave further 
circulation to their opinions, and a war 
of discussion was commenced and active- 
ly pursued. Government lent its aid, and 
unfortunately for the principle, though 
necessarily for its support, church and 
state were united more closely than ever.” 


The English consul, Mr. Charlton, 
who is represented as a man of profli- 
gate character, sided against the Mis- 
sion throughout all this period, and 
contributed greatly by his influence to 
strengthen the “ opposition.” It was 
at last resolved by the government to 
expel the Catholie priests from the 
Islands, and an order was given to 
Messrs. Bachelot and Short, on the 
2d of April, to depart in three months. 
This order, several times repeated, 
they continued to evade, on the pretext 
of inability to procure a vessel ; till on 
24th of December they were placed on 
board a small vessel belonging to the 
government, and landed on the shores 
of California. Kaahumanu died in the 
following June, 1833, from which time 
the young king, now on the throne, 
Kamehameha II]., assumed all the re- 
sponsibilities of government. On the 
17th of April, 1837, the two banished 
priests reappeared at Honolulu, as pas- 
sengers on board of a vessel named 
the Clementine, the property of a Mr. 
Dudoit, a Frenchman, though wearing 
English colors. A few months before 
there had been two vessels of war at 
the Islands, the one English and the 
other Frerich; the commander of the 
former of which, Lord Edward Russel, 
had foreed upon the king, under the 
threat of his guns, a treaty of which 
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one clause permitted the residence of 
English subjects conforming to the 
laws. ‘The king in reply to the expos- 
tulations of Captain Vaillant, the com- 
mander of the French vessel of war, 
against the banishment of the priests, 
had stated that it had been the act of 
the old queen, under the control of the 
Missionaries, and that he was willing 
they should return—an allegation on 
the Catholic side of the controversy, 
which is denied on the other. On 
their landing from the Clementine, the 
priests were immediately ordered to re- 
embark, which they refused to do, the 
destination of her voyage not being 
one to which they were willing to be 
earried. The owner, Dudoit, refused 
also to receive them onboard, threaten- 
ing to abandon his vessel, as piratically 
seized by the government, if they 
were placed on board by force. The 
latter measure was, however, resorted 
to by the government, and the flag 
accordingly hauled down and the ves- 
sel abandoned, under protest and heavy 
claim of damages. This occurrence 
having taken place on the 28th of May, 
1837, they remained on board, priso- 
ners, till, on the 8thof July, the British 
ship of war Sulphur, Captain Belcher, 
arrived, followed on the 10th by a 
French one, the Venus, Captain Du 
Petit Thouars, These officers were 
immediately appealed to, by the two 
prisoners of their respective nations ; 
and in concert they demanded their re- 
lease—a claim which was earnestly 
contested in the assembly of chiefs, by 
Mr. Bingham, of the Mission, acting as 
interpreter. Unable to obtain their 
demand, the two commanders proceed- 
ed to liberate and land them by force. 
Consent for their stay till a favorable 
opportunity to depart, was obtained 
with extreme difficulty, with the con- 
dition that they should not in the mean 
time preach. Mr. Short took his de- 
parture for Valparaiso, on the 30th of 
October following; a few days after 
which, arrived another French priest, 
M. Maigret, who was peremptorily for- 
bidden to land. Captain Du Petit 
Thouars had during his stay negotiated 
a treaty, in which it was stipulated that 
“the French shall come and go freely 
in all the states which compose the 
government of the Sandwich Islands.” 
This was construed by the government 
to refer only to French citizens of or- 
dinary pursuits, and not to have been 
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meant to include Catholic priests. The 
French consul, M. Dudoit, claimed the 
right for M. Maigret, under this stipu- 
lation, to land, declaring that he came 
to the Islands only transitorily, intend- 
ing shortly to proceed on his way to 
another destination, and offering to 
guarantee that he should not give any 
religious instruction, nor violate any 
law of the country, during his stay. 
The government were, however, inex- 
orable ; they placed no confidence in 
the sincerity of these declarations ; and 
M. Maigret was forced to purchase a 
small schooner, from which, on the 
17th of November, he took his de- 
parture without landing for the Island 
of Ascension,—together with M. Ba- 
chelot, who was in an extremely re- 
duced state of health; under which he 
soon sank, dying on board the small 
vessel in which he found himself thus 
compelled ‘to embark. A truly pious, 
zealous, and devoted minister of Christ, 
his memory is justly regarded with 
love and veneration, by all able to do 
justice to those qualities in a Catholic 
priest, as having fallen a martyr to his 
faith and his mission, in the service 
to which he felt himself summoned by 
his duty, as well as commanded by his 
Church. 

Shortly after this, December 18th, 
1837, an ordinance by the king was 
proclaimed, emphatically prohibiting 
the Catholic religion; forbidding the 
performance of any of its services, the 
teaching of any of its “ peculiarities,” 
or the landing or residence in the 
islands of any one teaching “the 
Pope’s religion or anything similar.” 
This was placed on the ground of its 
tendency to excite disturbance, and of 
the impropriety “ that two religions be 
found in this small kingdom.” This 
edict of course issued, indirectly if not 
directly, from the American Mission ; 
to which in sooth it does but little 
credit, though its members undoubtedly 
acted in accordance with their consci- 
entious convictions of duty in the 
service of God. There were within the 
following years numerous instances of 
cruel persecution of the Catholics, 
under the old statute against “ idola- 
try; though we see no reason to im- 
pute to the same quarter the responsi- 
bility of such measures these. 
On the contrary, their counsels seem 
to have been positive against them. 
At length on the 9th of July, 1839, 
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arrived a French frigate, l’Artemise, 
Captain Laplace, armed with power to 
coerce the native government into a 
more liberal and tolerant treatment of 
the subjects and the religion of France. 
He made short work of the task he 
came todo. He treated as an insult 
to France the stigma of “ idolatry” 
attached to what was her national re- 
ligion, and insisted that if the Sand- 
wich Islands claimed the rights of a 
civilized community within the pale of 
the law of nations, they should conform 
to that principle of toleration in re- 
ligion now at least universal among 
civilized nations. Captain Laplace 
carried matters with a high-handed 
energy and resolution, against which 
no resistance was of any avail; and 
the government was at last forced to 
consent to a treaty allowing full and 
perfect freedom of religion to the Ca- 
tholics,—depositing the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars in his hands in guar- 
antee for their adherence to it. 

There was one particular on this 
occasion in which the French comman- 
der was led into a measure of gross 
injustice and outrage, which would 
merit a severer reprobation, were it 
not apparent that he acted honestly on 
an erroneous understanding of the ease. 
Having intention of 
commencing hostilities by a certain ap- 
pointed time, if his demands were not 
complied with, he offered an asylum on 
board his frigate to the other foreign- 
ers whose lives would be exposed to 
danger in the midst of such scenes, 
with the following exception, stated in 
his note to the American consul : 


announced his 


*T do not, however, include in this class 
the individuals who, although born, it is 
said, in the United States, make a part 
of the Protestant clergy of the chief of 
this Archipelago, direct his counsels, in- 
fluence his conduct, and are the true au- 
thors of the insults given by him to 
France. For me they compose a part 
of the native population, and must un- 
dergo the unhappy consequences of a 
war which they shall have brought on 
this couatry.” 


This was undoubtedly meant for the 
American Mission, collectively. It 


was so understood by them, even 
though its terms might not properly 
include them all, nor perhaps any of 
them, inasmuch as they deny, and suc- 
*cessfully disprove, the greater part of 
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the allegations involved in it, respecting 
their conduct and position. Thus 
without investigation, without trial, to 
include in the horrors of the threat- 
ened war a body of men, of exemplary 
Christian character and life, resident 
on the Islands as missionaries, and de- 
nying the justice of the charges against 
them, was an act of most unjustifiable 
violence and wrong; and had it been 
carried into effect might have led to 
very serious national consequences. 
We regret to perceive that our consul, 
Mr. Brinsmade, was strangely wanting 
to the duty of a representative of his 
country on such an occasion. We 
look in vain for the energetic remon- 
strance which he should have made 
against such an outlawry of a portion 
of his fellow-citizens. We know of 
no act nor sign by which he exhibited 
to the French commander that he was 
even dissatisfied with his arrangements, 
and did not quietly submit to them. 
Our natural surprise at so unworthy a 
course on the part of the representa- 
tive entrusted with the safety and honor 
of the American flag, is equalled only 
by that which cannot but be felt, that 
that sacred trust should have been con- 
tinued in such incompetent hands, a 
day after the reception of the intelli- 
gence of these events by his govern- 
ment. Sinee the affair of the Arte- 
mise, an active rivalry has stimulated 
the efforts of the two competing Mis- 
sions. The Catholics number upwards 
of five thousand converts, the Protes- 
tants about eighteen thousand. The 
reader need not be told that we look up- 
on the former fact with a very different 
eye from that with which it seems to 
be regarded by our author; against 
whose otherwise highly valuable and 
interesting work the only objection we 
have to bring is the strong spirit of 
sectarian prejudice by which so many 
of its pages are disfigured. 

It would be an interesting task, were 
it permitted by our space, to deseribe 
at length the vast improvement, moral, 
social, and political, of which these 
Islands have been the scene, under the 
influences of Christianity and com- 
merce, within the period of searcely 
half a century. Many impressive de- 
tails on this subject will be found in the 
recent annual reports of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, as also spread through the 
numbers of the Missionary Herald. 
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Mr. Jarves’s work contains a copy of 
the constitution which has been adopted 
for their government, a political instru- 
ment reflecting high credit on those to 
whose instructions and advice the na- 
tives owe its possession, Guarantee- 

ing the protection of the leading great 
personal rights of person and property, 
and basing its system of government 
on the law of God and general spirit of 
His word, it organizes an executive, 
with two legislative bodies, and a judi- 
ciary, and provides for a popular ad- 
ministration of equitable laws. Under 
its operation, supported by a continua- 
tion of such favoring influences as have 
thus far shed their blessings on the 
population of the Islands, there is every 
reason to expect, before the passage of 
many generations, to behold the Hawai- 
ians as a nation elevated into a con- 
dition not unworthy of an honorable 
place within the great community of 
civilized christendom. The efforts of 
the American missionaries have not 
merely been limited to the religious 
culture of the Hawaiians. They have 
justly considered that no nation in the 
present age, can really appreciate the 
benefits to be derived from Christianity, 
unless at the same time it attains a 
certain degree of intellectual cultiva- 
tion. In this view, having reduced the 
language to a written form, they have 

established schools, which are now sup- 
ported by the native governmeni; so 
that few of the younger people of either 
sex are unable to read. Numerous his- 
torical, scientific and religious works 
of an elementary nature, have been 
printed. The constitution which has 
been adopted has been already men- 
tioned ; it is one of the most remarkable 
documents in the history of the world, 
as containing a voluntary cession of 
power by superiors to inferiors ; a code 
of laws civil and criminal, fitted to 
the nature of the islanders, has been 
formed; and trial by jury, so equi- 
table as to be resorted to by foreign- 
ers in questions involving large amounts 
of money, have secured the judg- 
ment of his peers to any subject ; and 
to crown the whole, the Hawaiian 
legislature has annual sessions—verily 
this has the resemblance if not the re- 
ality of a civilized country. 

The physical phenomena of the isl- 
ands, are well worthy of our inspec- 
tion. Among them we may mention 
voleanic changes which have occurred, 


the frequency of slight earthquakes, 
and the gradual inerease of coast. 
Although no mention is made of a Ha- 
waiian St. Patrick, there are no ser- 
pents, frogs or toads upon the islands, 
The climate is remarkably even, rang- 
ing only from 37 de grees to 77 degrees 
Fahrenheit in the winter months, and 
from 76 degrees to 83 degrees in the 
summer. ‘lhe fertility of the soil and 
the nutritious powers of the Kalo plant 
are so great, that the group is capable 
of supporting an immense population, 
(Hawaiian Spectator, vol. 1, pp. 75.) 
Notwithstanding this fact there is no 
doubt of a large decrease of population 
since they have become known to the 
whites. ‘This fact is, however, dis- 
tinctly assignable to special causes, 
which are very satisfactorily explain- 
ed in Mr. Jarves’s work (page 397 et 
seq.) which have now ceased to ope- 
rate. The present population is about 
100,000. 

Brief space only remains to us for a 
topic on which we had designed to 
speak at greater length, and with an 
emphasis that should give expression 
to the unanimous feeling strongly per- 
vading the United States. We refer 
to the recent violent, and even brutal 
seizure of this lovely archipelago by 
an English naval commander, Lord 
Paulet, on grounds not rising to the 
level of even a pretext—an act of sheer, 
simple, downright and outright spolia- 
tion, on “the good old plan.” The 
French had recently possessed them- 
selves of the Marquesas, and again of 
Tahiti, though with rather more man- 
agement, rather more decency in the 
mode. With a worthy rivalry in rob- 
bery, the English naval force in the 
Pacific makes all sail for the Sand- 
wich Islands; and in disregard of the 
fact that commissioners were at the 
very time in England for the settle- 
ment of a treaty, he coolly commands 
and compels the helplessness of the 
native government to cede the islaads 
to the British crown,—to give up “ the 
life of the land,” in the words of the 
touching address by the king, Kameha- 
mela III., to his people. In all its cir- 
cumstances this was one of the most 
outrageous outrages that have ever dis- 
graced even the foreign domination of 
that great maritime and mercantile ty- 
ranny—so insatiate in its aims, so un- 
principled in its means. It was not 
only an abomination of injustice in the 
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act itself, but in the manner, also, so bold, 
so brutal, it was in bad taste—shock- 
ingly bad. But we reserve further re- 
mark on this point till the reception of 
intelligence from England, as to the 
action of her government. ‘Their offi- 
cer has been the Thief—will they be 
the Receiver ? 

Others may indulge a more liberal 
hope, respecting the course that will be 
pursued by England, based on the for- 
tunate fact that the terms of a treaty 
had been already arranged at London 
by the commissioners from the Islands, 
involving a full recognition of their na- 
tionality and their independence. For 
ourselves, we have read the foreign his- 
tory of England in vain, if the great 
lion should give up the poor little mouse 
on which it has thus set its huge paw. 

The emphatic and indignant protest 
of our government will have already 
crossed the ocean before this Number 
of this Review. To us it isa matter 
of searcely less grave concern than to 
the plundered people themselves. With- 
in the last five years, the Sandwich 
Islands have assumed a high political 
importance in the Pacific. Their fa- 
vorable commercial position, the secu- 
rity of their harbors, and the necessary 
visits of whaling ships, have attracted 
thither the best part of the commerce 
of that ocean, ‘The vital consequence 
of their independence to the interests 
of the United States, in the Pacific, 
cannot be over-estimated. Mr. Jarves 
Says : 


“If the ports of this group were closed 
to neutral commerce, many thousand miles 
of ocean would have to be traversed before 
havens possessing the requisite conveni- 
ences for recruiting or repairing shipping, 
could be reached. This fact illustrates 
their great importance in a naval point. 
Should any one of the great nations seize 
upon them, it might be considered as 
holding the key of the North Pacifie—for 
no trade could prosper in their vicinity, or 
even exist, while a hostile power, possess- 
ing an active and powerful marine, should 
send forth its cruisers to prey upon the 
neighboring commerce. Their isolated 
position, in connection with their reef or 
precipice bound shores, would add greatly 
to other local advantages of defence, and 
a military colony once fairly established, 
might surely put at defiance any means of 
attack which could be brought against 
them.” 


Their situation, too, becomes doubly 
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a matter of consequence, when our 
Oregon territory shall be more thickly 
settled, and when the communication 
across the isthmus of Panama is opened 
—an event now not much longer to be 
delayed. The number of American 
citizens now residing at the Islands, in 
various capacities, already exceeds in 
number 500 souls, and the amount of 
American property at stake, upon the 
Islands, had increased from $400,000 
in 1836, to $1,000,000 in 1842. The 
mercantile interests, which till within 
two years, have been opposed to the 
Missionary efforts, are now found to 
coincide with them, and united, keep 
up a strong American feeling. Five- 
eighths of all the vessels visiting the 
Islands are American. The recogni- 
tion of the independent existence of 
these Islands thus becomes a question of 
vital importance to American com- 
merce, and particularly to that portion 
of capital which is invested in the whale 
fishery. We were gratified to learn 
that our government had given assur- 
ance to the Hawaiian commissioners, 
recently in this country, of the continu- 
ance of our amicable relations, and 
virtually recognized the established 
government of the Islands. The words 
of the Secretary of State were, that 
“the President is quite willing to de- 
clare as the sense of the government of 
the United States, that the government 
of the Sandwich Islands ought to be 
respected : that no power ought either 
to take possession of the Islands, as a 
conquest, or for the purpose of coloni- 
zation, and that no power ought to seek 
for any undue control over the existing 
government, or for any exclusive privi- 
leges or preferences in matters of com- 
merce.” 

And the language of the Message of 
the President to Congress, of Decem- 
ber 31, 1842, is yet fresh in the memo- 
ry of the public, but may here be 
appropriately recalled : 

* Just emerging from a state of barba- 
rism, the government of the islands is as 
yet feeble; but its dispositions appear to 
be just and pacific, and it seems anxious 
to improve the condition of its people by 
the introduction of knowledge, of reli- 
gious and moral institutions, means of 


education, and the arts of civilized life. 
“Tt cannot but be in conformity with 
the interest and the wishes of the govern- 
ment and the people of the United States, 
that this community, thus existing in the 
midst of a vast expanse of ocean, should 
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be respected, and all its rights strictly and 
conscientiously regarded. And this must 
also be the true interest of all other com- 
mercial States. Far remote from the do- 
minions of European powers, its growth 
and prosperity, as an independent State, 
may yet be in a high degree useful to all, 
whose trade is extended to those regions ; 
while its nearer approach to this continent, 
and the intercourse which American ves- 
sels have with it—such vessels constitut- 
ing five-sixths of all which annually visit 
it—could not but create dissatisfaction on 
the part of the United States at any at- 
tempt, by another power, should such 
attempt be threatened or feared, to take 
possession of the Islands, colonize them, 
and subvert the native government. Con- 
sidering, therefore, that the United States 
possess so very large a share of the inter- 
course with those islands, it is deemed not 
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Ir shall not always be 
The air breathes where 


unfit to make the declaration, that their 
government seeks, nevertheless, no pecu- 
liar advantages, no exclusive control over 
the Hawaiian government, but is content 
with its independent existence, and anx- 
iously wishes for its security and pros- 
perity. Its forbearance, in this respect, 
under the circumstances of the very large 
intercourse of their citizens with the 
Islands, would justify this government, 
should events hereafter arise to require it, 
in making a decided remonstrance against 
the adoption of un opposite policy by any 
other power.” 


A brief period will suffice to determine 
this question—if indeed any appea! re- 
mains to the conscience of the British 
people from the black muzzles of Lord 
Paulet’s guns, 


RNING. 
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it will ; the wind 


Is chainless, and the storm is free ; 


Shall! chains enthral the 
Creation owns no slav 
Shall Man bend low t 

And quake and suffer, a 
It shall not always be 

Arise he must—and wil 


It shall not always be ! 


Awhile he yet may wea 


mind ! 

e; and man, 

0 scourge and ban, 
nd be still 2 

|! 
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r the chain 


In silence, like the northern sea 
Mid winter's sunless reign ; 


Awhile he yet may b 


To Power’s red scourge 


And toil and weep, and 


yw him down 
and Pride’s dark frown, 


be a slave ; 


It shall not always be— 


The storm unchains the 


It shall not always be 


wave. 


The lightning smoulders in its mine, 
The thander sleeps as yet—but see ! 

Is there no tempest-sign ¢ 
Ha! tyrant, see! and sheathe thy brand ; 
Strike fetter off, from heart and hand! 


Nor crush God’s image 


in thy path, 


It shall not always be— 
Be sust—or brave his wrath! 


New Bedford, June, 1843. 
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dis rap the book he writes, Mr. 

Carlyle may well adopt from Schiller 
for his motto, Ernst ist das Lebe n; for 
although he plays many pranks, and 
cuts many literary capers, which are 
not much to his credit, life with him is 
a serious affair, and he writes always 
with an earnest spirit, fora high, noble, 
and praiseworthy end. He may often 
offend our fastidiousness, he may often 
vex or disappoint us by the 
defectiveness of his 


vague- 
views, 
but we can never read him without 
having our better feelings quickened, 
and getting a clearer insight into 
many things. We have come even to 
like his style,—that is, in him and for 
him, though by no means in and for 
others. It is natural, free from all 
literary primness and affectation, sin- 
cere, earnest, foreible,—admirably adap- 
ted to all the 
thought, and moods of mind of the 
writer ; responding with singular felici- 
ty to all the natural undulations of the 


ness or 


soul; and, when read aloud, to those of 
This is especially true of 


the voice. 
the History of the French Revolution, 
—a great work, and almost the only 
one In our language deserving the name 
of History, and before which your 
Robertsons, Humes, Mackintoshes, and 
brotherhood, proper 
dime nsions 

Carlyle is a thorough master of lan- 
guage. We know no writer, ancient 
or modern, who so clearly apprehends 


shrink to their 


the de¢ p significance otf 
fully 


losophy there 


Spe { ch ; or so 
} 


compre hends the il- 


profound P 
IS in the ordinary terms 
of everyday life. ‘T'rue is it, m more 
senses than one, that our only sure 
way of arriving at psychology 1s 
through the words; and 
not at psychology only, but 
phy, the everlasting truth and fitness 
of things. All speech is significant ; 


may 


medium of 


at philoso- 


and if blest with clear insight we 
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seize the profoundest and most far- 

aching truth, by turning over a very 
fami iliar word, and looking at it in the 
light of the primitive fact it was used 
to designate. One sees this in the 
half-serious, half-sportive remarks of 
Plato on the Origin of Names in the 
Cratylus, and especially in Vico’s 
Tract on the Wisdom of the Ancient 
Italians, as collected from the Latin 
language. ‘There is scarcely a page, 
searcely a sentence even, in Carlyle, 
in which he does not throw a new and 
surprising light on some intricate sub- 


ject, by a dexterous use of a very fa- 


miliar word. He lays open the word, 
and makes you see the fact, the thing, 
of which it was originally the sign, and 
of which it is still the sign, if the sign 
of aught. ‘True, all this is done very 
quietly, by using a capital initial let- 
ter, italicising a syllable, separating a 
compound word into its original ele- 
ments, or by giving a Latin equivale nt 
for an Anglo-Saxon term, or an Anglo- 
Saxon one for a Latin; and since it is 
done so quietly, it is no doubt over- 
looked by the great majority of his 
readers, who, because they overlook it, 
eall him obscure and unintelligible. “I 
do not understand you.” “Sir, I am 
under no obligation to furnish you ideas 
and brains also.” ‘True, my dear 
Doctor Johnson, but if we do not fur- 
a: our readers brains as well as 
ideas, how large a proportion of them 
will eatch even a glimpse of our mean- 
ing on the most familiar topics we dis- 
cuss ? another’s sense, 
must 
sense of our own ;— 
a melancholy fact, and which will de- 
lay some weeks the complete 
of our excellent societies for the 
Universal Diffusion of Knowledge. 
‘There is no wisdom in sneering at 
him who truly studies words. Words, 
even the idlest, are signs, and signs of 


‘To perceive 
or sense in another’s words, we 
have some little 


success 


Boston: Charles C. Little and James 
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things, realities, which things, reali- 
ties, are to be come at only through 
the signs. The term God and the 
adjective good, are one and the same 
word; and from this we learn that our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors called by one 
and the same name, the Supreme 
Being, and that which it is proper to be, 
to desire, to do, or to possess. There- 
fore, say our wise modern philosophers, 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors believed 
that the Supreme Being is Good ; thus 
proving that Balaam’s ass, or rather 
that Balaam himself, yet liveth and 
speaketh. Say, rather, therefore, they 
believed and incorporated into their 
every-day speech, the great truth, the 
foundation and spring of all heroism, 
that nothing is proper to be sought 
after, to be done, or possessed, which 
is not Godlike, or Divine. They found 
not God in Good; but Good in God. 
What shall I be? A God-man, God- 
like. What shall I do? That which 
is God-like. What shall I prize? A 


God-ly soul. They did not conceive of 


Good, independent of God,—make 
that conception the standard, and bring 
God to it, as before a tribunal, to as- 
certain whether he conformed to it, or 


not; but they regarded God himself 


as the standard; and whatever con- 
formed to him, they called good, and 
said, That be, do, possess, live for, die 
for.—nothing else is worth a wish, or 
a thought. 

We note in Carlyle, with great plea- 
sure, an unceasing efiort to make his 
readers remark the significance, the 
wonderfulness of what is ordinary and 
familiar. ‘To him the thaumaturgic 
Worp sounds out from all, from the 
least as well as from the greatest; and 
the Infinite is spoken by the grain of 
sand, as well as by Andes or Hime- 
leh. Even silence is eloquent to him, 
and the dumb are not mute. Ile has 
a truly genial and loving soul,—a ready 
sympathy with and for all in God’s 
Universe. There is at times some- 


thing startling and fearful in this uni- 


versal sympathy, and the unexpected 
analogies it enables him to discover 
and disclose. All nature becomes 


sacred ; the Universe a Temple ; each 
living thing, each thought, each feeling 
a shrine; We stand on holy grofind ; 
we fall down and worship ; we are 
filled with awe; we hold our breath; 
we feel that we are in the very Sanc- 


tum, the very Presence of the Infi- 
nite God. 

But it is not our intention to enter 
into any inquiry concerning the general 
or particular merits, characte istics, or 
peculiarities of Mr. Carlyle. He is 
no stranger to the American public. 
This much, however, we may say, 
that he is almost the only contem- 
porary English writer of much note, 


whose writings give us any signs of 


vitality, or that promise to leave any 
trace on his age or country. Your 
Wordsworths, ‘Talfourds, Wilsons, 
Broughams, Macauleys, Bulwers, and 
the like—ernst ist das Leben, we 
have no time to waste. Bulwer, we 
are told, has given up romancing, and 
betaken himself to serious study; we 
will hope that he will yet do some- 
what that will survive, by a few years, 
the natural term of his pilgrimage. 
Carlyle, with all his faults, is the only 
live Englishman it is our good fortune 
to know; and he, though alive, we 
are sorry to see, like all his country- 
men, is ailing. Yet most thankful are 
we, that in these days of Cant and 
Humbug, Puseyism and Chartism, 
Communisms and Manchester Strikes, 
there is even one Englishman, who 
though ailing is not dead nor dying. 


God's blessing on him! Mav he soon 


be restored to perfect health, and it be 
long before he n is his Viaticum! 
The book before us is a remarkable, 
but a melancholy production; tt is the 
wail of a tr man heart, over the 
misery and \ hed he se very 


where around, and from which he him 


self is not exempt No man sees 
more clearly the comic, or teels more 
keenly the tragic, thers 1 our age, 
espe jally our Enelish and American 
portion of it; yet no o v1 with a 
truer or more loving spirit the univer- 
sal wrongs and sufferings of our Sax 
onrace. He is sadly, nay, at times 
terribly in earn but his voice loses 
never its melody in becomir indig 
nant; his heart eved, and his soul 
is sick, and his whole being laments 
over the miseries, the meannesses, the 
cants, the e1 plinesses, the quacke rie 


of the evil times on which we have 
fallen; but he laments In sorrow notin 
wrath,—in anguish of spirit, but not 
altogether without hope. In his very 
severity, in his most scorching rebukes, 
he is mild, tolerant, loving to all that ts ; 
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intolerant only to sham, mere make- 
believe, vacuity, Nothing pretending to 
be Something. We like his earnest- 
ness, and also the cheerfulness, so to 
speak, which he maintains even in his 
profoundest sorrow. 

We cannot undertake to give any- 
thing approaching an analysis of the 
very remarkable book before us, de- 
cidedly the best Carlyle has yet given 
us. It is unlike anything else ever 
written by any other man, and no 
critical review can give the reader 
not acquainted with the general charac- 
ter of Mr. Carlyle’s writings, the least 
conception of it. It has a purpose, or 
rather many purposes,—a general bear- 
ing, and many special and particular 
bearings; but these are not to be 
summed up and given in a line; they 
come out from the book as a whole, 
and can be gathered only by a close 
and attentive, we may say, a frequent 
reading of the whole book. The great 
aim of the writer is not to teach one 
lesson, but many lessons; and these 
not so much by formal statements, as 
by presenting the various topics on 
which he touches, in such light, or 
rather lights, as shall compel the reader 
to see and feel their significance, and 
draw lis own moral. 

Mr. Carlyle divides his work into 
four books ; the first he entitles Proem ; 
the second, The Ancient Monk; the 
third, ‘The Modern Worker ; the fourth, 
Horoscope. The work properly pre- 
sents us, though in a strange, fitful, 
indirect, striking, not always satistacto- 
ry light, society as 
ism and the Catholic Church; society 


it W is under leudal- 


as it now is under the Protestant and 


Industrial order ; vith some glances 


at what it should and must become, if 


it is to be at all. What was yesterday ! 
What is to-day? What do you pro- 
pose for to-morrow ? You are not 
where you were; you cannot remain 
where you are; whither are you tend- 
ing t How will you arrive there? 
These are great questions, on which 
we shall do well to linger awhile. 

The book opens with a chapter 
headed Midas, in which we have a 
sketch of the present state of life in 
England, not as Tourists may repre- 
sent it, but as it actually is. We ex- 
tract the greater part 7 


‘ England is full of wealth, of multifa- 
rious produce, supply for human want in 


every kind; yet England is dying of in- 
anition. With unabated bounty the 
land of England blooms and grows; wav- 
ing with yellow harvests; thick-studded 
with workshops, industrial implements, 
with fifteen millions of workers, under- 
stood to be the strongest, the cunningest 
and the willingest our Earth ever had; 
these men are here; the work they have 
done, the fruit they have realized is here, 
abundant, exuberant on every hand of us: 
and behold, some baneful fiat as of En- 
chantment has gone forth, saying, “ Touch 
it not, ye workers, ye master-workers, ye 
master-idlers; none of you can touch it, 
no man of you shall be the better for it: 
this is enchanted fruit!” On the poor 
workers such fiat falls first, in its rudest 
shape; but on the rich master-workers 
too it falls; neither can the rich master- 
idlers, nor any richest or highest man 
escape, but all are like to be brought low 
with it, and made - poor’ enough, in the 
money-sense or a far fataller one. 

“Of these successful skilful workers 
some two millions. it is now counted, sit 
in Workhouses, Poor-law Prisons; or have 
‘out-door relief’ flung over the wall to 
them —the workhouse Bastille being filled 
to bursting, and the strong Poor-law bro- 
ken asunder by a stronger. They sit 
there, these many months now; their hope 
of deliverance as yet small. In work- 
houses, pleasantly so named, because 
work cannot be done in them. Twelve 
hundred thousand workers in England 
alone; their cunning right-hand lamed, 
lying idle in their sorrowful bosom; their 
hopes, outlooks, share of this fair world, 
shut in by narrow walls. They sit there, 
pent up, asin a kind of horrid enchant- 
ment; glad to be imprisoned and enchant- 
ed, that they may not perish starved. 
The picturesque Tourist, in a sunny au- 


tumn dav, through this bounteous realm of 


England, descries the Union Workhouse 
onhispath  * Passing by the Workhouse 
of St. Ives in Huntingdonshire, on a 
bright day last autumn’ says the pic- 
turesque tourist, ‘I saw sitting on wood- 
en benches, in front of their Bastille and 
within their ring-wall and its railings, 
some half hundred or more of these men. 


Tall robust figures, young mostly or of 


middle age; of honest countenance, many 
of them thoughtful and even intelligent 
looking men. They sat there, near by 
one another; butin a kind ef torpor, es- 
pecially in a silence, which was very 
etriking. In silence: for, alas, what 
word was tobe said? An Earth all lying 
round, erying, Come and till me, come and 
reap me;—yet we here sit enchanted! 
In the eyes and brows of these men hung 
the gloomiest expression, not of anger, 
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but of grief and shame and manifold inar- 
ticulate distress and weariness; they re- 
turned my glance witha glance that seem- 
ed to say, “Do not look at us. We sit en- 
chanted here, we know notwhy. The Sun 
shines and the Earth calls ; and by the gov- 
erning Powers and Impotences of this 
England we are forbidden to obey. Itisim- 
possible, they tellus!” There was some- 
thing that reminded me of Dante’s Hell in 
the look of all this; and I rode swiftly away.’ 

** Somany hundred thousands sit in work- 
houses, and other hundred thousands have 
not yet got even workhouses; and in thrifty 
Scotland itself, in Glasgow or Edinburgh 
City, in their dark lanes, hidden from all 
but the eye of God, and of rare Benevo- 
lence the minister of God, there are 
scenes of wve and destitution and desola- 
tion, such as one may hope the Sun never 
saw before in the most barbarous regions 
where men dwelt. . . Descend 
where you will into Town or Country, by 
what avenue you will, the same sorrowful 
result discloses itself; you have to admit 
that the working body of this rich English 
Nation has sunk or is fast sinking into a 
state to which, all sides of it considered, 
there was literally never any paralle). 
At Stockport Assizes a Mother and Father 
are arraigned and found guilty of poison- 
ing three of their children, to defraud a 
*burial society’ of some 3/. 8s. due on 
the death of each child; they are arraign- 
ed, found guilty, and the official authori- 
ties, it is whispered, hint that perhaps 
the case is not solitary, that perhaps you 
had better not probe further into that de- 
partment of things. ‘ Brutal savages, de- 


graded Irish!’ mutters the idle reader of 


newspapers, barely lingering on this in- 
cident. Yet itis an incident worth lin- 
gering on; the depravity, savagery and 
degraded Irishism, being never so well 
admit‘ed. In the British land, a human 
Mother and Father, of white skin, and 
professing the Christian religion, had 
done this thing; they, with their Irishism 
and necessity and savagery, had been 
driven todoit. Such instances are like the 
hizhest mountain apex emerged into view, 
under which lies a whole mountain region 
and land, not yet emerged. A human Mo- 
ther and Father had said to themselves, 
What shall we do to escape starvation ? 
We are deep sunk here, in our dark cel- 
lar, and help is far. Yes, in the Ugolino 
Hunger-Tower, stern things happen; best- 
loved little Gaddo fallen dead on his 
Father’s knees! The Stockport Mother 
and Father think and hint; our poor little 
starveling Tom, who cries all day for 
victuals, who will see only evil, and not 
good in this world; if he were out of mis- 
ery at once; he well dead, and the rest 


of us perhaps kept alive? It is thought 
and hinted, at last itis done. And now 
Tom being killed, and all spent and eaten, 
is it poor little starveling Jack that must 
go, or poor little starveling Will? What 
an inquiry of ways and means !’’—pp, 1-4. 


These individual instances show to 
those who will think, the abject misery 
and wretchedness to which the work- 
ing population of Eneland is reduced, 
What poverty! and this too in Eng- 
land, the richest nation on earth, per- 
haps the richest the world ever saw ; 
and in England now, richer, with a 
greater abundance of supply for every 
want than at any former period! ‘Think 
of this, linger long, oh, reader, and 
thoughtfully on this, for it is full of in- 
struction. 


“Nor are they,” continues Mr. Car- 
lyle, “ of the St. Ives workhouses, of the 
Glasgow lanes, and Stockport cellars, the 
only unblessed among us. ‘This success- 
ful industry of England, with its plethoric 
wealth, has as yet made nobody rich ; it is 
an enchanted wealth, and belongs yet to 
nobody. We might ask, which of us has 
it enriched? We can spend thousands 
where we once spent hundreds, but can 
purchase nothing good with them. In 
poor and rich, instead of noble thrift and 
plenty, there is idle luxury alternating 
with mean scarcity and inability. We 
have sumptuous garnitures for our life, 


but have forgotten to live in the middle of 


them. It is an enchanted wealth; no 
manasyetcantouchit. The class of men 
who feel that they are truly better off by 
means of it, let them give us their name! 
‘* Many men eat finer cookery and drink 
dearer liquors—with what advantage, they 
can report, and their Doctors can; but in 
the heart of them, if we go out of the 
dyspeptic stomach, what increase of bles- 
sedness is there ? Are they better, beau- 
tifuller, stronger, braver? Are they even 
what they call happier? Do they look 
with satisfaction on more things and hu- 
man faces, in this God’s earth; do more 
things and human faces look with satis- 
faction onthem? Notso. Human faces 
gloom discordantly, disloyally on one ano- 
ther. Things, if it be not mere cotton 
and iron things, are growing disobedient 
toman. ‘The Master Worker is enchant- 
ed, for the present, like his Workhouse 








workman; clamors, in vain hitherto, for 
avery simple sort of ‘ Liberty: the liber- 
ty *to buy where he finds it cheapest, to 
sell where he finds it dearest.” With 
guineas jingling in every pocket, he was 
no whit richer; but now, the very guineas 
threatening to vanish, he feels that he is 
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poor indeed Poor Master Worker! And 
the Master Unworker, is not he in a still 
fataller situation? Pausing amid his 
game-preserves with awful eye,—as he 
well may! Coercing fifiy-pound tenants; 
coercing, bribing, cajoling ; doing what he 
likes with his own. 
loud futilities, and arguments to prove the 
excellence of his Corn-Law; and in his 
heart the blackest misgivings, a desperate 
half-consciousness that his exeellent Corn- 
Law is indefensible, that his loud argu- 
ments for it are of a kind to strike men 
too literally dumb. 

‘To whom then is the wealth of Eng- 
land wealth? Who is it that it blesses; 
makes happier, wiser, beautifuller, in any 
way better? Who has got hold of it, to 
make it fetch and carry for him, like a 
true servant, not like a false mock-ser- 
vant; to do him any real service whatso- 
ever? Asyet noone. We have more riches 
than any Nation ever had before ; we have 
less good of them than any nation ever had 
before. Our successful industry is hitherto 
unsuccessful ; a strange success, if we stop 
here! Inthe midst of plethoric plenty, the 
people perish; with gold walls, and full 
barns, no man feels himself safe or satis- 
fied. Workers, Master-workers, Un- 
workers, all men come to a pause; stand 
fixed, and cannot farther. Fatal paraly- 
sis spreading inwards, from the extremi- 
ties, in St. Ives workhouses, in Stockport 
cellars, through all limbs, as if towards 
the heart itself. Have we actually got 
enchanted, then; accursed by some god 7— 

** Midas longed for gold, and insulted the 
Olympians. He got gold,so that whatso- 
ever he touched became gold, and he, with 
his long ears, was little the better for it. 
Midas had misjudged the celestial music- 
tones ; Midas had insulted Apollo and the 
gods: the gods gave him his wish, and a 
pair of long ears, which also were a good 
appendage to it. Whata truth in these 
old Fables !”’—p. 5-6. 


“ We have more riches than any na- 
tion ever had he fore , we have less good 
from them than any nation ever had 
before.” England, with fifteen millions 
of workers, with machinery increasing 
man’s productive power many thousand 
fold, making cotton at twopence an ell, 
and yet some five millions of her popu- 
lation sustained just above the starving 
point, and not always above it! What 
a theme for reflection here! Has the 
productive power of this God’s rich 
and glorious earth become exhausted ? 
Is there not yet room on its broad and 
inviting surface for many millions more 
of workers ; are there not yet immense 


His mouth full of 
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tracts waiting to be tilled; immense 
treasures yet to be dug from its fertile 
soilt Whence comes ‘then this str: inge 
anomaly, that men with cunning brains, 
well-made bodies, strong and active 
limbs, can find no work to do, whereby 
even the simplest means of subsistence 
may be obtained’ Here lies the ques- 
tion. The tendency is throughout all 
Christendom tg bring us to the point 
where no small portion of the population 
can obtain not only the lowest wages 
for work done, but where they can 
obtain no work to do. Already in 
England has it come to this. Millions 
say, “ Let us work,—for the love of 
God let us work, and give us in return 
the humblest fare and the scantiest 
clothing, so we do but keep the life in 
us, and we will be for ever grateful.” 

Vain prayer! “ Ye naked, starving, 
begging workers, there is no work for 
you ; ye have already worked too much ; 
ye have already produce d more than 
we can find meth for ; ye are suffer- 
ing from over-production.” 

** Over-production. Just Heaven, 
what meaneth thist We have made 
too many shirts to have a shirt to our 
back; grown too much corn to be al- 
lowed to have a loaf to keep the breath 
in the bodies of our wives and little 
ones! Over-production, is it? Ha, 
ha, warehouses and corn-ricks can 
burn! ‘Torches, torches there! We 
will soon put an end to this over-pro- 
duction.” 


So will, and may, and do, we had 


almost said, should, desperate men, 
forced to the starving point, reply to 
the taunt of over-production. These 


million workers, in the Manchester in- 
surrection, last summer, striking work, 
standing mute, looking gloomily, are 
significant of much, and may tell Mas- 
ter-Workers and Master-Unworkers, 
that the mute will ere long find a tongue, 
and the dumb will speak, and through 
harsh brazen throats, startling them 
from their soft beds, to behold factory 
and palace sending up their red light 
on the midnight sky; ay, and it may 
be, to behold royal and noble blood flow- 
ing once and again on the Place de 
Millions of hands striking work, 
because no work is to be had whereby 
men can keep the breath in them, will 
soon find work, and that of the direful- 
lest sort. It is not we that say it, it is 
all history that says it, it is the human 
heart that says it. Master Workers 


Gréve. 
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and Master Unworkers, look to it, that 
ye press not the masses beyond the 
bearable point. Poor Humanity will 
bear much, go for long ages with sor- 
rowful eye and haggard face, bent to 
the earth ; patient as the dull ox ; but 
there is a point where, if submission 
does not cease to be a virtue, it at least 
ceases to be a possibility ; and nothing 
remains but for her to draw herself up 
and turn upon the tyrafit and battle it 
out. Better die struggling for freedom, 
for life, than to die timid, crouching 
slaves, to be buried in graves of our 
own digging. 

We understand,—we believe nothing 
of this modern doctrine of the legal 
right of revolution; nor do we believe 
that violent revolutions are the best 
method of working out social reforms 
and advancing humanity in freedom, 
religion, morality, well-being. In all 
countries where there is anything like 
established order, or where there is a 
governing body that admits but the 
slightest element of progress, and under 
which men can live; more especially 
in a country like ours, where there is 
a constitutional order in full force, 
which, if not perfect, yet contains in 
itself the elements of progress ; we can 
countenance no measures of reform not 
allowed, not sanctioned by that order 
itself. But in this world there are 
specialities, and each of these speciali- 
ties must always be decided on its own 
merits. In this country, as we have 
said over and over again for years, 
touching political organisms, we must 
be conservative, and study to preserve 


the order established by the wisdom of 


our fathers, aided by a beneficent and 
ever watchful Providence; because it 
is only by so doing that we can work 
out that higher order of civilisation for 
mankind, which it is our mission to 
,.work out. But they know little of the 
Spirit that burns in us, of the deep in- 
dignation we fee] towards all who wrong 
or neglect their fellow men, and ride 
rough-shod over their brethren, who 
fancy that we hold or teach doctrines 
of tame, unqualified submission. While 
there is the least chink through which 
can reach us one, even the faintest, 
gleam of hope, we will submit and work 
on; but when the last gleam expires, 
when nothing remains but blackness 
and total extinction, we parley no more ; 
we cease to discuss, to plead ; we seiz 
the brand and turn on the tyrant, and 
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pig shail he or we. It is an awful 
thing to see brother hewing and hack- 
ing the flesh of brother, and strewing 
the ground with the limbs and trunks of 
precious human beings ; but it is more 
awful to see a whole nation of working- 
men bound hand and foot, dying starved, 
while bread enough and to 
spare > 
time of peace and plenty, to see poor 
human mothers driven to devour the 
flesh of their own offspring, of the dear 
drawn life from their 


there is 
a thousand times more awful in 


ones who have 
own breasts! 
But we must pass not too lightly over 
this subject. a more sor- 
rowlul sight, can there be a stronger 
condemnation of an order of things, 
than this simple fact of men, able-bodied 
men, with a rational soul and cunning 
right hands, willing, begging to work, 
and yet finding no work to do whereby 
they can get their victuals’ Certainly 
not, say all men with one voice. Well, 
then, friends and countrymen, is it only 
in England that we stumble on this 
fact’ What, we ask, are coming 
to in this country, here where there are 
so many millions of acres of rich, ter- 
tile lands, waiting to be tilled?’ We 
have not yet come, it may be, to the 
Glasgow lanes and Stockport cellars, 
of which Carlyle speaks, but we have 


Can there be 


we 


come very near to the St. Ives work- 
houses ; but we have come to the point 
where there are many thousands of our 
people who can keep the life in them 
’ y the grudging hand of 
public or private charity. In 1829, it 
was reckoned that in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, there 
were eighteen thousand females, semp- 
stresses mostly, unable to obtain work 
for more than two-thirds of the time; 
and vet if getting work all the time, for 
sixteen hours a day, receiving therefor 
only about sixteen dollars a year with 
which to furnish fuel, food and clothing : 
many of these wives, with sick or dis- 
many of them widows 


only as fed by 


abled husbands; 
with two, three and four small children 
So said the benevolent 
The 


to support, 


Matthew Carey. matter must be 


worse now. In this wealthy, charita- 
ble, indust 1OUS, Christian city ol Bos- 
ton, where we now write, we have 


, the last winter, to our Bread and 
Soup Societies ! Bre ad and Soup So- 
for the already in this 
blessed land of America, free, demo- 
cratic America, and in the very heart 


come 


cieties poor, 
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of thrifty, religious New England! So 
alas! have we managed it. We may 
wince at the statement, may offer all 
manner of explanations of it, such as 
influx of foreigners, stagnation of trade, 
want of confidence, John ‘Tyler admin- 
istrations ; but there stands the fact, in 
open, broad daylight, that able-bodied 
men and women, ready and willing to 
work for their food, nay, coming to you, 
and with tears in their eyes, begging 
you to give them work, have been kept 
through the long winter just above 
the starving point,—and we fear in all 
cases not above,—only by soup and 
bread dealt out by charitable societies 
in tin porringers. Just before the 
breaking out of the French Revolution, 
some poor peasants came to the Court, 
and asked for bread and got—a new 
gallows; which shows how it fares 
with the people under the monarchical 
method of governing. St. Ives work- 
houses, Glasgow lanes, Stockport cel- 
lars, and the present condition of Ire- 


land, where, out of a population of 


eight millions, one-third are reduced to 
feed on third-rate potatoes, these scan- 
tily obtained, and failing altogether for 
nearly a third of the year, show how 
they manage matters under an aristo- 
cracy. Soup and bread societies for 
men and women able and willing to 
work. in Boston and other cities, show 
to what a pass things may come under 
the virtuous and intelligent rule of the 
democracy; which, considering the 
advantages with which we started, the 
vast quantities of fertile lands still lying 
waste, and our youth, vigor, and elas- 
ticity, is pretty well, and may be thought 
to prove that, if we have not as yet 
come up with kings and nobilities, we 
are in a fair way of overtaking them, 
and, if it were possible, of even going 
beyond them. 

‘Here we are, then, in our own coun- 
try, in the most favored part of it, re- 
nowned the world over for its industry 
and thrift, frugality and economy, and 
wise management, come to such a pass 
that a portion—we will hope as yet not 
a large portion—of our population can 
get no work, no opportunity whereby 
to eat their bread in the sweat of their 


face. The fact is undeniable. It can- 
not be glossed over. It is here. We 
ean all lay our hands on it. These 


soup and bread societies are no fiction. 
Alas, the necessity there was that they 
should be, is also no fiction. With our 
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own eyes have we seen poor children 
gliding along the cold streets, thinly 
clad, with their tin cans to receive their 
modicum. We have set our own feet 
in the miserable dwellings of those who 
have been thus fed, and knelt down in 
prayer by the poor man dying of a fever 
brought on by anxiety and insufficient 
food. : 

‘The newspapers told us some time 
since of a well educated, respectable 
man, brought up before our police for 
stealing a parcel from a dry goods shop. 
On the trial, it came out that he was 
well nigh starved, could get no work, 
and had taken the desperate resolution 
of stealing in order to gain the privilege 
of being sent to the House of Correction 
To such 
straits had it come with him, that he 
regarded it as a favor to be sent to the 
House of Correction. <A poor man, @ 
worthy mechanic, in Philadelphia, this 
last winter, ean find no work; comes 
to the magistrate and begs to be locked 
up in the cell of the City Prison; so 
that he may find the food which he 
knows no other method of procuring. 
One rejoices to know that the benevo- 
lent magistrate granted him his request. 

Now, in all soberness, we ask, if a 
state of things in which such incidents 
can occur, do occur, however rare, is 
the best that we can have in this nine- 
teenth century, in this blessed land of 
America, of universal suffrage, univer- 
sal education, under the blessed light 
ot the Gospel, dotted all over with in- 
dustrial establishments, school-houses, 
and churches? Is this a God’s world, 
or is it a Devil’s world? O, my coun- 
trymen, say what you will, decidedly 
this is not a question for England only ; 
it is also a question for you. In God’s 
name, in humanity’s name, do not blink 
this question. Answer me, nay, not 
me, but your own hearts, if you are 
prepared, in the face of that sun which 
shines so gloriously on all, the lowly 
thatched cottage as well as on the 
lordly palace, to say that you solemnly 
believe that in the decrees of Provi- 
in the riches of Infinite Love, 
and of Infinite Grace, there was nothing 
better for us than these Bread and Soup 
Societies, this begging to be locked up 
in jail, and stealing in order to be sent 
to the House of Correction, so that the 
life may be left in us? 

We might go further, in proof of the 
sad state to which we are coming or 


so as not to die starved. 


cle nee, 
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have already come. I am told, on 


tolerable authority, that in this city of 


Boston, which I take it is the model- 
city of this country, there are some 
four thousand wretched prostitutes out 
of a population of about one hundred 
thousand. This fact is not only a lucid 
commentary on our morals, but also on 
the difficulty there is in getting a living 
by honest industry ; since prostitution 
is resorted to in this and all other 
countries rarely through licentiousness, 
but chiefly, almost wholly, through pov- 
erty. I am also told by the agents 
of the police, who have the best means 
of knowing, that the principal supply 
of these victims to poverty and men’s 
infamy, comes from the factories in the 
neighboring towns!—no uninteresting 
comment on the workings of the Fac- 
tory System, built up by our Banks and 


high Tariffs, and which the chiefs of 


our Industry have taken, and are taking 
so much pains to fasten on the country ! 

But whence come these sad results ? 
There must be somewhere a fatal vice 
in our social and industrial arrange- 
ments, or there would not, could not, be 
these evils to complain of. Never, till 
within these last few centuries, were 
men, able and willing to work, brought 
to the starving point in times of peace, 
and in the midst of plenty. “ Gurth,” 
says Carlyle, “born thrall of Cedrie 
the Saxon, tended pigs in the wood, 
and did get some parings of the pork. 
The four-footed worker has already go/ 
all that the two-handed one is clamoring 
for. There is not a horse in all Eng- 
land, able and willing to work, but Aas 
due food and lodging; and goes about 
sleek-coated, satisfied in heart. Is this 
such a platitude of a world, that all 
working horses shall be well fed, and 
innumerable working men and women 
die starved?” We do not believe it; 
we will, thank Heaven! believe no such 
thing. Whence, where, and what, then, 
is the fundamental vice of our modern 
society, especially in this our Saxon 
portion of it? 

On this question Mr. Carlyle’s book 
throws some light, though, it must be 
owned, often of the fitful and uncertain 
sort. In general, and in rather vague 
terms, it may be answered that this 
vice is in the fact that men have sub- 
stituted the worship of Mammon for 
the worship of God. Mammonism has 
become the religion of Saxondom, and 
God is not in all our thoughts. We 


have lost our faith in the Noble, the 
Beautiful, the Just; we have lost our 
faith in the Highest, and have come to 
believe in and to worship the lowest, 
even Mammon,— 


“ Mammon, the least erected spirit that 

fell 

From heaven; for even in heaven his 
looks and thoughts 

Were always downward bent, admiring 
more 

The riches of heaven’s pavement, trod- 
den gold, 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoy’d 

In beatific vision.” 


The demonstration of this fact, and 
a full and impartial description of the 
worship of Mammon, would be a service 
of no mean worth to our countrymen ; 
but who shall undertake to perform it? 
The other day | chanced to drop a 
word which was misconstrued into a 
growing distrust of liberty, and voices 

1 all parts of the country were loud 
a harsh in condemnation; should I 
now but erercise the liberty of telling 
my countrymen the simple truth, and 
of directing their attention to the error, 
the original sin whence has sprung the 
present disordered state of society, 
there would be no end to the berating 
I should receive from these same loud 
and harsh voices,—ready always to ery 
lustily for liberty, but most ready to 
condemn all who are really her efficient 
friends and servants. We boast, in this 
blessed land of Washington and Jeffer- 
son, of our freedom; we are free, ay, 
free as the winds that drive through 
our valleys or sweep over our broad 
plains and inland oceans,—to echo the 
public voice, to have no opinion of our 
own, and to say only what everybody 
believes or nobody takes the trouble to 
disbelieve. We knew, once upon a 
time, a young man, brought up in the 
wild freedom lingering yet in some few 
of our mountain homes; an earnest, 
simple spirit, who had the strange fancy 
when he came to dwell in cities and in 
the midst of civilisation, that he should 
be sincere, transparent, and speak out 
always, when speaking at all, the sjm- 
ple, naked truth, without any circum- 
locution or reticence, as he found him- 
self commanded by the Highest, and 
as all public Teachers and Able Editors 
exhorted him and all men to do. 
Foolish youth from the mountains ! 
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It was never intended by these Lights 
of their age, that thou shouldst exercise 
freedom of 
speech, but merely that thou shouldst, 
in high-sounding and well-turned peri- 
ods, laud freedom of thought and free- 
dom of speech, and tell thy admiring 
countrymen what fine things, beautiful 
things they are. Poor young man! | 
own that, with all thy folly, I loved 
thee. Thou hadst a noble heart, a 
brave spirit, and I confess that I have 
watered with my tears the turf on thy 
early grave. But notwithstanding my 
inward admiration of thy free and gen- 
erous nature, | have finally resolved to 
take warning by thy me lane holy fate, 

and to be like my countrymen general- 
ly,—wise and prude nt. Humbly do | 
beg pardon for having said in my folly, 
that what the demagogues tell them 
about their intelligence and virtue is all 
a humbug. It was an unwise, an im- 
prudent word. I will no more repeat 
it. I will henceforth be silent, merely 
pointing, in our good city of Boston, to 
Soup and Bread for able- 
bodied men and women, ready, willing, 
begging to work, and yet can get no 
work to do; to four thousand victims 
of man’s infamy, the number kept good 
by a surplus factory population; to the 
honest, intelligent, even well-educated 
man, driven to steal, in order to gain 
the, to him, inestimable favor of being 
sent to the House of Correction. My 
dear friends, my most wise and virtuous 
demagogues, all you say of the dear 
people, of their intelligence and virtue, 
is, no doubt, very true, very sweet—for 
you have sweet breaths—and may | 
never be again left to question your 
veracity ; but these four thousand ; 
these Soup and Bread Societies, this 
privilege of being sent to the House 
of Correction, or of being locked up in 


Societies 





a dungeon ! 

We have some thoughts on the ori- 
gin of the evils we have touched upon, 
but which, were we to tell them all 
plainly, and honestly, and unreservedly, 
would, we fear, create such a hubbub 
and general confusion, that we should 
lose henceforth the power not only to 
be heard, but even to speak at all. 
There can be no question that within 
the last three hundred years there has 
been a most wonderful increase of in- 
dustrial activity ; of man’s productive 
power, 
the world. Great Industries, so to speak, 


thought and freedom of 


and of the aggregate wealth of 
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have within these three hundred years 
sprang up, never before conceived of ; 
man has literally made the winds his 
messengers, and flames of fire his 
ministers ; all nature works for him; 
the mountains sink, and the valleys rise 
before him; the land and the ocean 
fling out their treasures to him; and 
time and space are annihilated by his 
science and skill. All this is unques- 
tionable. On the other hand, equally 
unquestionable is it to him who has 
looked on the matter with clear vision, 
that in no three hundred years known 
to us, since men began to be born and 
to die on this planet, when, upon the 
whole, it has fared worse, for soul or 
for body, with the great mass of the 
laboring population. Our advance, it 
would seem, has been that ordered by 
the militia captain, an “advance back- 
wards!” This statement may or may 
not make sad work with our theories 
of progress of the race, progress of 
light, of political and social well-being, 
and all that: but it is a faet, an unde- 
niable, a most mournful fact, which get 
over we cannot, try we never so hard. 

For these last three hundred years 
we have lost or been losing our faith in 

God, in Heaven, in Love, in Justice, in 
Kternity, and been acquiring faith only 
in human philosophies, in mere theories 
concerning Supply and Demand, Wealth 
of Nations, self-supporting, labor-sav- 
ing governments ; needing no virtue, 
wisdom, love, sacrifice, or heroism on 
the part of their managers; working 
out for us a new Eden, converting all! 
the earth into an Eldorado land, and 
enabling us all to live in Eden Regain- 
ed. We have left behind us the living 
faith of the earlier ages; we have 
abandoned our old notions of heaven 
and hell; and have come, as Carlyle 
well has it, to place our heaven in sue- 
cess in money matters, and to find the 
Infinite ‘Terror which men call hell, only 
in not succeeding in making money. 
We have thus come—where we are. 
Here is a fact worth meditating. 

We boast of our light ; we denounce 
old Feudalism and the middle ages, and 
fancy it worth a Te Deum that we 
have got rid of them; and yet, the im- 
partial and clear-sighted historian being 
asked, what period he lingers on, when, 
all things considered, it proved best 
with the great mass of the European 
population, answers, without hesitation, 
the period when Feudalism and the 
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Church were in their greatest glory ; 
that is, from the tenth to the end of the 
fourteenth centvry. Compare the con- 
dition of what Carlyle calls the “ work- 
ers” of England, the land of our an- 
cestors, during that period, with the 
condition of the corresponding class at 
present, and one is almost struck dumb 
by the contrast. Cotton, as Carlyle 
says, is cheaper, but it is harder to get 
a shirt to one’s back. Cotton is 
duced at two pence an ell, and shirts 
lie piled up in warehouses, and men go 
about with bare backs. For food, even 
Gurth born thrall of Cedric, did get 


pro- 
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Never before had such labors been 
performed for humanity. Never be- 
tore had there been such an immense 
body, as the Christian Clergy, animat- 
ed by a common spirit, and directed by 
a common will and intelligence to the 


eulture of the moral virtues and the 
arts of peace. ‘Then was tamed the 
wild barbarian, and the savage heart 


made to yield to the humanizing influ- 
ences of tenderness, gentleness, meek- 
humility and love; then impe- 
rial crown and royal sceptre paled be- 
fore the and the representa- 
tive of Him who lived, and toiled, and 


ness, 


crosier : 





e 
Wy some parings of the pork; the poor preached, and suffered, and died in ob- 
ie Mother and Father of the Stockport scurity, in poverty, and disgrace, was 
HF cellar, alas, none. For spiritual food, exalted and made himself felt in the 
A the poorest had faith and were instruct- palace and in the cottage, in the court 

1 ed at least in the elements of the and the camp, striking terror into the 
a Christian religion; inquiries recently rich and noble, and pouring the oil and 
ey made into the condition of the popula- wine of consolation into the bruised 
i tion employed in the English collieries, heart of the poor and _ friendless. 
u4i show that human beings do grow Wrong, wrong have they been, who have 
i} up in the nineteenth century, in rich, complained that kings and emperors 
hh ay, and Christian England, who know were subjected to the spiritual head of 
We not even the name of their Maker, save Christendom. It was well for man that : 
| by hearing it desecrated; and all ac- there was a power above the brutal 
i counts agree that the morals of the tyrants called emperors, kings and ba- 


rons, who rode rough-shod over the 
humble peasant and artisan—well that 
there was a power, even on earth, that 


could touch their and atheistic ' 


colliers are superior to the morals of 
the factory operatives. In the highest 
ue departments of thought and genius, the 
contrast is hardly less striking ; 


pees 


our cold 


most advanced philosophers were anti- 
cipated ; we are scarcely able even to 
copy the Gothie Church, the last 
word of Christian architecture; and 
Dante has in poetry no rival, unless it 
be Shakspeare. 

During these and the preceding four 
hundred years, more work was 
for humanity, under an intellectual and 
social point of view, than was ever 
done, in a like period, since history be- 
gan. 
undue partiality, in touching upon this 
period and upon the action of the Church, 
is forced to say, “ During the greater part 
of that period, by means of its superior 
intelligence and virtue, it—the Church 


done 


A writer, not to be suspected of 


hearts, and make them tremble as the 
veriest slave. The heart of humanity 
leaps with joy, when a murderous 
Henry is scourged at 
Thomas & Becket, or when another 
Henry waits barefoot, shivering with 
cold and hunger, for days, at the door 
of the Vatican, or when a Pope grinds 
his foot into the neck of a prostrate Fre- 
Barbarossa. Aristocratic Pro- 
which has never dared en- 


the tomb of 


deric 
testantism, 
foree its discipline on royalty and no- 
bility, may weep over the exercise of 
such power, but it 1s to the existence 
of that that the 
Peopte owe their existence, and the 
doctrine of man’s equality with man, its 


and eXe;rcise pow' r 


—ruled the State, modified its actions, progress.” * 
and compelled its administrators to con- The writer here quoted, is hardly 
sult the rights of man, by protecting just to the Feudal aristocracy. The 
the poor, the feeble. and the defence- old Feudal lords and barons were not 
less. It is not easy to estimate the a mere dilettante aristocracy, a mere 
astonishing progress it effected for unworking aristocracy, consuming 
civilisation during that long period without doing aught for the general 
called by narrow-minded and bigoted work of production. They were, in 
Protestant historians, the dark ages. fact, then a working aristocracy, and 
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did work in their rude way, and con- 
trived to do no little work of the gov- 
erning sort; for which the governed 
did fare the better. In matters of fight- 
ing they did the hardest, and bore the 
first and heaviest blows. It was their 
special right, not to lead only, but to 
do the work of killing and of being 
killed. They did in some sense, in re- 
turn for what they yield a 
protection to the people, and take some 
kind of care of them. If the serf, be- 
fore serfage was abolished, labored for 
his lord, the lord owed him a_recip- 
rocal obligation, dnd must see that he 


received, 


had wherewithal to eat and to be 
elothed. If fixed to the soil, the serf 
had a right to his support from it. 


These old Barons, moreover, did not 
entirely neglect the Commons in con- 
tending for the interest of their own 
order, as we may learn by consulting 
Magna Charta. The service they ren- 
dered to society, was no doubt an in- 
adequate return for what they received ; 
but nevertheless it 
and the castle of the 


was some return, 


Lord, law-ward, 


according to Carlyle, was a tower of 


strength not only to its owner, but also 
to the hamlet lying under its walls; 
ana the proud dame, my Lady, Loaf-dis- 
tributor, was not seldom a centle bene- 
factress to the humble, confiding, and 
grateful If it was a privi- 
lege to be high-born, so was it a privi- 


pe asants. 


lece to have the ngh-born among us. 
On this part of the subject, Mr. Car- 
consulted with 
considerable advantage. He has not 
said all he might, nor all that we wish 
he had. He has given us a very plea- 
sant glimpse of one aspect of life in the 
Middle Ages, that represented by the 
Ancient Monk; but we wish it had com- 
ported with his plan to have given us 
a cleare? into the 
the rural popula 
the soil, the thralls, sockmen, farmers, 


lyle’s book may be 


insight 


tion, 


peasants, and their relation to their 
landlords, masters,or owners. We con- 
fess that on this subject we are not so 
well informed as we would be It isa 


great and interesting subject, but from 


the glimpses we catch new and then of 


lly convinced that the rela- 
tion the two 
then subsisted, was decidedly prefera- 
ble to that 
modern slaveholder is obliged to recog- 
nize a and his 
slave of a more generous and touching 


it, we are fu 


between classes which 


which now is; even your 


relation between him 


condition of 
the cultivators of 
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nature than any recognized by the 
master-worker between himself and his 


workman. ‘The slave when old or sick 
must be protected, provided for, whe- 
ther the owner receives any profit from 
him or not; the master worker has dis- 
charged all the obligation to his opera- 
tive, he acknowledges, when he has 
paid him the stipulated wages. These 
wages may be insufficient for mere hu- 
man subsistence, and the poor worker 
must die ; but what is that to the master- 
worker? Has he not paid all he agreed 
to pay, even to the last farthing, prompt- 
ly! We have not heard on our south- 
ern plantations, of Stockport cellars, of 
Bread and Soup societies, by the chari- 
table, and men stealing in order to be 
sent to the 
not to starve. 


Hlouse of Correction so as 
‘This much we ean say 
of the slave, that if he will tend pigs 
in the wood, he shall have some par- 
ings of the pork, and so long as his 
master has full barns he is not likely 
to starve ; would we could say as much 
of the hired laborer always! 

But the chef thing we admire in 
the Middle Ages, is that men did then 
believe in God, they did believe in 
some kind of justice, and admit that 
reap, 
the sowing ; 


man, in order to must in some 
way aid that man did, 
whatever his condition, owe some kind 
of duty to his fellow man ; and admit it, 
not merely in theory, in caucus speech- 
es, or in loud windy professions, but 
seriously in his heart and his practice. 
But we have changed all that, we have 
called the religion of the Middle Ages 
superstition, the philosophy which then 
was cultivated, miserable jargon, and 
the governing which then went on, 
tyranny and oppression. We have 
learned to blush at the page of history 
which speaks of Hildebrand, and St. 
Anselm, and the enfranchisement of the 
communes, and would if we could blot 
it out. Itisa reproach to a man in 
these times and in this country to name 
The age Ww hich 
covered Europe over with its Gothic 
with and 

poor, pro luced St. 
Anselm, Abelard, St. Bernard, and 
Dante, Chaneer, old John of Gaunt, 
and Magna Charta, De Montfort, Wil- 
liam Longbeard, Philip Van Arteveld, 
Roger Bacon, Albert Magnus, John of 
Fidanza, Duns Scotus and St. Thomas 
blank in human his- 


it without execrating it. 


and foundations 


for the 


(‘hurches 
; 1 


hospitals 


Aquinas, is a 


tory! Thank God we have outgrown it, 
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got rid of it. We are no longer supersti- 
tious ; we have made away with the old 
monks whose maxim was “ work is wor- 


ship ;” we have struck down the last of 


the Barons; we are free; we have the 
Gospel of the cotton mill, /arssez-faire, 
save who can, and the devil take the hind- 
most, and we can do what we please with 
our own. A notable change this, and 
worthconsidering. How was it brought 
about, and what has been the gain? 
We cannot go fully into the inquiry 
this question opens up. The Middle 
Ages brought the human race forward 
not a little. What most strikes us is 
the high moral and spiritual exaltation 
which everywhere meets us. Man, 
through the faith nurtured and strength- 
ened in him by the Church, became 
great, noble, chivalrous, energetic. 
This immense spiritual force accumu- 
lated in the interior of man during the 
four centuries named, overflows in the 
activity, bold adventure, vast enter- 
prises, and important discoveries which 
commences in the fifteenth century. We 
note here four things resulting from it, 
which have especially contributed to 
the change of which we speak: the 


Invention or rather — use of 


Gunpowder ; the Revival of Letters ; 
the Invention of aves and the 
Maritime Discoveries in the East and 
the West. These are considered, we 
believe, the principal agents in effecting 
what we have been pleased to call the 
Progress of modern society. 

1. The art of war, as carried on 
prior to the introduction of fire-arms, 
which did not come into general use 
before the fifteenth century, was acces- 
sible for the most part only to the noble 
class and their retainers. It required 
so long a training, so great bodily 
strength and dexterity, and so much 
outlay in the equipments of the indivi- 
dual warrior, that artisans and peasants 
could make up but a small part, and 
never a very eflicient part of an army. 
The chief reliance was, and necessari- 
ly, upon the nobility, the knights, and 
gentlemen. In this case the king was 
always more or less dependent on his 
nobles, and could rarely go to war 
without their assent and active aid. 
This restrained the royal power, and 
prevented the centralization of power 
in the hands of the monarch. The in- 
vention and general use of fire-arms 
lessened the importance of the cavalry, 
in which only the lords and gentlemen 
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served, and increased that of the in- 
fantry, composed of commoners. The 
monarch was able to dispense then, to 
a certain extent, with the services of 
his nobility, and to find his support in 
the pe ople , artisans and peasants, easily 
collected and speedily disciplined. By 
thus introducing the infantry into the 
royal armies, as the main reliable 
branch of the service, a rude shock was 
given to the power and independence 
of the nobles. From that moment the 
Feudal nobility began to wane, and the 
power and independence of the monarch 
to inerease. 

The decrease of the power of the 
Nobility served to weaken that of the 
Church. The people naturally, with 
their instinctive wisdom, would cleave 
to the monarch, who employed them in 
hisarmies. ‘They saw themselves now 
admitted to a share in an employment 
which had been previously, for the most 
part, the prerogative of their masters, 
and proud of being admitted to the high 
privilege of killing and being killed, they 
fancied that they were by this admission 
virtually enfranchised, and raised to an 
equality with those who had hitherto 
been their superiors. The rudest 
peasant, with a firelock in his hand, 
was more than a match for the bravest, 
strongest, best disciplined, and com- 
pletely armed knight. Hence, all the 
tendencies of the people would be, in 
any contest, so far as possible, to support 
their royal masters. In the commons, 
then, royalty found its support against 
the nobility, and even against the 
Church. At least, by admitting the 
common people into the royal armies, 
Royalty weakened, or to some extent 
neutralized their affection for the Ec- 
clesiastical power, which in any contest 
between it and the Church was of vast 
importance. 

2. The Revival of Letters, as it is 
called, that is, of the study and rever- 
ence of Heathen Literature, which 
followed the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks, had also a powerful in- 
fluence in bringing about the change 
we have noted. The Church, during 
the Middle Ages, had paid great atten- 
tion to Education; it had covered Eu- 
rope over with universities and schools. 
In the early part of the fifteenth century, 
education was almost as general 
throughout the principal states of KEu- 
rope as it Is now; the actual amount 
of instruction one is tempted to believe 
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was greater, though perhaps a smaller 
number could read and write. The 
Bible had been translated into the ver- 
nacular language of Englishmen prior 
even to Wickliff, which would indicate 
that the Saxon population were able to 
There was, at any rate, a very 

activity throughout 
relics of the 
time 


read. 
mental 


the 


general 
Kurope, as popular 
ballads and literature of 
‘The mind was prepared for 
Literature which was then 
The Greek scholars, 


the bear 


witness. 

the New 
brought to light. 
with Greek subtlety and Greek sophist- 


ry, were disp rsed, by the taking of 


Constantinople, over the prineipal Latin 


states; the study of the ancient 
Heathen Literature went with them, 
and the several schools of ancient 


Greek philosophy had their disciples 
and champions in the very bosom and 
among the high dignitaries of the 
Church itself. Its un- 
questionable superiority, as to the per- 
fection and beauty of its form, over the 
richer, profounder, more varied, and 
earnest, but less polished literature of 
the Fathers and the Church, secured 
it a ready adoption and an almost uni- 
versal authority. In this fact we are 
10 discover a powerful cause operating 
to destroy the powe1 of the Church 
and the order of civilisation it had built 


obvious and 


up 
During the preceding centuries the 


nobles, being almost wholly occupied 


with governing, fighting, and doing 
their part, as they could, in the general 


affairs of society, had left literature 


almost entirely to the Church. But, in 


ithe fifteenth century, in cons¢ quence 
of the change already noted in the art 
of war. their original occuphtion was 


7 a cons cle rable extent t iken away, 


and they began to turn their attention 
tow Letters The Schools and 
Universities began to send out scholars 
irom w lay commone and we had 
for the first time in Kurope, sinee the 
estab] iment of the Barbarians, an 
educated and lite ry laity The sur- 
face of edueation had been greatly 


and always in proportion as 


‘ xtended : 
! ls laterally 


does it lose 


education extends | 

in depth. The diffusion of edueation 
among the laity had created an immense 
class ot lipe ficial thinkers, halt 
educated, always worse, more to be 
dreaded than those who have no edu- 


cation, as simplicity is always prefera 


ble to ignorance faneving itself wisdom. 
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We had then just the state of mind 
necessary to welcome the heathen 
Literature of which we speak. Its 
very superficialness, want of earnestness 


and strength, when compared with 
Christian Literature, was a recommen- 


dation, and facilitated its reception. 
The effect of this revived heathen 
Literature, on the tone of thought, and 
its general bearings on Christian faith, 
are not always duly considered. The 
Fathers of the Church in the first five 
centuries had culled out from it all 
that Christianity would assimilate to 
itself, and made it an integral part of 
the common literary and philosophic 
life of the Church. We had in the 
Church all of heathen Greece and 
Rome that was worth retaining, or that 
could be retained in consistency with 
our faith as Christians. The human 
race then did not need the Revival. 
No good could come of it ; for nothing 
new, but exploded heathenism, was to 
be obtained from it. The Revival was 
then in very deed a revival of heathen- 
ism. It was hostile to Christianity, 
and deeply prejudicial to the faith of 
Christians. And so history has 
proved it. We speak advis« dly. We 
know very well the estimation in which 
the ancient Classies are held, and that 
one may as well speak against the 
Bible as against them. But, what is 
this so much boasted classical Litera- 
ture’ We admit the exquisiteness of 
its form; the perfection of the execu- 
tion; we, too, have our admiration for 
love as well as 
find much in 
that we love 


the Divine Plato: we 
\ristotle, and 
‘Tragedians 
but we cannot forget that 
Ancient Greek and 
is heathenish, want- 


others an 
the Greek 
and admire 
the whole body ot 


Roman Literature 


ing in true religious coneeption, in 
genuine love of man, in true, deep, 
living, Christian piety. Permit us to 
quote here, what we wrote on this sub- 
ect some seven years ago. from 
another point of view, it is true, and 
with a far different aim, but still with 
substantially the same faith 

“ By means of the Classics, the scho- 


lars of the fifteenth century were intro- 
duced to a world altogether unlike, and 
much superior [perhaps not] to that in 
which they lived,—to an order of ideas 
wholly diverse from those avowed or tol- 
erated by the Church. They were en- 
chanted. They had found the Ideal of 


their dreams. They became disgusted 
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with the present, they repelled the civili- 
sation effected by the Church, looked 
with contempt on its Fathers, Saints, Mar- 
tyrs, Schoolmen, Troubadours, Knights, 
and Minstrels, and sighed and yearned, 
and labored to reproduce Athens or 
Rome. 

** And what was that Athens and that 
Rome which seemed to them to realize 
the very Ideal of the Perfect? Weknow 
very well to-day what they were. They 
were Material; through the whole period 
of their historical existence, it is well 
known that the material or temporal order 
predominated over the spiritual. . . . 
Human interests, the interests of man- 
kind in time and space predominate. 
Man is the most conspicuous figure in the 
group. He is everywhere, and his im- 
print is upon everything. Industry 
flourishes ; commerce is encouraged; the 
State is constituted and tends to De- 
mocracy; citizens assemble to discuss 
their common interests; the orator ha- 
rangues them; the aspirant courts 
them; the warrior and the statesman 
render them an account of their doings, 
and await their award. The Prortr— 
not the Gods—will, decree, make, un- 
make, or modify the laws. Divinity does 
not become incarnate, as in the Asiatic 
world; but men are deified History is 
not Theogony, but a record of human 
events and transactions. Poetry sings 
heroes, the great and renowned of earth, 
or chants at the festal board and at the 
couch of voluptuousness. Art models its 
creations after human forms, for human 
pleasure, or human convenience, 

“There are gods and temples, and 
priests and oracles, and augurs and au- 
guries, but they are not like those we 
meet where Spiritualism reigns. The 
gods are all anthropomorphous. Their 
forms are the perfection of the human. 
The allegorical beasts, the strange beasts, 
compounded of parts of many knownand 
unknown beasts, which meet us in In- 
dian, Egyptian, and Persian Mythology, 
as symbols of the gods, are extinct. 
Priests are not a caste, as under Spiri- 
tualism, springing from the head of 
Brahma, and claiming superior sanctity 
and power as their birthright ; but simple 
police officers. Religion is merely a 
function of the State. . . . Numa 
introduces or organizes Polytheism at 
Rome, for the purpose of governing the 
people by means of appeals to their sen- 
timent of the Holy; and the Roman Pon- 


tifex Maximus was never more than a 
master of police. 

“In classical antiquity religion is a 
function of the State. Itis the same un- 
der Protestantism. Henry the Eighth, of 
England, declares himself supreme head 
of the Church, not by virtue of his spirit- 
ual character, but by virtue of his char- 
acter as a temporal prince. The Protest- 
ant princes of Germany are protectors of 
the Church; and all over Europe there 
is an implied contract between the State 
and the Ecclesiastical Authorities. The 
State pledges itself to support the Church, 
on condition that the Church support the 
State. Ask the kings, nobility, or even 
Church dignitaries, why they support re- 
ligion, and they will answer with one 
voice, * Because the people cannot be 
kept in order, cannot be made to submit 
to their rulers, and because civil society 
cannot exist, withoutit. The same,or a 
similar answer will be returned by almost 
every political man in this country: and 
truly may it be said, that religion is 
valued by the Protestant world as an 
auxiliary to the State, as a mere matter of 
police. 

“Under the reign of Spiritualism all 
questions are decided by authority. The 
Church commanded, and men were to obey, 
or be counted rebels against God. Materi- 
alism, by raising up man and the State, 
makes the reason of man, or the reason 
of the State, paramount to the commands 
ofthe Church. Under Protestantism, the 
State in most cases, the individual reason 
in a few, imposes the creed on the Church. 
The King and Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain determine the faith, the clergy must 
profess and maintain; the Protestant 
princes in Germany have the supreme 
control of the symbols of the Church, the 
right to enact what creed they please.” * 


The Revival and general study of 
the Classies, tended by their character 
to destroy the power of the Church of 
the Middle Ages, to introduce an order 
of thought favorable to the supremacy 
of the Civil over the Eeelesi stical or- 
der, the effect of which is seen in the 
sudden growth of the monarchical or 
royal authority, which took place at the 
close of the fifteenth century, and the 
beginning of the sixteenth. The in- 
fluence of this heathen literature, 
breaking the authority of the Church, 
and the use of fire-arms superseding 


5 


* New Views of Christianity, Society and the Church, Boston: James Munroe 
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to some extent the co-operation of the 
old feudal nobility, combining, enabled 


the European potentates to shake off 


the authority of the Church, and to 
establish themselves in their indepen- 
dence. The cause of Protestantism 
was eminently the cause of the kings, 
and under the social and political as- 
pect,—the only aspect in which we now 
consider, or wish to consider the sub- 
ject at all,—was the cause of the pe ople, 
only so far as it was for their advan- 
tage, to lose the protection of the 
Church, and the Feudal Noble, and to 
come under the unrestrained authority 
of the civil magistrate,—an authority 
which was not slow to degenerate into 
unbearable tyranny, as we see in the 
[English Revolution in the seventeenth 
and the French in the 
eighteenth. But fire-arms and Classi- 
cal Literature succeeded, by bringing 
the laity into the literary class, and the 


century, 


commoners into the armies, in break- 
ing down the authority of the Church, 
destroying the old Feudal Nobility, and 

sahhial 


In establishing 
kings and the temporal governments, 
ly 


and not merely in what 


the independence of 


were ¢ illed 


Protestant countri for the principle 


of Protestantism triumphed throughout 
Europe for a season, in the countries 
remaining Catholic in nam s well us 
in those that became avow ily Prot « 
tant l‘rancis the First and Charles 


thre hifth would have done what did 
Henry the Eighth, the Princes of the 


north of Germany, and Gustav Adol 
ph . if they had not humbled th 
Chr h, and fe L time compe led the 
Holy See to succumb to their inte- 
t ind W he 

The wu ependence of civil govern- 
ments established, and the kings, freed 
from t dominion of the Chureh and 
the checks of the old Feudal barons, 
were not slow to adopt a purely worldly 
poli \ 1 hetore thre close oft the 
fifteenth century, the pe y now termed 
Ma ‘ n ‘ id avowed 
by ¢ ) tin I ope th Ss 10 
Si \ me \ whol] ( en irom iI 
moral and religious doctrines or princi- 


ples. Machiavelli was born at Florence, 
farnily, in 1469, and, 
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often execrated, was a great and 
learned man, and by no means ignorant 
or destitute of morality. He was the 
politician, the statesman of his epoch, 
and may be consulted as the highest 
authority for the maxims on which 
rested the policy of the European 
courts at the period under considera- 
tion.* 

3. The INVENTION OF PRINTING On 
movable types, we are far from think- 
ing; far, very far from wishing to inti- 
mate ; is not destined to effect the great- 
est good; but we are equally decided 
that, up to the present moment, it would 
be difficult to say whether it has been 
productive of the more good or evil. 
We will not so far dishonor ourselves 
as even to say that we are the friends 
of knowledge and universal enlighten- 
ment; we know no advocates of igno- 
have no sympathy with 
there be, who would 


rance; we 
those, if such 
withhold education from any portion of 
the human race ; but we repeat that we 
regard half-education as worse than no 
education. We are not 
avow our agreement with Pope, that 


ashamed to 


** A little learning is adangerous thing; 
, or taste not the Pieriar 
draughts 


Drink dee; 


spring; 


There sh llow intoxicate the 


But drinking deeply sobers us again.”’ 


The great mass of our A 


people can read, 


nericar 


| and do read 1] news- 
mupers, and many other things: and all 
of them fancy themselves competent 
to sit in judgment on all matters human 
nd divine ‘They are equal to the 
profoundest philosophical speculations, 
the loftiest theological dogmas, and the 


Filled 


usest political problems. 


with a sense of their own wisdom and 
capacity for sound judoment, they lose 
all teachableness, and are really in a 
more deplorable state than if they made 
no pi ensions to ( | intel ence 

Unquestionably we must pass through 
this stage o s perficial knowl ive, 
which me y engenders pride, cor ‘elt 


self-will, before we can come to that ol 


true enlichtenment; and therefo we 


do not complain, but submit to tl pre- 


sent evil, consoling ourselves with the 


* Consult on this subject, Histoire des Doctrines Morales et P« litique s des trois 
derniers Siécles Par M. Matter. 
M. Matter is a Protestant, and 
learning, half French Eclectic, and the other half German 
authority on the point on which we refer to him, 


Paris : ' 
Professor at Strasbourg, a man of considerable 


18.6. 8vo. Vol. I. ¢. v. 


3 Tomes 


Rationalist, and good 
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hope of the glory hereafter to be re- 
vealed. Nevertheless, it is an evil, 
deny it who will. 

Printing, by multiplying books and 
making the great mass of the people 


readers, serves to foster the spirit of 


Individualism, which is only one form 
of supreme selfishness. He who has 
not the humility to learn, the meekness 
to obey, who feels that he has no supe- 
rior, but that he is as good as you, will 
soon come to feel that he owes no duty 
but to himself; and that the true morali- 
ty in his case is to take care of Number 


One. In this way the invention of 


printing, co-operating with the causes 
already mentioned, tended to destroy 
the Church and Nobility of the Mide ile 
Ages, to substitute pride, intractableness 
and egotism for the old spirit of sub- 
mission and self-denial, and therefore 
aided on the change we have noted. 
Ignorance and self-sufficiency pervert 
Heaven’s choicest blessings; and the 


Bible itself, thrown into the hands of 


the mass incompetent to its interpreta- 
tion or right understanding, becomes, we 


are often obliged to own, a savor of 


death unto death, and generates end- 
less sects and interminable strife, as 
fatal to the cause of piety as to indi- 
vidual and public happiness. 

4. On the heels of all this, material- 
ism in philosophy, virtually if not ex- 
pressly, arrogant individu: ilism in mat- 
ters of faith, selfishness or a refined 
or even gross Epicureanism in morals, 
and the independence and centralization 
of the civil power in the hands of the 
absolute monarch, adopting and acting, 


as Cesar Borgia and Ferdinand of 


Arragon, on a policy wholly detached 
from religion and morality, came the 
discovery of the passage round the 
Cape of Good Hope, and of this We st- 
ern Continent. Already had men’s 
minds been drawn off from high spirit- 
ual subjects; already had they begun 
to be heathenized, and of the earth 
earthy ; the Church was reduced to be 
a tool of the state; the minister of reli- 
gion shorn of his sacred authority and 
converted into a police officer. The 
world wasripe for a new order of things ; 
for entering into the career of industrial 


aggrandizement, the accumulation of 


treasures on earth, forgetful thab moth 
and rust may corrupt and thieves break 
through and steal. The ne wly dis- 
covered worlds afforded the means both 
of increasing and of satisfying this 


tendency. A sudden change came 
over the whole industrial world ; visions 
of untold wealth floated before all eyes ; 
and men who would in the twelfth cen- 
tury have been content to lead lives of 
self-denial, and to labor as peaceful 
monks, seeking in their quiet retreats 
for the crown of God’s approval, 
were crossing all oceans, penetrating 
into all forests, digging into all moun- 
tains, in pursuit of cotp. The love of 
gold supplanted the love of God ; and the 
professed followers of Christ no longer 
made pilgrimages to the Holy Land, but 
tothe bald oast,to Florida, Mexico and 
Peru, in pursuit not of the sacred relies 
of saints and martyrs, monuments con- 
secrated by faith and love, but of the 
fabled Eldorado. Commerce took a 
new flight, and in a few years manu- 
factures began to flourish, great indus- 
trial establishments to spring up; 
science and inventive genius came in— 
Manchester, Leeds, Lowell_—an im- 
mense operative population wanting 
shirts to their backs while shirts are 
lying idle, piled up in warehouses, and 
they starving in the midst of abundance ! 
We have here glanced at some of 
the causes which have operated to 
destroy the religious faith of the Mid- 
dle Ages, to abolish the worship of God 
in Christian lands, and to introduce the 
worship of Mammon,—all-triumphant 
Mammon. Going along through the 
streets of Boston the other day, we 
remarked that it has become the 
fashion to convert the basement floors 
of our Churches into retail shops of 
various kinds of merchandise. How 
significant! ‘The Church is made to 
rest on Trape; Christ on Mammon. 
Was anything ever more typical? The 
rents of these shops in ‘some cases, we 
» told, pay the whole expense of the 
minister’s salary. Poor minister! if 
thou shouldst but take it into thy head 
to rebuke Mammon, as thy duty bids 
thee, and to point out the selfishness 


and iniquity of the dominant spirit of 


trade, thy underpinning would — slide 
from under thee, and thou wouldst !—— 
But land is valuable; and why should 
it lie idle all days in the week but one, 
because a meeting-house stands on it? 
Ay, sure enough. © blessed thrift, 
great art thou, and hast learned to ¢ oin 
thy God and to put him out at usury! 

But what hast thou gained? ‘Thou art 
care-worn and haggard, and with all 
thy economies, begrudging Heaven the 
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small plat of ground for his temple,— 
Heaven who gives thee all, this whole 
earth, so much broader than thou canst 
cultivate, thou hast to provide bread 
and soup‘societies for the poor starving 
men and women, who would work, but 
can get no work. 

Here we are, in lreland, every third 
person re duced to live on third-rate 
potatoes, these scantily obtained, and 


for only thirty-six weeks in the year ; 


in England and Seotland, with dark 
Sst. Ive S 


workhouses, Manchester insurrections, 


lanes, Stockport cellars, and 


gloomy enough; in France, no great 
better, daily 
sheer force of armed soldi rv; and in 
this country, following rapidly on in 
the same way, godless and heartless, 


émeutes, ke pt down by 


sneering at virtue, philanthropy, owning 
no relation of man to man but what 
Carlyle terms “cash payment.” What 
is to be the upshot of all thist My 
countrymen, I have before to-day told 
you all this; but though you are wise, 
intelligent, virtuous—the freest, no- 
blest. humblest people that 
ever breathed this blessed air of heaven, 
| see nothing that you are 


meekest, 


doing to 
guard against worse, or to remedy what 


is bad. I read the newspapers, the 


protecting genu and guardian angels of 


1 seize the leading editorials, 


the land. 
‘ | ha | sit r} art « j 
and In the simplicity of my heart and 
the eagerness of my spirit ask, What 
cheer’ Surely, with so many Able 
y and sweating at the 


Isditors. all toilin 


anvil, all devoted heart and soul to the 
public good, we must be safe, and the 
means of averting the calamity dreaded 
must be within our reach; the remedy 
must be found out and insisted on. 


Alas' brother editors, | love and honor 


ve: but I must s y, | se not as ye 
tou hh the problem, conceive of it even, 
far less propose a solution. Ye are all 
at work with details, with petty 


schemes, proposing nothing that comes 


up to the mark. Some of you 
Home Industry ; the wi 
tall, of Free "Trad 


hear, speak of God, and 


st among you 
of you, as | 
tell your read- 


none 


ers that for a people who worship Mam- 
mon, there is no good. Nay, you must 
not speak of these matte rs; for if you 
do, who will advertise in your columns 
or subseribe for vour pape rst Nay, 
how many 


y subscribers will my friend, 
the Editor of this Journal, lose by in- 
serting this very Article? Am I not 
trenching at every moment on forbidden 
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ground? Do I say one word that party 
leaders will not turn pale or look cross 
at? What political capital can be made 
out of what I say? Alas! brother 
Editors, do not think I intend to upbraid 
you. God knows our condition is not 
one to be envied. With the whole 
weight of the Republic on our shoulders, 
and we, alas! 
bone or 


none of the strongest In 
God pity us! For 
to carry this huge Republic, with its 
Mammon worships, and its Christian 


muscle ! 


Churches reared on traders’ shops, and 
its party strifes, its rush for office, its 
forgetfulness of man’s brotherhood to 
man, its morality of Let us alone, Save 
who can, and the Devil take the hind- 
most; workers no longer finding work 
lo; master-workers counting their 
obligations to their workmen discharged 
in full when the stipulated wages are 
paid ; it is no easy matter. 

But, after all, what is the Remedy? 
Let us not deceive ourselves. The 
whole head is sick, the whole heart is 
faint. Our industrial arrangements, 
the relations of master-workers and 
the workers, of Capital and Labor, 
which have grown up during these last 
three hundred years, are essentially 
vicious, and, as we have seen, are 
beginning throughout Christendom to 
The great evil 
is not now in the ty ranny or oppressions 
of governments as such; it is not in the 


to ¢ 


prove themse lves so. 


arbitrary power of monarchies, aristo- 
cracies, or democracies ; but it is in the 
heart of the people, and the Industrial 
Order. It is simply, under the indus- 
trial head, so far as concerns our mate- 
rial well-being, in this fact, this mourn- 
ful fact, that there 


certainty of the born worker obtaining 
, } 


is no longer any 
always work whereby he can provide 
for the ordinary wants of a human being. 
Nor is this altos ther the fault of the 
master-workers. ‘l'’o a very great ex- 
tent, the immediate employer is himself 
and as all who pro- 
sell, their means of 
employing, constantly and at reasonable 


in turn employed ; 
duee, produce to 


wages, evidently depend on the state 
of the market; 
fore, with every depression of trade, be 
thrown out of employment, whatever the 
benevolence of the master-workers. 
Nor is it possible, with the present 
organization, or rather disorganization 
of Industry, to prevent these ruinous 
fluctuations of Trade. They may un- 
doubtedly be exaggerated by bad legis- 


workmen must, there- 
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lation, as they may be mitigated by 
wise and just administration of govern- 
ment, but prevented altogether they 
cannot be. For this plain reason, that 
more can be produced, in any given 
year, with the present productive pow- 
er, than can be sold in any given five 
years,—we mean sold to the actual 
consumer. In other words, by our 
vicious method of distributing the pro- 
ducts of labor, we destroy the possibility 
of keeping up an equilibrium between 
production and consumption. We 
create a surplus—that is a surplus, not 
when we consider the wants of the 
people, but when we consider the state 
of the markets—and then must slacken 
our hand till the surplus is worked off. 
During this time, while we are working 
off the surplus, while the mills run 
short time, or stop altogether, the 
workmen must want employment. The 
evil is inherent in the system. We say 
it is inherent in the system of wares 
of cash payments, which, as at present 
understood, the world has for the first 


time made any general experiment of 


only now, since the Protestant Refor- 
mation. 

Let us not be misinterpreted. We 
repeat not here the folly of some men 
about equality, and every man being in 
all things his own guide and master. 
This world is not so made. There 
must be in all branches of human activ- 
ity, mental, social, industrial, Chiefs and 


Leaders. Rarely, if ever, does a man 
remain a workinan at wages, who could 
succeed in managing an _ industrial 
establishment for himself. Here is my 
friend Mr. Smith, an excellent hatte 

kind-hearted, charitable, and sueceeds 
well; but of the fifty hands he employs, 
not one could take his place. Many 
of these journeymen of his have been 
in business for themselves, but failed 
They are admirable workmen, but have 


not the capacity to direct, to manage, 
to carry on business. It is so the 
world over. There must be Chiefs in 
teligion, in Politics, in Industry; the 
few must lead, the many must follow. 
This is the order of Nature; it is the 
ordinance of God; and it is worse than 
idle to contend against it. The great 
question concerns the mode of desig- 
nating these chiefs, and the form of the 
relation which shall subsist between 
them and the re st of the community. 
Our present mode of designating them 
in the Industrial world—in the political 


we manage it in this country somewhat 
better—is obviously defective, and the 
relation expressed by wages, in our 
modern sense of the term, is an unde- 
niable failure. Under it there is no 
security, no permanency, no true pros- 
perity, for either worker or master- 
worker; both hurry on to one common 
ruin, 

This, we are well aware, will not be 
believed. We do not believe ourselves 
ill. We mistake the hectic flush on 
the cheek for the hue of health. ‘We 
have heard,” say our readers, “ this ery 
of ruin ever since we could remember, 
and yet we have gone on prospering, 
Increasing in wealth, refinement, art, 
literature, science, and doub oe our 
population every thirty years.” Yes, 
and we shall continue to al r in the 


same way. ‘The present stagnation of 


trade will last not much longer; busi- 
ness will soon revive, hay, is reviving ; 
and we shall feel that the evil day is 
too far off to be guarded against. We 
shall grow richer; we shall build up 


vet larger industries; the hammer will 
ring from morning till night—till far 
Into the! ht; the clack of the cotton- 
mull will accompany the music of every 
waterfall; the whole land be covered 
by a vast network of railroads and 
canals; our sl ps will display their 
canvas upon every sea, al i fill every 
port; our empire shall extend from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, : from the 
No thern Ocean to the Isthmus of Da- 
rien we shall ss England as 
much as ancient Carthage sur] ssed 
the mothe Phenicia: be the richest, 
the most renowned Lior th world 
ever saw All this, it needs no pro- 
phetic eye to foresee; prosperity ol 
this sort we may have, shall have. It 
is not of outward, material ruin we 
speak But what will avail all this 
outward prosperity,—our industries, 


our wealth, our arts, our luxuries, our 


boundless ¢ mpire, our millions of peo- 
ple, if we contain in our midst a greater 
mass of corruption, of selfishness, of 
vice, of crime, of abject misery and 
wretel dne ss. 1 n tne world ever saw 
before’ And yet, such will be our 
fate if we continue on in the path, nay, 
the broad road, in which we are now 
travelling 


But once more, we are asked, what 
is the remedy? Shall we go back to 
the Middle Ages, to Feudalism and the 
old Catholic Church? No, my coun- 
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trymen, no. ‘This is no longer possible 
even if it were desirable. We have 
got fire-arms, heathen literature, print- 
ing, and the new world; with these it 
jsnot possible to reconstruct the Middle 
Ages. How often must | remind you 
that there is no going back? Who 
ever knew yesterday toreturn' From 
the bottom of my heart I believe these 
much decried Middle Ages were far 
preferable,—regarded as definitive,—to 
our own. What we have as yet ob- 
tained by departing from them,—unless 
we make it the stepping-stone to some- 
thing more,—is far beneaththem. ‘The 
Israelites in the wilderness, | must 
needs believe were,—saving the hope 
of reaching the promised land,—worse 
off than in Egypt making bricks for 
their task-masters; but this promised 
land, flowing with milk and honey, lay 
before them, not behind them, and could 
be reached not by returning to Egypt, 
but by pressing onward through the 
wilderness. | pray thee, gentle, or 
rather ungentle reader, not to misin- 
terpret me, on this point, as thou art 
wont to do. No more than thou 


dost do [ believe in the perfection of 


the Middle Ages, as muchas I may ad- 
mire them, and as much superior to the 
present as I certainly hold them. 1 
would not bring them back if I could. 


They do not come up to my ideal of 


what is most desirable for the human 
race; nor to what is attainable even. 
They had many and heavy drawbacks. 
Out from under the veil of Romance, 
which ‘Time and Genius have woven 
for them, we see ever and anon the 
ghastly Death’s Head peering. No 
wise man regrets their departure ; no 
wise man labors to reproduce them; 
and herein the Schlegels and Oxford 
Divines are not wise, and do but kick 
against the pricks. We grieve not that 


we can have these ages no more; that 


Feudalism is gone, and the Church of 


Gregory VII., that Napoleon of the 
Eeclesiastical Order, is gone, never to 
return ; but we do grieve that in getting 
rid” of them, we have supplied their 
place by nothing better ; by nothing so 
good. In contrasting them with the 
present, we have wished to show our 
countrymen that they should not be con- 


tented with the present, nor despair of 


something better; for better once was 
and may be again; though not in the 
old form. 

But if we would not reconstruct the 


old Feudal and Catholie society, we 
would have what Feudalism and Me- 
diewval Catholicity sought to realize ; 
and to some extent, though in a rude 
and imperfect manner, it may be, did 
realize. We would have men governed, 
and well governed, let who will be the 
governors, or what form adopted there 
may be for selecting them. God’s 
curse and Humanity’s curse also do and 
will rest on the no-government schemers. 
Satan himself was chief Anarch, and 
all anarchs are his children. Men 
need government, nay, have a right to 
demand government, without which 
there is no life for them. We would 
also see revived in all its medieval 
force and activity the Christian Faith, 
and as the interpreter of that Faith, 
the Christian Church, one and indivisi- 
ble ; the ground and pillar of the truth ; 
clothed with the authority which of 
right belongs to it; and enjoining and 
exercising a discipline on high and low, 
rich and poor, as effective as that of the 
Middle Ages, but modified to meet the 
new wants and relations of Christen- 
dom. There is no true /iving on this 
God’s earth, for men who do not be- 
lieve in God, in Christ, in the ever 
present Spirit of Truth, Justice, Love ; 
in the Reality of the Spiritual World ; 
nor without the Chureh of Christ, 
active and efficient, authoritative over 
faith and conscience, competent to in- 
struct us in the mysteries of our destiny, 
and to direct us wisely and surely 
through the creation of a heaven here 
on earth, to a holier and higher heaven 
hereafter. We must revoke the divorce 
unwisely and wickedly decreed between 
politics and religion and morality. It 
must not be accounted a superfluity in 
the politician to have a conscience ; nor 
an impertinence to speak and to act as 
if he believed in the eternal God, and 
feared the retributions of the unseen 
world; nor inconsistent with the ac- 


knowledged duties of the minister of 


religion, to withhold absolution from 
the base politician, the foul wreteh, 
whatever his private morals, who will 
in public life betray his country, or sup- 


port an unjust policy through plea of 


utility or mere expediency. It must 
not always be in vain that a public 
measure is shown to be unjust in order 
to secure its defeat, or just, in order to 
secure its adoption. Nations must be 
made to feel that there is a Higher than 
they, and that they may lawfully do 
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only what the Sovereign of sovereigns 
commands. Right must be carried into 
the cabinet councils of ministers, into 


legislative halls, into the bureaus of 
business, and preside at the tribunals of 


justice ; men must be made to feel deep 
in their inmost being, whether in public 
life or in private life, that they are 
watched by the all-seeing Eye, and that 
it is better to be poor, better to beg, 
better to starve, than to depart in the 
least iota from the law of rigid 
justice, and thrice blessed charity. This 
is what we need; what we demand for 
our country, for all countries; and de- 
mand too in the reverend name of Him 
who was, and is, and is to be, and in the 
sacred name of Humanity, whose ma- 
ternal heart is wounded by the least 
wound received by the least significant 
of her children. 

But how shall this faith be repro- 
duced? It is not for me to answer this 
question. There are, as I compute, 
some fifteen thousand clergymen in this 
country, of all names and grades; all, 
I am bound to presume, good men and 
true ; apostolic men; laboring with an 
eye single to the glory of their Master 
in the salvation of men; able ministers 
of the New ‘Testament, comprehending 
all mysteries, and competent to unfold 
to us the destinies of man and society ; 
speaking with an unction from the Holy 
One, words of truth with power, as 
men having authority. To these belongs 
the prerogative to answer the question 
proposed. I| have no disposition to 
encroach on their peculiar province. 
But, holy fathers, permit me with all 
respect for your order, to ask. vou 
being what I have presumed, how hap- 
pens it that truth dies out of the hearts 
of the people, that God’s altars are 


everywhere digged down. and those of 


Mammon set up? It is not for me to 
rebuke an elder, but, holy fathers, 
does not this fact speak of “ne glected 
duty, of unfaithfulness to your charge ? 
Your profession falls into disrepute ; 
your flocks run after strange gods, and 
set up those to be gods which are no 
gods. Some of your most zealous sup- 
porters, who are severest against those 
who reverence you not, who carry 
around the box of charity, put a pe nny 
in but do take a shilling out: vour 
well dressed hearers, in their soft 
cushioned pews, smile or sleep when 
you talk of heaven, of hell, of eternity, 
of man’s accountabjlity and the neces- 


sity of seeking heaven by self-denial, 
by crucifying the world, and exercising 
faith towards God and charity towards 
men. These old-fashioned notions 
seem to be outgrown, and men fancy 
themselves now gliding on safely to the 
Celestial City, as my friend Hawthorne 
has it, on recently constructed rail- 
roads, with Apollyon himself for con- 
ductor and chief engineer. Could this 
have happened, holy fathers, if you had 
been faithful to the Great Head of the 
Chureh? OQ, it is a fearful thing that 
you and I shall be compelled to answer 
at the dread tribunal for the faith of this 
people! God will ask of us, Where 
are the children I committed to your 
charge’ What shall we have to an- 
Swe rt 

Politically, also, we need something, 
and something may unquestionably be 
done, especially in this country where 
the people are supreme, inasmuch as 
the people are wise and _ virtuous. 
Were it my province to sugge st any- 
thing to be done under this head, I 
should recommend the complete de- 
struction of the paper money system, 
the repeal of all measures fac¢ tiously 
called Protection of Home Industry, 
which tax one interest for the purpose 
of building up another, and labor for 
the enhancement of the profits of 
capital ; and the adoption of a uniform 
measure of values, so that men shall 
buy and sell by the same measure, and 
trade cease to be only a re spectable 


form of gambling with loaded dice. 


But. I am told that the great merit of 
the politician is to find out and con- 
form to the will of the people ; I will 
therefore make no proposition. There 


re at least in this country, computing 


Federal and State officers, from Presi 


dent down to tide-waiters, and Gover- 
nors down to field-drivers, all told, not 
less than some hundred and_ fifty 
thousand office-holders, to say nothing 
of twice as many office-se ekers, hardly 
if at all their inferiors. ‘These are the 
Political Chiefs of the people. The 
people are virtuous and intelligent. 
‘They will always therefore select the 
most virtuous and intelligent of their 
number for theirchiefs. ‘These office- 


holders, therefore, are and must be 
held to be a fair and full representation 
of the virtue and intelligence of the 
American people. 

Now, it belongs to these, the select- 
ed chiefs of the people, to introduce 
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and carry through all needed political 
reforms. Political Chiefs, you are in- 
trusted with power ; you have the con- 
fidence of the people ; you are selected 
by us to be our governors and guides. 
Now, in the name of our common 
country we call upon you, since you 
unquestionably have the ability, to put 
an end to the evils we have com- 
plained of, so far as they belong to 
your department. I am sure the peo- 
ple, if they are as wise and as virtuous 
as you tell them the y are, and have 
made them believe they are, have never 
wished the political state of things 
which now is. I am sure, that the 
great mass of your constituents, how- 
ever they may err as to means, do 
really prefer good government, which 
maintains freedom for all, and which 
at least gives us this simple kind 
liberty of which Carlyle speaks, to 
buy where we can cheapest, to sell 
where dearest. Do you then regard 
this will, resign your functions, or 
work out something better than we 
now have; and better not merely for 
rich — ts and trading politicians, 
but better for my poor sister the wash- 
erwoman, and the still poorer sister, 
the sempstress, with her three little 
children growing up in ignorance, to be 
corrupted by the rabble rout with which 
they must associate. 

Of Industrial Reforms properly so 
called, we speak not. Owenisms, St. 
Simonisms, fourierisms, ( ‘ommunisins, 
and zsms enough in all conscience are 
rife, indicating at least, that men are 
beginning to feel that the present in- 
dustrial relations are becoming quite 
unbearable. Three years ago, | 
brought forward my * Morrison Pill,” 
but the public made up wry faces, and 
absolutely refused to take it; so much 
the worse for them. I cannot afford 


to throw away my medicines, even if 


they are quack medicines. I cease 
attempting to prescribe. I leave this 
matter to the natural chiefs of Indus- 
try, that is, to Bank Presidents, Cash- 
ie®®, and Directors; to the Presidents 
and Directors of Insurance Offices, 
of Railroads and other Corporations ; 
heavy manufacturers, and leading mer- 
chants ; the Master-Workers, in Car- 
lyle’s terminology, the Plugsons of Un- 
dershot. Messrs. P lugsons of Under- 
shot, you are a numerous and a power- 
ful body. You are the Chiefs of In- 
dustry, and in some sort hold our lives 


in your pockets. You are a respecta- 
ble body. I see you occupying the 
chief seats in the synagogues, con- 
sulted by Secretaries of the Treasury, 
constituting boards of Trade, Conven- 
tions of Manufacturers, forming Home 
Leagues, presiding over Lyceums, 
making speeches at meetings for the 
relief of the poor, and other charitable 
purposes. You are great; you are 
respectable ; and you have a benevo- 
lent regard for all poor laborers. Suf- 
fer me, alas, a poor laborer enough, 
to do you homage, and render you 
the tribute of my gratitude. Think 
not that I mean to reproach you with 
the present state of Industry and the 
Working Men. I have no reproaches 
to bring. But, ye are able to place 
our Industry on its right basis, and I 
come as one to call upon you to do it; 

nay, to tell you that not i only, but a 
Higher than any of us, will hold you 
responsible for the future condition of 
the Industrial Classes. If you govern 
industry only with a view to your own 
profit, to the profit of master-workers, 
I tell you that the little you contribute 
to build Work Houses, and to furnish 
Bread and Soup, will not be held as a 
final discharge. If God has given you 
capacities to lead, it has been that you 
might be a blessing to those who want 
thatcapacity. As he will holdthe Clergy 


responsible’ for the religious faith of 


the people, as he will hold the Political 
Chiefs responsible for the wise ordi- 
nance and administration of govern- 
ment,so, my respected Masters, will he 
hold you responsible for the wise or- 
ganization of industry and the just 
distribution of its fruits. Here, I dare 


speak, for here I am the interpreter of 


the law of God. Every pang the poor 
mother feels over her starving boy, is 
recorded in Heaven against you, and 
goes to swell the account you are 
running up there, and which you, with 
all your financiering, may be unable to 
discharge. Do not believe that no 
books are kept but your own, nor that 
your method of book-keeping by double 
entry is the highest method, the most 
perfect. Look to it, then. What 
does it profit, though a man gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? 
Ay, my respected Masters, as little as 
ye think of the matter, ye have souls, 
and souls that ean be lost too, if not 
lost already. In God’s name, in hu- 
manity’s name, nay, in the name of 
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your own souls, which will not relish 
the fire that is never quenched, nor 
feel at ease under the gnawings of the 
worm that never dies, let me entreat 
you to lose no time in re-arranging In- 
dustry, and preventing the recurrence 
of these evils, which with no malice | 
have roughly sketched for you to look 
upon. ‘The matter, my friends, 
pressing, and delay may prove fatal. 
Remember, there is a God in Heaven, 
who may say to you, “Go to now, ye 
rich men, weep and how! for your mis- 
eries that shall come upon you; your 
riches are corrupted, and your gar- 
ments are moth-eaten, your gold and 
silver cankered; and the rust of 
them shall be a witness against you, 
and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. 
You have up to | 
wrath against the last days. 


is 


is 


yourselves 


Behold 


stored 
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BY MRS. 
Twitiext was shading with its dusky 
veil the streets of Strasburg, and still 
a stream of gold burnished the lofty 
spire which crowns its cathedral 
Nearly five hundred feet in height, it is 
the first object that glows with the kiss 
of the rising sun, and is the last to be 
embellished with its evening rays. 

At a window in the vicinity, com- 
manding a full view of this splendid 
Gothic structure, sat a man, perhaps 
fifty years of age, with his eyes intent- 
ly fixed upon the illuminated spire. It 
was to him a dear, familiar thing, for 
he had looked upon it from childhood ; 
and there were associations now clus- 
tering around his heart, that brought the 
flush of suppressed emotion to his brow 
He was a lonely man—with but one 
child—and that child was soon to be 
launched upon the billows of a world, 
too often stormy, seldom calm. ‘The 
light disappeared; yet still he gazed 
upon that distant point that seemed to 
touch the sky; and, as he pondered, 
his thoughts | shaped 
themselves into words 

“ Beautiful Ideal! Region of shadowy 


unconsciously 


‘ THE IDEAL 
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the hire of the laborers who have 
reaped your fields of which you have 
defrauded them, crieth out; and the 
ery of them hath entered into the ears 
of the Lord of Sabaoth.” This is not 
my denunciation; it is not the deela- 
‘ king to arm 
the poor against the rich; but it is God 
himself speaking to you now in warn- 


mation of the agrarian sec 


ing, what he will hereafter, unless you 
are wise, speak to you in retribution, 

More we had proposed to say, but 
with recommending anew to 
our readers the work we have noticed, 
which if not always sound in 
its philosophy, is earnest in its tone, 
rebukes, and often in 
its suggestions. ‘The more such books 
are multiplied and read, the better will 
it be for us. 


close 
as one, 


just in its Wise 


AND THE REAL 


SWIFT. 


thought! peopled with beings not of 
clay, and stored with images traced in 
dreamy loveliness upon the tablets of 
the fervid mind—beautiful Ideal! whom 
[ worshipped with all the energy of 
youthful passion in years gone by, give, 
oh! give me back the pristine freshness 
of early manhood; give me back the 
delusive charm that lulled my spirit 
into a blest forgetfulness of transitory 
things, and wove a web of transparent 
light around my soul. 

“ Beautiful Ideal! how I worship- 
ped thee; yet thine the wan- 
dering gleam upon the ocean of exist- 
ence, that led my bark astray; and, 
when with joy I would have 
moored that bark in the wished-for ha- 
ven, it struck and stranded upon unsus- 
The floated 
ain, dismasted, with nothing but 
the naked hull to ste until, 
drifting on, it found deeper waters and 

But it is at besta 
just bearing its pre- 


was 


eager 


pected shoals. wreck 


onee 
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a serener calm. 
red thing: 


cious freight, and verging towards the 


shatt 


far off shore, from which no vessel has 
returned. 
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“ Beautiful Ideal! once more I eall 
upon thee to restore the day-dreams of 
my youth—TI call upon thee to rebuild 
the fairy castles in which it was my 
delight to dwell—I call upon thee to 
renew the golden promises of hope. 
Ah! idle, worse than idle, thus to cling 
to what has once betrayed, and would 
betray again. Have wasted years 
brought with them lessons so severe, 
only to drive me back again in despair, 
to the spell that worked my ruin? To 
have lived in vain—to have been but as 
an atom of dust in this beautiful world 
—and then, to die! 

“But my son—my only, my gifted 
child—how I tremble for thee, possess- 
ing as thou dost, all the elements that 
form a highly intellectual being. While 
yet thy infant lips were unused to 
speech, thou wouldst point to the wan- 
dering cloud as it curled into fantastic 
shapes, and watch with upturned brow 
the changes of light and shade. Thy 
playthings all forgotten, thou wouldst 
sit in mute ecstasy when the sweet 
tones of thy mother’s harp were heard ; 
and, unknowing why, the tears would 
gush from their welling fountain, and 
thou wouldst hide thy face upon her bo- 
som. I remember, that while yet a little 
child, thou didst ask me if stars were 
not angels’ eyes; and as | encouraged 
the poetical idea, | felt that thine was 
not a common mind. Yet, is it to be 
thy blessing or thy curse!’ 

“* My blessing, dear father,” said the 

youth, who had just entered and ove r- 
heard the latter part of his parent’s 
soliloquy ; “you would not wish me, 
surely, to be one of the common herd, 
obtuse to everything excepting what | 
see, hear, touch, smell or taste ? [ would 
as soon be yonder beast of burthen, as 
be a man, without any of the aspi- 
rations that dignify and exalt our na- 
ture.” 

The lips of the elder Steiner relaxed 
into a smile, as he laid his hand upon 
the head of the handsome youth, who 
had seen some twenty summers. “ And 
get, Wieland,” he said mournfully, * the 
decline of life must be gilded with 
something more enduring than day- 
dreams and beautiful illusions. If we 
would be content when oldage overtakes 
us, we must feel that we have not alto- 
gether lived in vain.” 

‘* Let old age take care of itself, f 
ther: I would live while I live, and in 
the glorious revelations of philosophy | 
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would worship mind. Nay, tell me not 
what you have often told me, that phi- 
losophy is full of dangerous subtleties 
and improbable theories. While I have 
the creations of your own gifted mind 
to speak to mine, I cannot shun the 
dreamy and beautiful speculations of the 
sc hools.” 

“T have lived long enough, my dear 
Wieland, to become convinced of the 
errors of my favorite theories, and to 
condemn that system of study, which 
leads us too often to involve in myste- 
ry the naked majesty of truth. It is 
like shutting out the rays of the noon- 
day sun, to grope by the light of a 
flickering candle. And yet, I admit, 
Wieland, that against my better judg- 
ment, I find myself sometimes rearing 
those baseless fabrics, which a single 
gleam of truth can destroy.” 

“Truth ?” 

“Ay, the real as opposed to the 
ideal—the actual as opposed to the vi- 
sionary—the thing having being in itself, 
as opposed to what is merely a phan- 
tasm of the mind.” 

“ Good; and the right angles, trian- 
gles, and squares of truth, brought to 
the very point of the compasses, are to 
geometrize the parterre of my brain, 
until not a curve line of grace is left.” 

“ Far from it, my dear boy; I would 
not wish te rob life of all its poetry 
and grace, but I would press upon you the 
danger of living in an imaginary world 
of your own. ‘The wildest enthusiasts, 
who have broached the wildest schemes, 
generally began with less startling doc- 
trines, which finally led them step by 
—_ to the natural result,—for error 

“an rarely rest satisfied with anything 
shert of the extreme. In the simple 


recital of the most prominent events of 


my life, you will not be uninterested ; 
and the tale may have its influence 
upon your subse ae nt career. 

‘Like yourself, dear Wieland, I was 
reared in affluence, a position not cal- 
culated to make us acquainted with 
ourselves, nor to give us just views of 
the world. I entered upon my studies 
in the university of Gottingen, at the 
age of twenty, witha mind all energy, 
and a heart all flame. I was tolerably 
well read in the philosophical literature 
of the day, from the sublimated doc- 
trine of the mystics, to the more chil- 
ling dogmas of materialism; and the 
result was what might have been ex- 
pected—I had no belief at all—but 
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inclined sometimes towards the tenets 
of one sect, and sometimes towards the 
tenets of another. There was some- 
thing that fostered my self-esteem in 
the idea of identifying myself with the 
followers of what I, at length, conceiv- 
ed to be the most elevated philosophy ; 
and after a residence of three years 
at Gottingen, I espoused the peculiar 
doctrines of Spinoza, in preference to 
the rest. I looked around upon the 
beautiful world, and recognized the 
universe as God. 
Nature, I worshipped a mysterious sub- 
stance, endowed with infinite attributes, 
extension and thought; of which all 
spirits were modifications, and of whose 
essence all things were but subordi- 
nate portions. Rapt in the dreamy 
speculations to which such a belief im- 
pelled, I neglected all study that did 
not minister to the gratification of my 
absorbing passion ; and the ‘ mind dis- 
eased’ shrank from more healthful ali- 
ment, and from exercise less supine. 

*“ Endowed by nature with the dan- 
gerous gift of eloquence, I became an 
oracle among my young associates; 
and found but too many ready to em- 
brace the dogmas which were presented 
to them arrayed in all the alluring 
gracefulness of philosophical drapery. 
From being a teacher, | became a wri- 
ter; unfortunately, a successful on 
and thus, having thrown down the 
gauntlet as the « :pion of Pantheism, 


I no longer examined the claims of 
other doctrines, but oecupied myself 


solely in defending and advancing the 
cause I had espouse d. 

“Tt was about this time that I ac- 
knowledged a new influence—the in- 
fluence of woman, or rather of beauty. 
Leading the secluded life of a student, 
I had mingled but little in female soci- 
ety, and to look upon the form of beau- 
ty, was to love. Sweet Hermine! 
young, guileless, and confiding, there 

yas no mystery, no chilling reserve in 
the acknowledgment of her attach- 
ment, and I! felt that | was deeply, 
tenderlv, I may say blindly, loved. She 
could not comprehend the scope of my 
severer studies, but would listen with 
dreamy wonder to the lesser mysteries 
of my creed, and would strive to think 
as I thought, and to follow where I 
might lead. 

“ Ah, this was a beautiful episode in 
the record of my life, and even now, 
the remembrance of those days comes 


A profound lover of 


back upon me with all the freshness of 
a recent dream. It does not seem re- 
ality, for years have thrown a misty 
veil upon my heart, and tinged with an 
ideal glow the shadows of the past, 
Happy months passed on, until the time 
approached that was to unite me in 
marriage to the lovely Hermine. 
Stronger and stronger had become the 
silken bond of love, and I had already 
learned to feel for her as the wife of 
my bosom. 

“One beautiful moonlight evening as 
we sat together, I could not help plead- 
ing for a shorter period of probation, 
until at length she raised her soft blue 
eyes to mine, and whispered, ‘ Thy will, 
me is mine.’ 

** As I pressed my lips upon her brow, 
I said, ‘ Dear Hermine, may I ever pos- 
sess such mesmeric influence over thee! 

“She gazed earnestly at me for a mo- 
ment, and then asked, ‘ Could you mag- 
netize me, Ernest! I have always had 
the greatest desire to know if mesmer- 
ism could work such wonders upon me 
as I have heard related respecting 
others.’ 

Although not what might be called 
a disciple of Mesmer, still I could not 
resist the evidence of my senses in the 
experiments | had witnessed ; and in 
the power 1 had been able to exercise 
over others while in the magnetic sleep, 
I saw enough to stagger my scepticism. 
After repeated importunity on her part 
I consented to make the attempt. She 
sat before me, with her smiling eyes 
fixed on mine, while I went through the 
usual manipulations, until gradually the 
fringed eyelids closed, and her head 
sank upon her shoulder in a heavy 
slumber. With a still greater intensi- 
ty of will, I said mentally, ‘Go, pure 
spirit, to the land where they say the 
blest repose ;’ and, ere long, a change, 
as unearthly as it was beautiful, seemed 
to flit across her countenance, while 
her lips gently murmured, *‘ heaven— 
heaven.’ She was the image of tran- 
quillity, of peace, of happiness; and, 
trembling with agitation at the visible 
efiect of the mysterious spe ll, | ceased 
the harmless incantation, and willed 
her to awake. With a sigh, anda half 
stifled sob, her spirit returned to its 
dwelling, with only a dim and indis- 
tinct recollection of repose. 

“ Several times | repeated similar ex- 
periments upon herself, and other mem- 
bers of her family, not always with 
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equal success, but seldom failing in pro- 
ducing the magnetic sleep. 

“Jt was a lovely afternoon in early 
summer; the day preceding that on 
which I was to call Hermine mine for 
ever. Her relations, some of whom 
had come from a distance to be present 
at her bridal, were around her; and at 
the earnest request of one of them who 
was an unbeliever in Mesmerism, Her- 
mine consented to be magnetized again. 
When I had succeeded in producing 
the somnolent state, I willed that she 
should visit the regions of the lost. I 
know not how the idea entered my 
mind, or why | acted upon it, but it was 
done in the thoughtless levity of the 
moment. 
suffering and disquiet overspread her 
countenance, and distorted its usually 
unruffled lineaments. She gasped vio- 
lently once or twice, and then became 
pale and motionless. Alarmed and 
terror-stricken at the result of my rash 
proceeding, I instantly resorted to the 
usual means to awaken her, but with- 
out success,—I had lost the power ! 
There she lay, still as death, yet so 
love ly that she seemed too beautiful for 
earth. They besought me imploringly 
to release her from the terrific slum- 
ber,—alas! I had no longer command 
over myself, and to that circumstance 
| imputed my failure in the effort to 
awaken her. Her brother leaned over 
her, and, touching her hand, started 
back with the ap . r ery, ‘My God, 
she is dead!’ | grasped the wrist, 
there was no pulse; in agony | placed 
my shaking hand upon her heart, it did 
not beat beneath the pressure. With 
the speed of phrenzy, I ran for the 
nearest physician, so that in a few 
minutes he was by her side; but he 
turned away in tears, and said that she 
was dead! I would not—could not 
think so. I believe my senses must 
have left me, for | persisted in striving 
to arouse her from that frightful slum- 
ber, and not until I sank unconscious 
beside her, could they remove me. 

x‘ They ascertaine d, while I lay in that 
haavy swoon, that her death was caused 
by the _ re of a blood-vessel near 
the heart. God only knows how far | 


was instrumental in producing it, but 
I looked upon myself as her destroyer. 
Never before had | witnessed death, 
save in the brute creation; never had | 
seen the lamp of life extinguished in 
humanity. 


Whither, oh! whither had 


Ere long, an expression of 


fled the pure spirit of the departed? 
Where was the loving soul bound to 
mine by the dearest and holiest of ties? 
Annihilation! the thought was horror! 
All was doubt—darkness—and despair. 
No ray of comfort shone on the tracl- 
less waste of conjecture that spread 
itselfbefore me ; beyond, around, within, 
a gloom profound;—the Ideal then only 
aggravated the blackness of the abyss 
into which I was plunged. 

** | went in to see her for the last time, 
just as they were about screwing down 
her coffin-lid for ever. Oh! the dread- 
ful realities of death! How my shud- 
dering soul cowered in the presence of 
man’s relentless and triumphant foe! 
‘Take her not away now,’ I said, im- 
ploringly ; ‘see, how beautiful she 
looks—she may still but sleep—oh ! do 
not heap the cold, damp mould upon 
that beloved form—it may yet revive !’ 
They folded down the covering of her 
neck—oh God! the livid trace of death’s 
decaying finger! A mist came over my 
eyes—I stooped to kiss the pure pale 
brow—and as the vivid reality forced 
itself upon me, that she whom I had 
loved so well, was but a clod of the 
valley now, the scalding drops, which 
shame the eye of manhood, fell fast 
above her dear remains. 

“| found myself, at length, beside her 
grave. It was a green and shaded 
spot, where, but a few days before, we 
had wandered together over the grassy 
hillocks, in all the buoyant hopefulness 
of youth and happiness. Death had 
stepped between us—and as the earth 
rattled heavily upon her coffin, I felt 
that there lay buried all that I had to 
love and live for. Ah! Wieland, bitter 
indeed is the first draught of the cup 
of sorrow; still more bitter, when it is 
tasted by one unprepared and unre- 
signed to drink it. 


“ With a crushed and aching heart, I 
sought relief in study. In the solitude 
of my closet, I again strove to illume 
the magic lantern that had beguiled so 
many weary hours with its glowing 
pictures. But the spirit’s destiny! the 
spirit’s destiny In letters of fire, 
written upon the walls—the earth—the 
sky—wherever I might turn, there, in 
characters that burned into my soul, J 
saw inscribed, ‘the spirit’s destiny!’ 
1 could not fly from the oppressive 
thought; and when I endeavored to 
face it, all grew dark around me ex- 
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cepting those characters of fire, ‘ the 
spirit’s destiny!’ Nature—philosophy 
—godlike mind—gave me no clue to 
solve the impenetrable mystery ; and 
when, after many months of mental 
anguish, I resumed the labors of my 
pen, it was but to broach wilder 
schemes, and to disseminate more im- 
pious principles, 

“Tt was at this time that I began to 
receive anonymous letters from a distant 
part of Germany, written with so much 
talent, and confuting with so much 
ability my favorite theories, that | be- 
came deeply interested in the polemical 
corresponde nee. For more than a year 
it continued, uprooting one by one the 
arguments in favor of natural re sligion ; 
and I was at length both mortified and 
confounded when my antagonist ac- 
knowledged herself of the weaker sex. 
*T contend not,’ she said, ‘1 contend 
not in the cause of an ideal God; and 
if my we apons have in any way blunted 
the edge of yours, it is not owing to 
the skill with which they have been 
wielded, but to the weight and te mper 
of their blades. ‘There is a foothold in 
revealed religion, as opposed to philo- 
sophy, which gives a vantage-ground, 
and enables the weaker combatant to 
overcome, when, standing upon the 
same dead level, he must have suc- 
cumbed to superior strength. If, as 
you admit, you would abandon your 
skeptical doctrines, were it not for 


bringing upon yourself the ridicule of 


your many readers—let me implore you, 
with all the energy of one who will 
probably ere long enter upon the reali- 
ties of the unseen world—let me im- 
plore you to weigh your decision in the 
balance of integrity. Recreant, from 
eonviction, to the cause of error, oh! 
be not, from choice, recreant to the 
cause of truth, just as it begins to dawn 
upon your soul! My failing health may 


prevent our ever meeting on this side of 


the grave—but there—there—Ernest 
Steiner, shall we meet there ’ 

‘*No solicitation—no entreaties, could 
induce my unknown friend to reveal 
her name; and when at length the 
mysterious correspondence ceased, | 
felt as if the spirit of truth, of purity, 
and of goodness, had left my soul for 
ever. Howl yearne sd to look upon her 
face, and to hear her voice luring me 
on to better and more enduring hopes ! 
Call it enthusiasm—eall it madness— 
call it what you will—I could have 
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knelt and worshipped the gifted being 
who thus seemed sent to rescue me 
from the yawning gulf of atheism, and 
to draw aside the veil that hid the 
glorious realities of truth from my 
me ental vision. 

‘The state of my mind for two years 
had been such as greatly to affect my 
health, and the prostration of my 
streneth made me a prey to the most 
distressing languor and depression. 
The blight that had fallen upon my 
ambitious hopes, and the impossibility 
of retrieving the past so as to distin- 
guish myself conscientiously in the 
path I had chosen, almost proved a 
death-blow to me. In the very zenith 
of my literary fame, when I had sue- 
ceeded in winning for myself an envia- 
ble reputation among the Neologists of 
Germany, | saw the foundation of the 
fabric | had been rearing crumble be- 
neath my feet, and felt that I could no 
longer defend with integrity or ability 
the cause in which | had labored. I 
abandoned, for the time, all philosophi- 
eal study, and determined, at length, to 
recruit my waning health and exhausted 
spirits at the springs of Baden-Baden. 

“ What a variety of light and shade 


in the condition and circumstances of 


individuals does such a place of resort 
present! Youth, intent on pleasure, 
with the flush of joy and hope upon the 
cheek, and the merry laugh ringing 
from out the depths of a free, unbur- 
thened heart ;—beauty, intent on con- 
quest, with brow of light and winning 
smile, weaving its resistless spell 
around a host of votaries ;—talent, 
drawing within its magic circle the 
gifted few, aspiring to be the nucleus 
around which the lesser satellites delight 
to revolve :—disease, with shrunken 
form and pallid lineaments, yearning 
for the boon that would bring sweetness 
to the cup of life, full, perchance to 
overflowing, with every other gift that 
blesses humanity.—all these, and more 
than these, are found among the motley 
crowd that yearly haunt these health- 
restoring springs 

‘It is, at least, comforting to those 
afflicted with lighter ailments, to see 
how rapidly the invigorating air and 
healing waters work a change in the 
almost confirmed invalid ; so that many 
who arrive on litters, depart in a few 
weeks, rejoicing in a renovated frame. 

“ A day or two after my arrival, [ was 
standing with a friend on one of the 
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sloping terraces which adorn the gar- 
den, while he pointed out and named to 
me the persons worthy of being distin- 
guished from the c rowd. After a long 
array of titled personages and literati 
had soa presented to my notice, 
‘Who,’ | asked, ‘are the unpretending 
persons just advancing towards us—] 
mean, that venerable old man, and the 
fading yet intellectual-looking woman 
that leans, as if for support, upon his 
arm’ ; 

“*T hat is Professor L——, of Berlin, 
the most celebrated of the few Ortho- 
dox*® theologians that Germany can 
boast ; and the lady is his only daughter. 
She is, as you see, past the first bloom 
of womanhood ; but she is a rare speci- 
men of intellectual culture, and I doubt 
if our land can produce another Frede- 
rika. Incessant study has worn down 
her physical strength; but her mental 
powers are undiminished, and her love 
of everything that is true, pure, and 
good, adds a bright, untarnished lustre 
to her name.’ 

*“ An undefinable sensation shot 
through my frame—a thrill, that made 
my heartstrings vibrate. My thoughts 
reverted to the unknown who, but a few 
months before, had given a deeper inte- 
rest to my life than it had ever known. 
And where was she now? Had her fate 
been sealed by death's stern warrant, 
or did she still live to hope and pray 
for me’ I gazed after the receding 
form of Frederika; and as a wild, im- 
probable idea forced itself upon me, I 
left my friend, and sought the solitude 
of my chamber. 

* | saw her no more that day ; but the 
following one, at sunset, we met at the 
upper spring. My friend was also 
there, and introduced us to each other. 
To my great disappointment, not a shade 
passed over her countenance as she 
heard my name, but, entering into con- 
versation with the most graceful ease 
and self-possession, she soon charmed 
me by the originality and depth of her 
mind, and by the unaffected simplicity 
ef her manner. Her father I found a 
no less agreeable acquaintance; and 
when at length he delicately alluded to 
my success as an author, I saw the 
eyes of Frederika turned upon me, as 
I answered, * Yet | would gladly blot 
out, if T could, all that I have written.’ 


‘To belong to the Orthodox party in Germany at the present time, the great 
points of Lutheran belief must be admitted.’ 


“¢T have admired your genius,’ re- 
plied the old man, ‘ but I admit that I 
have regretted its being exercised upon 
the ephe meral philosophy so much in 
vogue—a philosophy the more danger- 
ous, because it surrounds itself with 
all the allurements of mental imagery, 
and casts a veil of dreamy beauty 
around its most glaring inconsisten- 
cles.’ 

‘* The harmony of the moral world,’ 
I replied, ‘as well as the order of me 
physical universe, has dispelled in a 
great degree the clouds that detail 
my mental vision; and | see at last the 
scheme of eternal intelligence develop- 
ing itself alike in both. ‘The wonderful 
adaptation of means to ends has con- 
vineed me that there is a great First 
Cause separate from myself—infinite in 
power—the maker and upholder of all 
things.’ 

“A tear glistened in the eyes of the 
old man, as he turned his face towards 
his daughter; and our conversation 
was abruptly terminated by his being 
called away. 

“ Frederikaand myself were left alone. 
My heart throbbed with unwonted ra- 
pidity ; the state of suspense was 
misery. 

“*Tell me,’ I began—and, abashed 
at my presumption, | hesitated. She 
looked at me for a moment in silence; 
then, gently placing her hand in mine, 
she said: 

‘“* Ernest Steiner, we have met at 
last.’ 

“T raised that hand to my lips—but 
emotions too sacred for utterance over- 
powered me. 


“ Two monthe—two eventful months 
passed away; and the hue of health 
again visited ‘the cheek of Frederika. 
In my intercourse with herself and her 
admirable parent, [had felt my nature 
purified and improved ; while my views 
were In a great measure enlightene d 
and confirmed by the simple, but all- 
powerful arguments of the Christian 
divine. I had, found in the real friend 
of my soul, the ideal bride of my af- 
fections; but the word upon which 
my all of happiness must be staked, 
had not been spoken. I had, when a 
child, blown bubbles in the summer 
air, and as the floating orb was sus- 
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pended between earth and Heaven, and thy steps astray, then let the counsels 
I marked its opal shades, and saw the she has give n thee, lure thee back into 
bright images reflected on its surface, the paths of purity and peace.” 
I searcely dared to breathe, for fear | The young man clasped his father’s 
should dissolve the existence of that hand between his own, and both re- 
fairy globe. Thus did I feel, as the mained silent. ‘There were thoughts 
hour drew on that must either unite, or too deep for their utterance, or for my 
separate us for ever. It was no com- expression, that were busy at their 
mon die to cast; it must be blighted hearts; and as mght in its starry 
manhood—or—a prospect of happiness beauty closed around them, the 
that I could not trust myself to dwell shrouded memories of other days 
upon. came floating on, and robed the past in 
“It was on the evening prior to her golden colors such as it was wont to 
departure from Baden, that I told her wear. 
of my deep, my fervent attachment. The elder Steiner continued to 
I told her what she had been to me in gaze in dreamy reverie upon the tow- 
that dark and stormy period of my ering spire, and as he remembered how 
life, when I turned away in bitterness often she had looked out upon that sky 
from every sound of consolation; [ with him, and had spoken of its eternal 
told her of the yearning desire of my mysteries, a faint smile illumined his 
heart to be a wiser and a better man. countenance, and he breathed this pas- 
With all the pleading tenderness of sionate appeal to the recollection of 
love, I besought her to share life’s weal burie d joys 
or woe with me; and as the light of * Beautiful Ideal! oh, come to me 
her placid smile beamed in beauty and again, freighted with the precious love, 
hope upon my soul, I felt that earth which as my wife she boreme. Come 
had no choicer gift to bestow, and that to me, with all the hallowed influences, 
the best blessing I had ever coveted which, for years, she shed around my 
was now indeed mine. soul. Come to me, not with the sha- 
“Dost thouremember thy mother,my dows of the early grave, but with the 
boy’ Aye, by those tears, I see that soft rainbow hues of my wedded home. 
thou hast not forgotten her. Comes Refined and exalted by the touch of 
she in the still night-watches to bless truth, oh, whisper to my heart of the 
thy slumber? Wieland, when the happinessthat is hers! ‘Tell me, in my 
passion-pulses of thy young bosom are hours of despondence, that she lives 
throbbing wildly, and temptation with where the Ideal fades, and is merged 
its winning blandishments would lead in the mighty Real! 


Note.—Atthe presenttime,accounts the effect of Animal Magnetism upon 
of experiments in Animal Magnetism her ; if, indeed, he should be able to 
are apt to excite the smile of incredulity; succeed in his effort. He willed that 
and one of the incidents of the above sto- she should visit heaven; and as he 
ry will, perhaps, find but few believers. watched her countenance, he could ob- 
It is paralleled, however, to some extent serve the expression of suffering giving 
by a circumstance within the know- place to one of tranquil enjoyment. 
ledge of the writer, which occurred in When she awoke, she told him that she 
this country a few years since. An had dreamed of Paradise; and de- 
eminent phy sician of New York, who scribed in the most circumstantial and 
was far from being a believer in Mes- glowing manner, what she had felt and 
merism, was attending a female patient seen. The physician, from that time, 
laboring under distressing nervous de- ceased to calobiet the experiments 
bility. During the heavy sleep that mentioned by others as unworthy of 
succeeded one of her most severe at- belief. 
tacks, he thought that he would test J. L. 8. 
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REMARKS ON AMERICAN 


BY HORATIO 


Tue susceptibility, the tastes, and the 
genius which enable a people to enjoy 
the Fine Arts,and to excel in them, 
have been denied to the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, not only by European talkers, 
butby Europeanthinkers. The assertion 
of our obtuseness and inefficiency in 
this respect, has been ignorantly and 
pre sumptuously set forth by some per- 
sons, merely to fill up the 
our condemnation. Others have 
rived at the same _ conclusion, 
examining our political and 

character, after investigating our exX- 
ploits and testing our capacities. They 
admit that we trade with enterprise 
and skill, that we build ships cunningly 
and sail them well, that we have a 


ar- 
after 
social 


quick and far-sighted apprehension of 


the value of a territory, that we make 
wholesome homespun laws for its goy- 
ernment, and that we fight hard when 
molested in any of these homely exer- 


cises of our ability; but they assert 
that there is a stubborn, anti- poetical 
tendency in all that we do, or say, or 
think: they attribute our very ex- 
cellence in the ordinary business of 
life, to causes which must prevent our 
deve lopme nt as artists. 

Enjoying the accumulated result of 


the thought and labor of centuries, 


Europe has witnessed our struggles 
with the hardships of an untamed con- 
tinent. and the disadvantages of co- 
lonial relations, with but a partial ap- 
preciation of what we aim at, with but 
an imperfect knowledge of what we 
have done. Seeing us inte ntly occu- 
pied during several generations in fell- 
ing forests, in building towns, and 
constructing roads, she thence formed 


agheory that we are good for nothing 


except these pioneer efforts. She 
taunted us, because there were no 
statues or frescoes in our log-cabins ; 
she pronounced us unmusical, because 


we did not sit down in the swamp with 
an Indian on one side, and a rattle- 


snake on the other, to play the violin. 
That she should triumph over the de- 
ficiencies of a people who had set the 
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example of revolt and republicanism, 
was natural; but the reason which she 
assigned for those deficiencies was not 
the true reason. She argued with the 
depth and the sagacity of a philoso- 
pher who should cone lude, from se eing 
an infant imbibe with eage ress its 
first aliment, that its whole life would 
be occupied in similar absorption. 

Sir Walter Scott, rank tory as he 
was, showed more good sense, when, 
in recommending an American book to 
Miss Edgeworth, he accounted for such 

phenomenon, by saying, “that peo- 
ple once possessed of a three-legged 
soon contrive to make an easy- 
chair.” Humble as the phrase is, we 
here perceive an expectation on his part, 
that the energies now exercised in lay- 
ing the foundations of a mighty em- 
pire, would in due time rear the stately 
columns of civilisation, and crown the 
edifice with the entablature of letters 
and of arts. Remembering that one 
leg of the American stool was planted 
in Maine, a second in Florida, and the 
third at the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, he could scarce expect that the 
chair could become an ¢ one in a 
half-century. 

It is true, 
of Independe nee, 


stool, 


asy 


that before the Declaration 
Copley had in Bos- 
formed a style of portrait which 
filled Sir Joshua Reynolds with aston- 
and that West, breaking 
bar of Quaker prohibition, 
and conquering the prejudice against a 
provincial aspirant, had taken a high 


ton 


ishment ; 
thr mugh the 


rank in the highest walk of art in 
London. Stuart, Trumbull, Alston, 
Morse, Leslie, Newton, followed in 


quick succession, while 
golden opinions at 
away high 

e the citizens of 


Vanderlyn won 
Rome, and bore 
honors at Paris. So far 
the Republic from 
showing a want of capac ity for art, 
that we may safely affirm, that the 
bent of their genius was rather pecu- 
liarly in that direction, since the first 
burins of Europe were employed in 
the service of the American pencil, 
before Irving had written, and while 
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Cooper was yet achild. That Eng- 
land, with these facts before her, should 
have accused us of obtuseness in re- 
gard to art, and that we should have 
pleaded guilty to the charge, furnishes 
the strongest proof of her disposition 
to underrate our intellectual powers, 
and of our own ultra docility and want 
of self-reliance. 

Not many years since, one of the 
illustrious and good men of America 
exclaimed in addressing the nation 


** Excudent alii mollius spirantia era, 
Credo equidem ; vivos ducent de marmore 
voltus !” 


Since that period art has received a 
new impulse among us. Artists have 
arisen in numbers; the public gives 
its attention to their productions ; their 
labors are liberally rewarded. It seems 
now admitted that wealth and cultiva- 
tion are destined to yield in America 
the same fruits that they have given in 
Italy, in Spain, in France, Germany 
and England. It seems now admitted 
that there is no anomalous defect in our 
mental endowments; that the same 
powers displayed in clearing the forest 
and tilling the farm will trim the garden. 
It seems clear that we are destined to 
have a school of art. It becomes a 
matter of importance to decide how the 
youth who devote themselves to these 
studies are to acquire the rudiments of 
imitation, and what influences are to be 
made to act uponthem. ‘This question 
seemne d at one time to h ive be c nae a | le d 
The friends of art in America looked 
to Europe for an example, and with 
the natural assumption that experienc: 
had made the old world wise in what 
relates to the fine arts, determined upon 
forming Academies as the more refined 
nations of the continent have ended by 
doing. We might as well have pro- 
posed a national church establishment. 
That the youth must be taught is clear 
—hbut in framing an institution for that 
object, if we look to countries grown 
old in European systems, it must be for 
warning rather than example. We 
speak from long experience and much 
observation of European Academies. 
We entertain the highest respect for 
the professional ability and for the 
personal character of the gentlemen 
who preside over those institutions. 
Nay, it is our conviction of their capa- 
city and of their individual willingness 
to impart knowledge, which forces upon 


us the opinion of the rottenness of the 
systems of which they are the instru- 
nents. 

De Tocqueville remarks upon the 
British aristocracy, that, notwithstand- 
ing their sagacity as a body, and their 
integrity and high-toned character as 
individuals, they have gradually ab- 
sorbed everything and left the people 
nothing; while he declares that the 
American employés, though they are 
sometimes defaulters and dishonest, yet, 
after all, get little beyond their dues, 
and are obliged to sacrifice both repu- 
tation and self-respect in order to obtain 
that little. Those who direct the 
Academies of Fine Arts in Europe, 
are prone to take an advantage of their 
position analogous to that enjoyed by 
the aforesaid aristocracy. As the lat- 
ter come to regard the mass as a flock 
to be fed, and defended, and cherished, 
for the sake of their wool and mutton, so 
the former are not slow to make a band 
of educandi the basis of a hierarchy. 
Systems and manner soon usurp the 
place of sound precept. Faith is in- 
sisted on rather than works. The 
equire dto be not only docile 


pupils are 


but submissive. ‘They are not free. 
‘To minds once ope ned to the light 
of knowledge, an adept may speak in 
masses, and the seed will fall on cood 
round ; but to awaken a dormant soul, 
to impart first p iciples, to watch the 
budding of the germ of rare talent. re- 
quires a contact and relations such as 
no professor can have with a class, such 


as few men can have with anv boy. 
If Europe must furnish a model of 
artistical tuition, let us go at once to 
the records of the great age of art in 
Italy, and we shall there learn that 
Michael Angelo and R iphae |, and their 
teachers also, were formed without any 
of the cumbrous machinery and mill- 
horse di sC 1] line of a mode rm A cade my. 
They were instructed, it is true; they 
we re apprentice d to painters. Instead 
of Passive ly list ning to an experience d 
proficie nt merely, they discussed with 
their fellow students the merits of differ- 
ent works, the advantages of rival 
methods, the choice between contra- 
dictory authorities. ‘They formed one 
another. Sympathy warmed them, 
opposition strengthened, and emulation 
spurred them on. In these latter days, 
classes of boys toil through the rudi- 
ments under the eye of men who are 
themselves aspirants for the public 
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favor, and who, deriving no benefit, as 
masters from their apprentices, from 
the proficiency of the lads, look upon 
every clever graduate as a stumbling- 
block in their own w ay. Hence their 
system of stupefying discipline, their 
tying down the pupil to mere manual 
execution, their silence in regard to 
principles, their cold reception of all 
attempts to invent. ‘To chill in others 
the effort to acquire is in them the 
instinctive action of a wish to retain. 
Well do we remember the expression 
of face and the tone of voice with 
which one of these bashaws of an 
European Academy once received our 
praise of the labors of a man grown 
grey in the practice of his art, but who, 
though his works were known and ad- 
mired at Naples and Petersburgh, at 
London and Vienna, had not yet won 
from the powers that were his exequatur 
—* Yes, Sir, yes! clever boy, sir! 
promises we wir 


The president and the professors of 


an Academy are regarded by the public 
as of course at the head of their respect- 
ive professions. Their works are 
models, their Opinions give the law. 
The youth are awed and dazzled by 


their titles and their fame; the man of 


genius finds them arrayed in solid pha- 
lanx to combat his claim. In _ those 
countries where a court bestows _ 
encouragement, it is found ¢ Asy to kee; 

from those in power al! knowledge of : 

dangerous upstart tale nt. How - 
this mischievous influence can be car- 
ried may be gathered from the position 
in which Sir Joshua Reynolds and Ars 
court managed to kee p men like Wilson 
and Gainsborough. ile who sees the 
productions of these men In company 
with those of their contemporaries, and 


who remembers the impression which 


Sir Joshua’s writings had conveyed of 


their standing as artists, will perceive 
with surprise that they were not the vic- 
tims of any overt act of misre presenta- 
tion, but that they were quietly and 
gently praised out of the rank due to 


them into an inferior one, by a union of 


real talent, constituted influence, and a 
sly, cool, consistent management. 
Many of the ablest painters and 
sculptors of Europe have e xpressed to 
us dire ‘etly and frankly the opinion that 
Academies, furnished though the y be 
With all the means to form the eye, the 
hand and the mind of the pupil, are 


positively hindrances instead of helps 
to art. 

The great element of execution, 
whether in painting or in sculpture, is 
imitation. ‘This is the language of art. 
Almost all clever boys can learn this 
to a degree far beyond what is sup- 
posed. That objects be placed before 
them calculated to attract their atten- 
tion and teach them the rules of pro- 
portion, while they edueate the eye to 
form and color, no one will dispute ; 
but the insisting upon a routine, the de- 
priving them of all choice or volition, 
the giving a false preference to readi- 
ness of hand over power of thought, 
all these are great evils, and we fully 
believe that they fall with a withering 
force on those minds especially whose 
nourishment and guidance the “y were 
intended to secure—we mean on those 
minds which are filled with a strong 
yearning after excellence ; warm sym- 
pathies, quick, delicate, and nice per- 
ceptions, strong will and a proud con- 
sciousness of creative power of mind, 


joined to diffidence of their capacity to 


bring into action the energies they feel 
within them. The paltry prizes offered 
for the best performances seldom rouse 
men of this order; they may create in 
such souls an unamiable conte mpt for 
their unsuccessful competitors; they 
Inay give to suce ‘essful medioe rity in- 
flated hop es, a false estimate of its own 
powers. As a substantial help they 
are worthless even to the tyro who 
wins them. 
Leonardo da Vinci coiled a rope 

his studio, and drew from it, with the 
subtlest outline and the most elaborate 
study of light and shade. ‘ Behold!” 
said he, “my academy!” He meant 
to show that the elements of art can be 


learned without the pompous array of 


the antique school or the lectures of the 
professor. Few will be tempted to 
follow his example ; but even that were 
far better than a routine of instruction 
which, after years of drudgery and 
labor, sends forth the genius and the 
blockhead so nearly on a level with 
each other, the one manacled with 
precepts, the other armed with them at 
all points. 

The above reflections have been 
drawn from us by the oft-repeated 
expressions of regret which we have 
listened to, “‘ that from the constitution 
of our society, and the nature of our 


| 
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institutions, no influences can be brought 
to bear upon art with the vivifying 
power of court patronage.” We fully 
and firmly believe that these institutions 
are more favorable to a natural, health- 
ful growth of art than any hotbed cul- 
ture whatever. We cannot—(as did 
Napoleon)—make, by a few imperial 
edicts, an army of battle painters, a 
hierarchy of drum-and-fife glorifiers. 
Nor can we, in the life-time of an in- 
dividual, so stimulate this branch of 
culture, so unduly and disproportionate- 
ly to endow it, as to make a Walhalla 
start from a republican soil. ‘The mo- 
numents, the pictures, the statues of the 
republic will represent what the people 
love and wish for,—not what they can 
be made to accept, not how much taxa- 
tion they will bear. We hope by such 
slow growth to avoid the reaction re- 
sulting from a morbid development ; a 
reaction like that which attended the 
building of St. Peter’s ; a reaction like 
that consequent upon the outlay which 
gave birth to the royal mushroom at 
Versailles; a reaction like that which 
we anticipate in Bavaria, unless the 
people of that country are constituted 
differently from the rest of mankind. 

If there be any youth toiling through 
the rudiments of art, at the 
the simple and efficient school at New 
York, (whose title is the only pompous 
thing about it), 
that elsewhere the difficulties he strug- 
gles with are removed or modified, w 
call upon him to be of good cheer, and 

believe—what from our hearts we 
are convinced of—that there is at 
present no country where the develop- 
ment and growth of an artist is more 
free, healthful, and happy than it is in 
these United States. It is not until 
the tyro becomes a proficient—nay, an 
adept—th: it his fortitude and his temper 
are put to tests more severe than else- 
where—tests of which we 
speak more at large on a future oceasion. 

As a confirmation of the statements 
we have made, and in support of our 
view of them, we turn with pride and 
hope to Hiram Powers, as the most 
remarkable instance we have ever met 
with of a natural and healthful develop- 
ment, 


propose to 


forms of 


with a chilling belief 


[July, 


Disciplined by his previous occupa- 
tions to the exactest mechanical execu- 
tion, he brought to his first effort in 
sculpture, a hand and eye, a gift from 
God and fruit of toil, which made his 
first effort in its walk a masterpiece. 
The series of portraits which came 
from his hand during the three or four 
years previous to his leaving this coun- 
try are unparalleled by any modern 
works in that which we have 
In the portraits of private citi- 
zens, he displayed the breadth of the 
classic models, united to the force, the 
evidence, and the unflinching exactness 
of the Daguerreotype. 
Mr. ex-President Adams, he has given 
the type by which the forms of other 
portraits of that statesman will be 
tested; in that of General Jackson, the 


class, 


seen. 


indomitable will and high purpose of 


the old hero are incarnate. His bust 
of Mr. Webster is perhaps his chef- 
deuvre of portraiture. It has the in- 
dividuality of Houdon’s Voltaire united 
to the grand breadth of Chantry’s Scott. 
Whether we regard the action of the 
head, the attitude of the features, or 
the detail of the forms, we find nothing 
wanting. Compare this Demosthenian 
bust with some of the lowering carica- 
tures which libel the late Secretary, and 
you will see at once the difference be- 
tween the grasp of genius and the shifts 
of mediocrity. 

During several years past, 
portion of ‘Mr. Powers’s time 
has been devoted to a statue of Eve. 
This work will doubtless soon be sent 


a consi- 
derable 


to this country. We have seen it in 
the germ, in the flower, and in the full, 
rich fruit. It is worthy its author. 
We hope and trust that its exhibition 
here will not only confirm the fame 
which Italy has accorded to him, but 


will remove from his path in a foreign 
land 


which the 


some of the 
feet of genius are 
its march toward perfection. 
that, even in times, 
will allow a man who has 
well, to be punished for his 
devotion to his art, and to be made to 
suffer from his love for those connected 
with him. 


bitterest thorns by 
goaded in 

We will 
not believe these 
America 


done so 


In his bust of 
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‘. JACTA EST ALEA! 
e 
on Pray on! play on! the stakes run high, 
e The wine hath flowed right merrily, 
nf And all of human bliss and wo 
A) Seemed melted in its golden glow. 
‘i But now its genial power is past, 
C A darker spell around is cast, 
C W here two are sitting all alone, 
S Motionless as if turned to stone, 
I And each, to careless madness driven, 
. Plays, as unminding hell or heaven. 
c Tt was a painful sight to see 
The crowd dispersing silently, 
3 Weary at last of song and jest 
W hich could not fill an empty breast, 
: That sighed to feel, ’mid all its glee, 


The emptiness of revelry. 

a *T was sad to see the torches wane; 
They flicker,—secarce enough remain 
To light the two still seated there, 
Their game all hope, and all despair. 


' Still deeper in the night it grew, 
And all things wore a ghostly hue 
: Pale was the cheek so late ly flushed, 
The jest, the ery, the curse were hushed; 
With hands which each more firmly clench— 
With eyes which tears can never quench— 
United ~ in love nor hate, 
Bound, not by friendship nor by ire, 
But by a wild and strange desire— 
: Seek they the secret of their fate. 


The brow of one is frank and fair 
Beneath a cloud of sunny hair, 
Among w hose gorgeous light and shade 
A mother’s hand to-day has played ; 
But now one gathering line it shows, 
One track upon a field of snows, 
| And, like that track upon the plain, 
Till all be gone, *twill there remain. 
The hidden beauty of his soul 
His quivering features doth control ; 
And not from feverish miser thirst 
Risks he his all upon the die, 
But with a proud unquailing eye, 
As one too brave to fear the worst, 
Does he the throw of fate defy. 


The other darker is of hue, 
Of purpose deeper and less true ; 
An evil light is in his eye, 
He feels an evil triumph nigh, 
The favoring fortunes to him fall, 
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He winneth much, he winneth all, 
And still he tempts his rival on, 
Although his every hope is gone, 
And still, all pitiless, he smiles 
Upon the victim of his wiles. 


Heavy sums of gold are lost, 
Fair estates, and gems of cost; 
And, as each wild stake he gains, 
Higher, higher still he strains, 

Till at last a paper sealed 

From his traitor breast he drew, 
And his smile a thought revealed, 

And his features’ changing hue— 
“Come, by this we stand or fall, 
Here with thee I risk my all.” 


“Thou off rest me an unknown stake! 
So wild a leap I may not take.” 
“Stand then, but never try again 
Thy courage with unfearing men.” 
«Come on, thou know’st I do not fear ; 
My fortunes lie all ruined here, 
Take the poor remnant—wherefore not ? 
I can achieve a nobler lot.” 


With steady hand the die is cast, 
And lost! well may it be the last! 
All ashy grows the stripling’s brow, 
For his brave heart is beggared now; 
His castled lands, and all beside, 
Were little—he has lost his bride! 

Oh mad, to think to give away 

The heart that beats for thee alone! 

Oh mad, to think thine evil play 

Could make that cuiltless heart thine own! 
It may be crushed to nothingness, 

Thou mayst destroy, but ne’er possess. 


“T loved her well, and loved her long; 
And thy success hath done me wrong. | 
Thou should’st have counted well the cost ; 
I am avenged, and thou art lost.” 


The debt is cancelled, and the maid 
Before the victor’s feet is laid; 
But the dear eyes are closed in death, 
And the sweet lips resigned their breath, 
To one beloved, who, on the ground, 
Cold in her cold embrace is bound— 
Two violets growing side by side 
That perished ere the spring had died. 
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THE MEDICAL PHILOSOPHY OF TRAVELLING.* 


Dr. James Jounson, one of the authors 
quoted below, speaks of the “ wear- 
AND-TEAR COMPLAINT,” which means a 
condition of body and mind intermediate 
to that of sickness and health, but hav- 
ing a decided inclination to the former 
state. This morbus anonymus he con- 
siders incurable by physic; but not- 
withstanding its incurability, it no doubt 
makes much less work for the under- 
takers than for the doctors. It is obvi- 
ously the result of the WEAR AND TEAR 
of the living machine, both mental] and 
corporeal ; but it is much less the effect 
of over-exertion of the corporeal powers 
than of the thinking faculties, more 
especially if attended by anxiety of 
mind and the breathing of an impure 
atmosphere. 

This disease, according to Dr. John- 
son, predominates in London, while in 
Paris it is almost unknown. ‘This 
difference is fairly attributable to the 
circumstance, that in London they make 
their pleasure consist in ‘business, while 
in Paris the rule may be said to be 
reversed. ‘I'he former state of things 
we observe in our own city of New 
York. The fatigue induced by the 
hardest day’s toil of mere bodily labor, 
may be dissipate d by 


“Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep ;” 


but not so with the thought and care— 
the fatigue of mind—which harass the 
constitution that has been overworked, 
intellectually and corporeally. The 
repose of the downiest pillow will be 
sought in vain. After a night of dis- 


turbed slumbers, or distressing dreams, 
the unfortunate victim of high civilisa- 
tion is doomed to rise, scarce less lan- 
guid than when he lay down. 

No sooner, however, does the per- 
manent resident of a large city, laboring 
under this deterioration of health, which 
has been termed Cachexta Londinensis, 
leave the 


“ chaos of eternal smoke 
And volatile corruption from the dead, 
The dying, sick’ning, and the living 
world,” 


than the etiolation or blanching, stamp- 
ed upon the countenance, vanishes, and 
the glow of ruddy health usurps its 
place. As in the corporeal structure, 
different effects result from the dry and 
restless air of the mountain, compared 
with those evidenced in the moist and 
sluggish atmosphere of the valley; so, 
as regards the mental manifestations, 
the observation of the poet Gray is 
philosophically correct : 


* An iron race, the mountain cliffs main- 
tain, 
Foes to the gentler manners of the plain.” 


In proportion as the mechanical arts 
of civilisation outnumber the simple 
contrivances of the savage, are the in- 
tellectual powers called comparatively 
into action; and in the same ratio is 
the susceptibility to moral impressions 
augmented. In proportion as man’s 
relations with the world around him are 
multiplied, do we observe the deleteri- 
ous influence of mental perturbations 
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on his physical frame ; as, for example, 
the functions of the digestive organs 
and nervous system generally. If we 
look around us in this vast city of New 
York, we observe on every side an 
intensity of interest attached to I olities 
religion, commerce, the arts, and Jite- 
rature ; and, more than all, we behold 
that intense anxiety of mind attendant 
on the speculative risks by which the 
pecuniary affairs of a large majority of 
the community are kepi in a state of 
perpe tual vacillation. 

These o} wservai tions are fully con- 
firmed by the results of statistical evi- 
dence. Affections of the nervous sys- 
tem, frequently implicating the mental 
manifestations, as well as typhus and 
typhoid fevers, occur oftener in large 
and crowded towns than in the country, 
and much more frequently than in states 
of society not complete ‘ly civilized,— 
effects resulting leon a confined and 
impure air, co-operating with the ex- 
haustion arising from dissipation or 
mental exertion, the luxuries of refine- 
ment, and the excitement of the various 
passions and moral emotions. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Farr, as shown in a letter 
appended to the First Annual Report of 
the Registrar-General of Great Britain, 
in which a comparison is made among 
seven millions of persons, one-half of 
whom dwell in towns and the other half 
in counties, the mortality from epidemic 
diseases and disorders of the nervous 
system 1s doubled by the concentration 
of population in cities. In towns, as 
compared with counties, the mortality 
from consumption is increased thirty 
per cent. ; from childbirth, seventy-one 
per cent. ; and from typhus, two hundred 
and seventy-one per cent. The great 
marts of commerce have been truly 
designated “ the sepulchres of the dead 
and hospitals of the po i 

This “wear and te: of both the 
physique and the esha in city life, is 
indeed obviously perceptible, wherever 
art, science, or lite aelareetiee hand- 
maids of civilisation—spread their po- 
tent influence. It may be detected by 
the experienced eye at a single glance, 
in the court and the cabinet, at the bar 
and at the altar, in the theatre and the 
counting-house ; in fine, in almost every 
habitation of our busy commercial me- 


tropolis. In the universal pursuit of 


happiness, man is continually alming 
at improving his condition ; and as the 
means of accomplishing this great object 
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is supposed to exist in headwork, there 
is a general and unquenchable thirst for 
every species of knowledge. Believing 
that “ knowledge is power,” this emu- 
lation of intellect has always been a 
striking feature in the higher pursuits 
of literature and science, as divinity, 
law, medicine, 
the same trait—the working of the 


and politics; but now 


brain in pre ference to the hand—char. 
acterizes, in various degrees, every art 
and vocation, from the most delicate 
and refined to the most gross and me- 
chanical. 

‘That purely literary pursuits, how- 
ever, are not unfavorable to long life, 
seems to be now an admitted axiom, 
no matter whether they call into action 
the memory, the imagination, or the 
judgmne nt. 
deduced from extensive tables, showing 


‘This conclusion has been 


the average duration of life among the 
several classes of the community. 
Natural philosophers would seem to 
have the fairest prospect of longe vity. 
By Dr. Madden, however, it has been 
inferred, but upon grounds which are 
far from unobjectionable, that in those 
literary occupations in which the ima- 
gination is most vigorously exerted, the 
wear and tear are comparatively great, 
But these literary pursuits, it is gene- 
rally believed, cannot be prosecuted 
with the same impunity in the young 
as in the adult. Intense study, before 
undergone their full 
evolution, may, it 1s easy to conceive, 
lead to great energy of nutrition in the 
brain, and to faulty development in 
other parts of the body. ‘This, how- 


the organs have 


ever, happens but very rare ly ; the im- 
paired health of the studious, instead 
of being directly induced by disorder of 
the brain, being ge nerally referable to 
collateral circums stances. Neverthe- 
less, the opinion oi “the morbific agency 
of great intellectual application is one 
that prevails almost universally, both 
among the learned and illiterate ; and, 
indeed, a host of names might be ens 
merated, who have been regarded as 
martyrs to literary glory. But should 
even self-immol: eas be thus voluntarily 
incurred, that is, by the too intense and 
protracted mental application in a con- 
stitution unusually excitable, the mourn- 
ing relative happily never fails to find 
a soothing pleasure in the melancholy 
reflection, that the unfortunate victim 
was pursuing a path bright with honor, 
and one which, especially in youth, has 
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been esteemed in all ages as the most 

worthy of adn.iration and applause. 
Very different, however, are the 

effects produced by intense mental ex- 


citement, in him having the cares of 


empire reposing on his shoulders, or 
in the case of the merchant engaged 
in deep and involving speculations. 
Compared with the comparatively 
tranquil mental exertions of the student, 
the effects here induced are not unlike 
those of the passions and emotions, be- 
neath which the most towering intellect 
may succumb. 

Although man’s organization proves 
that he was designed by his Creator to 
exercise both his intellectual and cor- 
poreal powers, yet nature allows these 
faculties to be exercised in the most 
unequal degree in different individuals. 
Thus, while the coal-heaver or hod- 
earrier is straining daily, like an Atlas, 
under his load, without any exercise of 
the thinking faculties, the barrister, on 
the other hand, puts an equal strain, 
during as many hours of the day, upon 
his brain, without searcely calling his 
muscular system into action. Never- 
theless, this disproportion between 
mental and corporeal action has its 
limit, to go beyond which is an in- 
fringement upon the laws of our organi 
gation, which is sooner or later resented 
by nature. 

; Look upon the care-worn countenance 
of the majority of the denizens of our 
clty—an aspect which, to a certain 
extent, may be regarded as peculiarly 
American. Why it is that the Ameri- 
ean generally presents a countenance 
more sombre, care-worn, and prema- 
turely old than the European, is a 
question still open to discussion ; but 
there is a care-worn expression of face 
peculiar to the Londoner and New 
Yorker, which cannot escape general 
observation. “lo mask or conceal 
this expression,” that is, of our feelings 
and our passions, says Dr. Johnson, 
“is the boast of the villain—the policy 
of the courtier—the pride of the philo- 
sopher—and the endeavor of every one. 
It may appear remarkable that it is 
much easier to veil the more fiery and 
turbulent passions of our nature, as 
anger, hatred, jealousy, revenge, &e., 
than the more feeble and passive emo- 
tions of the soul, as grief, anxiety, and 
the various forms of care. ‘The reason, 
however, is obvious. Vivid excitement 
and tempestuous feeling cannot last 


long, without destroying the corporeal 
fabric. ‘They are only momentary 


gusts of passion, from the effects of 


which the mind and the body are soon 
relieved. But the less obtrusive emo- 
tions, resulting from the thousand forms 
of solicitude, sorrow, and vexation, 
growing out of civilized life, sink deep 
into the soul, sap its energies, and 
stamp their melancholy seal on the 
countenance, In characters which can 
neither be prevented nor effaced by any 
exertion or ingenuity of mind.” 

The permanent impressions of these 
apparently subordinate emotions of the 
soul on the “ human face divine,” are 
not unlike the soft breeze and gentle 
shower, which effect more in disturbing 
the present order of geological pheno- 
mena than the devastating impetuosity 
of the voleano. There is, in truth, not 
a more obvious mark of the wear and 
tear of mind, as evinced in modern 
civilized life, than the care-worn coun- 
fenance. 

Closely connected with this care- 
worn aspect is that etiolafion or blanch- 
ing of the complexion, by which the 
inhabitants of a city may be readily 
distinguished from those of the country. 
Independent of much thinking or mental 
anxiety, this effect seems to depend on 
physical causes, such as sedentary 
avocations, late hours, breathing an 
impure atmosphere, want of exposure 
to the light of heaven, &e. Hear Dr. 
Johnson : 


‘“‘Whena gardener wishes to etiolate, 
that is, to blanch, soften, and render 
juicy a vegetable, as lettuce, celery, &c., 
he binds the leaves together, so that the 
light may have as little access as possible 
to their surfaces. In like manner, if we 
wish to etiolate men and women, we have 
only to congregate them in cities, where 
they are pretty securely kept out of the 
sun, and where they become as white, 
tender, and watery as the finest celery. 
For the more exquisite specimens of this 
human etiolation, we must survey the 
inhabitants of mines, dungeons, and other 
subterranean abodes; and for complete 
contrasts to these, we have only to exa- 
mine the complexions of stage-coachmen, 
shepherds, and the sailor ‘ on the high and 
giddy mast.’ Modern Babylon furnishes 
us with all the intermediate shades of 
etiolation, from the ‘green and yellow 
melancholy’ of the Bazar Maiden, who 
occupies somewhat less space in her daily 
avocations and exercise, than she will 
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ultimately do in her quiet and everlasting 
abode, to the languishing, listless, lifeless 
Albinos of the boudoir, etiolated in hot- 
houses by the aid of ‘motley routs and 
midnight madrigals,’ from which the light 
as well as the air of heaven is carefully 
os 5 ei: 15», WMee 
does this blanching indicate? In the up- 
per classes of society, it indicates what 
the long nails on the fingers of a Chinese 
indicate—no avocation. In the middling 
and lower orders of life, it indicates un- 
healthy avocation ; and among the thinking 
part of the community, it is one of the 


symbols or symptoms of wear and tear of 


constitution. But different people enter- 
tain different ideas respecting etiolation. 
The fond and fashionable mother would 
as svon see green celery on her table as 
brown health on the cheek of her daugh- 
ter. When, therefore, the ladies venture 
into the open carriage, they carefully 
provide themselves with parasols, to aid 
the dense clouds of an English atmosphere 
in preventing the slightest intrusion of the 
cheerful but embrowning rays of Phebus. 
In short, no mad dog can have a greater 
dread of water, than has a modern fine 
lady of the solar beams. So much does 
this Pheebophobia haunt her imagination, 
that the parasol is up even when the skies 
are completely overcast, in order, appa- 
rently, and I believe designedly, to prevent 
the attrition of the passing zephyr over 
her delicate features and complexion.” 


Between mind and body there exist 
certain reciprocal relations. In the 
words of the Psalmist, man is “ fearfully 
and wonderfully made.” He is, in 
truth, a curious and compound ma- 
chine,—a combination of matter with 
a spiritual essence. While many of 
his functions are voluntary, he has 
also many organs that acknowledge 
not his control. ‘Those operations 
by which his food is digested, his blood 
circulated, and the wear and tear of 
the day repaired, maintain their cease- 
less round without his knowledge or 
consent. By means of his intellectual 
nature, he becomes the “lord of crea- 
tion;” but that he pays for this 
superiority a heavy tax in health and 
happiness, it would not be difficult to 
demonstrate. 

The immaterial part of man, not- 
withstanding it will survive the mate- 
rial portion in “another and a better 
world,” is, in the world here below, 
linked with the latter in the strictest 
bonds of reciprocal influence. It is, 
indeed, a subject fruitful with the 





highest interest and importance to the 
physician, whose duty it is to watch the 
workings of mind as well as of matter, 
in the human microcosm. ‘Thus Shak- 
speare, that faithfullest observer of 
Nature, makes the courage of Cesar 
to sink annihilated beneath the influ- 
ence of an invisible, but a material 
agent—malaria : 


‘“‘ He had a fever when he was in Spain; 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake-——— 

His coward lips did from their color fly; 

Ay, and that tongue of his that bade the 
Romans 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their 
books, 

Alas! it cried—* Give me some drink, 
Titinius,’ 

Asa sick girl.” 





Every faculty of the soul may thus 
be made to feel the depressing influence 
of material agents. But the mind fails 
not to reciprocate upon the body these 
disturbing effects ; for to mental per- 
turbation and tribulation are due more 
than a moiety of our corporeal discom- 
forts, and even diseases. Any strong 
emotion of the mind, as a transient 
sense of fear, a sudden gust of pas- 
sion, or an unexpected piece of intelli- 
gence, may cause a palpitation of the 
heart, a trembling of the muscles, or 
a suspension of the digestive functions, 
Even the minutest capillary tube bear- 
ing the vital current, responds instan- 
taneously to the influence of mental 
perturbation. While the emotion of 
shame will crimson the cheek, that of 


fear will blanch it. These organie 


laws might easily be illustrated by a 
thousand examples. Let it suffice, to 
remark in conclusion, that in propor- 
tion as man congregates in cities, does 
the exercise of the intellect predo- 
minate over that of the body: and in 
the same ratio will there be an aug- 
mentation of the range of corporeal 
effects resulting from the increased 
** play of the passions.” In this way does 
the morale act most injuriously upon 
the physique ; for diseases of the heart, 
for instance, as is observed by Cor- 
visant, were extremely common dur- 
ing the period of the French Revolu- 
tion, when the public mind in all classes 
was scarcely ever free from agitation 
and alarm. 

The question now arises, whether, 
when these ills, which we have desig- 
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nated as the consequences of the wear 
aud tear of civilized, and especially of 
eity life, have actually supervened, 
there does not exist any remedy or 
antidote. The experience of every 
summer, indeed, tells us, in language 
admitting of no two-fold meaning, that 
they may all find reparation, in some 
degree at least, in the relaxation and 
corporeal exercise sought in a pure 
rural atmosphere. Look at the pale 
and sickly aspect of the denizen of our 
metropolis, as he sets forth on a trip 
of a month for Saratoga and the White 
Mountains,—for Niagara, Quebee, and 
the Great Lakes, or the medicinal 


springs abounding in the mountains of 


Virginia. Behold him again on his 
return; the care-worn countenance 


“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 


thought,” is now tinged with the glow 
of health. In this manner does the 
British metropolis annually pour out 
its thousands of citizens, seeking 
health and recreation among the lakes 
of Cumberland, the lochs and moun- 
tains of Scotland, the valleys of Wales, 
and the green hills of Erin; others 
swarm the routes that lead them to the 
Alps, or to the Appenines. It is, in- 


deed, fortunate for the well-being of 


the civic inhabitant, that a temporary 
abstraction from smoke, and dust, and 
din, is thus afforded ; and that one an- 
nual interval of relaxation is thus ex- 
perienced in the cares of commerce, 


the thirst of gold, the struggles of 


competition, the madness of ambition, 
and the riot of dissipation. 

The salutary moral and physical 
effects, induced by change of air 
during travelling, are admirably and 
judiciously depicted by Dr. Johnson. 
As regards the moral effects, he says: 


“If abstraction from the cares and 
anxieties of life, from the perplexities of 
business, and, in short, from the operation 
of those conflicting passions which ha- 
rass the mind and wear the body, be pos- 
sible under any circumstances, it is likely 
to be so on such a journey as this, for 
which previous arrangements are made, 
ani where a constant succession of new 
and interesting objects is presented to the 
eye and understanding, that powerfully 
arrests the attention and absorbs other 
feelings, Jeaving little time for reflection 
on the past, or gloomy anticipations of 
the future. To this may be added, the 
hope of returning health, increased, as it 
generally will be, by the daily acquisition 


of that invaluable blessing, as we pro- 
ceed.” 


He next alludes to the mental de- 
spondency produced by bad health, and 
especially by disordered states of the 
digestive organs, which is far worse to 
bear than corporeal pain; and for the 
removal of thiskind of melancholy, he 
thinks there is no other moral or physi- 
eal remedy of half so much efficacy as 
a judicious tour : 


“Tt is true that, in some cases of con- 
firmed hypochondriacism, no earthly 
amusement, no change of scene, no 
mental impressions or excitement, no 
exercise of the body, can cheer the gloom 
that spreads itself over every object pre- 
sented to the eye, or the imagination! With 
them, change of place is only variety of woe 
—celum non animum mutant, Yet, from 
two or three instances which have come 
within my knowledge, of the most invet- 
erate, and apparently indomitable hypo- 
chondriacism being mitigated by travel- 
ling, (though the mode of conducting the 
journey was far from good), I have little 
doubt that many cases of this kind, which 
ultimately end in insanity, or at least in 
monomania, might be greatly ameliorat- 
ed, if not completely cured, by a system 
of exercise conducted on the foregoing 
plan, and urged into operation by power- 
ful persuasion, or even by force, if neces- 
sary.” 


In other states of mental depression 
resulting from moral causes, as grief, 
disappointment, reverses in fortune, 
&c., similar beneficial effects will fre- 
quently follow. As the corporeal or- 
gans often become deranged through 
the medium of the moral and intellec- 
tual functions, so these last may, on the 
contrary, be made the medium of a 
salutary influence. The attention of 
nervous and hypochondriacal patients, 
it is well known, becomes so steadily 
fixed on their own morbid feelings, that 
to divert it from this point demands ex- 
traordinary impressions. To effect 
this object, the circumstances of do- 
mestic life in consequence of their mo- 
notony are quite inadequate; while 
any attempt to reason with the sufferer, 
so far from alleviating, actually in- 
creases his distress, inasmuch as he 
suffers vexation from the belief, that 
his advisers are either unsympathizing 
or incredulous as regards his torments : 
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“In such cases,’ says Dr. Johnson, 
“ the majestic scenery of Switzerland, the 
romantic and beautiful views of Italy and 


the Rhingau, or the keen mountain air of 


the Highlands of Scotland or Wales, com- 
bined with the novelty, variety, and suc- 
cession of manners and customs of the 
countries through which he passes, ab- 
stract the attention of the dyspeptic and 
hypochondriacal traveller (if anything 
can), from the hourly habit of dwelling 
on, if not exaggerating, his own real or 
imaginary sensations, and thus help to 
break the chain of morbid association by 
which he is bound to the never-ending 
detail of his own sufferings. This is a 


paramount object in the treatment of 


these melancholy complaints; and I am 
convinced that a journey of this kind, in 
which mental excitement and bodily exer- 
cise are skilfully combined, would not 
only render many a miserable life com- 
paratively happy, bnt prevent many a 
hypochondriac and dyspeptic from lifting 
his hand against his own existerice. It 
would unquestionably preserve many an 
individual from mental derangement.” 


The physical effects of travelling are 
happily portrayed by Dr. Johnson, in 
the following quotation, which, not- 
withstanding its length, will, we doubt 
not, be no ways exceptionable to the 
reader : 


«¢ The first beneficial influence of trav- 
elling is perceptible in the state of our 
corporeal feelings. If they were pre- 
viously in a state of morbid acuteness, as 
they generally are in ill health, they are 
rendered less sensible. The eye, which 
was before annoyed by a strong light, 
soon becomes capable of bearing it with- 
out inconvenience ; and so of hearing and 
the other senses. In short, morbid sensi- 
bility of the nervous system generally is 
obtunded, or reduced. This is brought 
about by more regular and free exposure 
to all atmospheric impressions and changes 


than before, and that under a condition of 


body, from exercise, which renders these 
impressions quite harmless. Of this, we 
see the most striking examples in those 
who travel amongthe Alps. Delicate 
females and sensitive invalids, who, at 
home, were highly susceptible of every 
change of temperature and other states 
of the atmosphere, will undergo extreme 
Vicissitudes among the mountains, with 
little inconvenience. I will offer an ex- 
ample or two in illustration. In the 
month of August, 1823, the heat was ex- 
cessive at Geneva and all the way along 
the defiles of the mountains, till we got 
to Chamouni, where we were, at once, 
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among ice and snow, with a fall of forty 
or more degrees of the thermometer, ex- 
perienced in the course of a few hours, 
between mid-day at Salenche, and even- 
ing at the foot of the glaciers in Cha- 
mouni. There were upwards of fifty 
travellers here, many of whom were fe- 
males and invalids; yet none suffered in- 
convenience from this rapid atmospheric 
transition. This was still more remarka- 
ble in the journey from Martigny to the 
great St. Bernard. On our way up, 
through the deep valleys, we had the 
thermometer at ninety-two degrees of re- 
flected heat for three hours. I never felt 
it much hotter in the East Indies. At 
nine o’clock that night, while wandering 
about the Hospice of the St. Bernard, the 
thermometer fell to six degrees below the 
freezing point, and we were half-frozen 
in the cheerless apartments of the monas- 
tery. There were upwards of forty 
travellers there—some of them in very 
delicate health; and yet not a single cold 
Was caught, nor any diminution of the 
usual symptoms of a good appetite for 
breakfast next moraing. 

“ This was like a change from Cal- 
cutta to Melville Island in one short day! 
So much for the ability to bear heat and 
cold by journeying among the Alps. Let 
us see how hygrometrical and barometri- 
cal changes are borne. A very large 
concourse of travellers started at day- 
break from the village of Chamouni to 
ascend the Montanvert and Mer de 
Glace. The morning was beautiful; but, 
before we got two-thirds up the Montan- 
vert, a tremendous storm of wind and rain 
came on us, without a quarter of an 
hour’s notice, and we were drenched to 
the skin in a very few minutes. Some of 
the party certainly turned tail; and one 
hypochondriae nearly threw me over a 
precipice, while running past me in his 
precipitate retreat to the village. The 
majority, however, persevered, and 
reached the Chalet, dripping wet, with 
the thermometer below the freezing point. 
There was no possibility of warming or 
drying ourselves here; and, therefore, 
many of us proceeded on to the Mer de 
Glace, and then wandered on the ice till 
our clothes were dried by the natural heat 
of our bodies. The next morning’s mus- 
ter for the passage over the Col de Balme 
showed no damage from the Montanvert 
expedition. Even the hypochondriac 
abovementioned regained his courage 
over a bottle of champaigne, in the even- 
ing at the comfortable ‘Union,’ and 
mounted his mule next morning to cross 
the Col de Balme. This day’s journey 
showed, in a most striking manner, the 
acquisition of strength which travelling 
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confers on the invalid. The ascent to the 
summit of this mountain pass is extremely 
fatiguing; but the labor is compensated 
by one of the sublimest views from its 
highest ridge, which the eye of men ever 
beheld. ,The valley of Chamouni lies 
behind, with Mont Blane and surround- 
ing mountains apparently within a stone’s 
throw, the cold of the Glaciers producing 
a most bracing etlect on the whole frame. 
In front, the valley of the Rhone, flanked 
on each side by snow-clad Alps, which, at 
first sight, are taken for ranges of white 
clouds, presents one of the most magnifi- 
cent views in Switzerland, or in the world. 
The sublime and the beautiful are here 
protruded before the eye, in every direc- 
tion, and in endless variety, so that the 
traveller lingers on this elevated moun- 
tain pass, lost in amazement at the en- 
chanting scenery by which he is sur- 
rounded on every point of the compass. 
The descent on the Martigny side was 
the hardest day’s labor I ever endured in 
my life, yet there were three or four in- 
valids with us, whose lives were worth 
searcely a year’s purchase when they left 
England, and who went through this la- 
borious, and somewhat hazardous descent, 
sliding, tumbling, and rolling over rocks 
and through mud, without the slightest 
ultimate injury. When we got to the 
goat-herds’ sheds in the valley below, the 
heat was tropical, and we all threw our- 
selves on the ground and slept soundly 
for two hours—rising refreshed to pursue 
our journey. 

“ Now these and many other facts 
which I could adduce, offer incontestible 
proof how much the morbid susceptibility 
to transitions from heat to cold—from 
drought to drenchings—is reduced by 
travelling. The vicissitudes and exer- 
tions which I have described would lay 
up half the effeminate invalids of Lon- 
don, and kill, or almost frighten to death, 
many of those who cannot expose them- 
selves to a breath of cold or damp air, 
without coughs or rheumatisms, in this 
country. 

““The next effect of travelling which I 
shall notice, is its influence on the organs 
of digestion. This is so decided and ob- 
vious, that I shall not dwell on the sub- 
ject. The appetite is not only increased, 
but the powers of digestion and assimila- 
tion are greatly augmented. A man may 
eat and drink things while travelling, 
which would make him quite ill in ordi- 
nary life. 

“These unequivocally good effects of 
travelling on the digestive organs, account 
satisfactorily for the various other bene- 
ficial influences on the constitution at 
large. Hence dyspepsia, and the thou- 


sand wretched sensations and nervous 
affections thereon dependent, vanish be- 
fore persevering exercise in travelling, 
and new life is imparted to the whole 
system, mental and corporeal. In short, 
I am quite positive that the most invet- 
erate dyspepsia, (where no organic dis- 
ease has taken place), would be com- 
pletely removed, with all its multiform 
sympathetic torments, by a journey of two 
or three thousand miles through Switzer- 
land, Germany, or any other country, con- 
ducted on the principle of combining 
active with passive exercise in the open 
air, in such proportions as would suit the 
individual constitution and the previous 
habits of life.” 


In these opinions we most heartily 
coincide, more especially as they have 
been confirmed by our own experience. 
In civil life, to sleep between damp 
sheets is considered almost equivalent 
to having one’s death-warrant signed ; 
but not so, as Dr. Johnson says, with 
the philosophic traveller; and not so, 
asgve say, with life in the tented field, 
The writer of this article has seen, in 
“lorida, an army lie down night after 
night for weeks in succession, upon the 
wet and marshy soil, often without 
even the protection of a tent, and not 
unfrequently exposed to showers so 
incessant that even all the fires were 
extinguished ; and notwithstanding this 
exposure, the sick-list was generally 
less than when these same men had all 
the advantages of a garrison. We 
have known soldiers confined to bed 
by measles, at a temporary fort in 
Florida, when orders came for its 


abandonment; and as the means of 


transportation were scarcely adequate 
to carry what was indispensable to 
camp-life, it became necessary for the 
sick to arise and walk, or to remain be- 
hind victims to the scalping-knife. Led 
along by their fellow-soldiers through 
marshes often more than knee-deep, and 
occasionally drenched to the skin by 
cold and chilly rains, these patients in 
the various stages of measles would 
yet gradually improve. The second 
day would find them better than the 
first, and so of the third; and before 
the end of the march, some would be 
convalescent, whilst others would be 
actually again on duty : 


“It is, indeed,” says Dr. Forry, in 
the work cited on our first page, “a 
remarkable fact in the medical history 
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of fleets and armies, that, during the 
active progress of warlike operations, 
troops are little subject to the influence 
of disease. It seems as though the 
excitement of the passions has the 
power of steeling the system against 
the agency of morbific causes. On 
the contrary, as soon as the excitement 
is withdrawn, by a cessation of opera- 
tions and a return to the monotony of a 
garrison, the constitution manifests the 
consequences of recent fatigue and ex- 
posure.” (p. 221). 

The advantages which result from 
change of climate, are, therefore, not 
problematical. Indeed, from the earli- 
est period, change of climate has been 
regarded as a remedial agent of great 
efficacy. The opinion is, in truth, con- 
firmed by daily experience. Diseases 
that have long resisted medical treat- 
ment, are frequently suspended or en- 
tirely cured by a removal from a crowd- 
ed city to an open country, or are found 
to yield, under the influence of such a 
change, to remedies that previously 
produced no impression. We have 


already pointed out how the denizen of 


the city, after a sojourn of a week or 
two in the salubrious air of the country, 
finds an augmented appetite and in- 
creased powers of nutrition; where 
languor and lassitude before predomi- 
nated, there are now buoyancy and 
elasticity,—and the civic etiolation 
marked upon the countenance is now 
usurped by the brighter hues of health. 
* On the continent,” says Sir James 
Clark, another of our authors, the title 
of whose work ornaments our first 
page— 


—“<the beneficial effects of 
air areduly estimated ; and the inhabitants 
of this country [England], and more espe- 
cially of this metropolis [London], are 
now becoming fully sensible of its value. 
The vast increase in the size of our water- 
ing places, of late years, and the deserted 
state of London during several months, 
are sufficient proofs, not to mention others, 
of the increasing conviction among the 
public in general, that for the preserva- 
tion of health, it is necessary, from time 
to time, to change the relaxing, I may say 
deteriorating air of London, for the pure 
and invigorating air of the country. This, 
indeed, is the best, if not the only remedy 
of that terrible malady which preys upon 
the vitals, and stamps its hues upon the 
countenance of almost every permanent 
resident in this great city, and which may 
be justly termed the Cachexia Londinensis. 
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When the extent of benefits, which may 
be derived from this remedy, both on the 
physical and moral constitution, is duly 
estimated, no person, whose circumstances 
permit him to avail himself of it, will fail 
to do so.” 


When we consider the multitude of 
valetudinarians who annually visit the 
watering places of this country and of 
iurope, and who return to their homes 
renovated in health and inspired with 
confidence in the virtues of the waters 
near which they may have resided, the 
inference is obvious that the salutary 
effects are attributable more to the 
change of air and other extraneous cir- 
cumstances, than to the various waters. 
This is well illustrated in the circum- 
stance that many a valetudinarian in 
leaving an Atlantic town for the interior 
mountainous region, as, for example, 
the White Sulphur, in Virginia, finds 
himself during the journey, fatiguing 
as it is, almost restored. Many springs 
which are inert, as the Bath and Mat- 
lock England, have thus 
acquired a reputation for their 
These agreeable 


waters of 


high 
medicinal qualities. 
watering places are constantly crowded 
during the season of visiting, the latter 
in consequence of the surrounding beau- 
for the 
ceaseless round of amusements, which, 
keeping the mind agreeably and lightly 
engaged, produce a beneficial reaction 


ties of nature, and the former 


on the mental or corporeal disorder, 
Were such waters bottled and trans- 
ported to a distance, it is obvious that 
no beneficial effects could follow their 
use by an invalid. It was proposed, at 
one time, to Parry sea-water by means 
of pipes to London, to place within the 
reach of all of its inhabitants the ad- 
vantages of sea-bathing at home; but 
had the scheme been carried into exe- 
cution, it is much more than probable 
that the usual effects of sea-bathing 
would have been no longer realized. 
The establishment of a rail-road be- 
tween a city and a watering place, 
exercises, to some extent, a like agency. 

It is chiefly, as is well known, in 
“ consumption,” that the ad- 
vantages of climatic change are usually 
sought ; and since a more rational view 
of the nature and causes of pulmonary 
diseases has prevailed, the beneficial 
effects of change of climate in certain 
forms, have been fully established. 
Formerly, when consumptive patients 
were indiscriminately condemned to 
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undergo expatriation, the unfortunate 
invalid often sank before he reached his 
destination, or he was doomed soon to 
add another name to the long and melan- 
choly list of his countrymen, who seem 
to have sought a foreign land, far from 
friends and home, only to find a prema- 
ture grave. When it is considered, 
however, that all remedial agents have 
proved so inefficacious against this fear- 
ful foe, as to place it emphatically 
among the opprobria medicorwum, it is 
no ways surprising that its victims 
should seek beneath the influence of a 
more genial clime, the relief, however 
uncertain, denied them in their own. 
On the capabilities of climate afforded 
to such classes of invalids by our own 
country, Dr. Forry thus remarks : 


* Among the various systems of climate 
presented in the extensive region of the 
United States, that of the Peninsula of 
Florida is wholly peculiar. Possessing an 
insular temperature not less equable and 
salubrious in winter than that afforded by 
the south of Europe, it will be seen that 
invalids requiring a mild winter residence, 


have gone to foreign lands in search of 


what might have been found at home. 
Florida, therefore, merits the attention of 
physicians in our northern States; for here 
the pulmonary invalid may exchange for 
the inclement season of the north, or the 
deteriorated atmosphere of a room to 
which he may be confined, the mild and 
equable temperature, the soft and balmy 
breezes of an ever-green land. Instead 
of that feeling of loneliness and abandon- 
ment tvhich often casts a gloom over the 
sensitive mind of him who goes to foreign 


lands in search of health, he finds himself 


still among his fellow-citizens, with whom 
he is bound by the common ties of lan- 
guage, laws and customs; and should he 
require a physician, the difficulty of com- 
municating with a foreigner, perhaps by 
means of an interpreter—a circumstance 
peculiarly vexatious to an invalid—is not 
here presented.” 


It is satisfactorily shown by Dr. 
Forry, that a comparison with the most 


favored localities on the continent of 


Europe, and the various islands of the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantie held in 
highest estimation for mildness and 
equability of temperature, is no way 
disparaging to the climate of East 
Florida. Compared with Italy, which 


is alternately exposed to the icy winds 
which sweep from the snow -clad Alps, 
and to the sirocco, with its depressing 
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high dew-point, from the desert sands 
of Lybia, peninsular Florida possesses 
decided advantages. 

Dr. Forry also determines by statisti- 
cal facts, based on an aggregate mean 
strength of 47,220 soldiers of the Uni- 
ted States army, embracing the reports 
for a period of ten years, that the class 
of pulmonary diseases, with the excep- 
tion of tubercular consumption, is de- 
pendent chiefly on atmospheric laws. 
That the ratio of catarrhal affections, 
pleurisy, inflammation of the lungs, 
and chronic bronchitis, (chronie inflam- 
mation of the lining membrane of the 
wind-pipe), increases and decreases in 
proportion as the seasons are contrasted, 
thus maintaining a direct relation with 
the extreme range of the thermometer 
as connected with the seasons, appears 
to have been fairly demonstrated by Dr. 
I’. ; or, in other words, it would seem to 
be a law that in proportion as the high 
temperature of summer makes an im- 
pression upon the system, do the lungs 
become susceptible, so far as inflamma- 
tory diseases are concerned, to the mor- 
bific agency of the opposite seasons. 
These constitute the predisposing 
causes, to which the exciling ones of 
moisture and variability of temperature 
are subordinate. The error of ordinary 
observation has arisen from the cireum- 
stance that the former are less obvious 
than the latter. As vicissitudes in 
temperature are more appreciable 
our senses, it is to such that our atten- 
tion is most attracted ; and it could not 
have been @ priori inferred that the 
effects thus produced are of less im- 
portance than the predisposition arising 
from the law just stated. Hence we 
have an explanation of the fact that the 
diseases of the pulmonary organs are 
generally less rife along our northern 
frontier than in the middle States, and 
less prevalent in our northern region in 
the moist and changeable climate pecu- 
liar to the sea-coast and large lakes, 
than in the dry atmosphere of the 
opposite loeality; and hence, too, is 
afforded a rational explanation of the 
advantages to be derived from change 
of climate in the way of a winter resi- 
dence. 

These general conclusions are con- 
firmed by recent statistical facts in Eu- 
rope. It is found that consumption, as 
in the middle regions of the United 
States, is much more frequent in the 
temperate regions of Europe, comprised 
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between the fifty-fifth and the forty-fifth 
degrees of latitude, than it is further to 
the north. ‘That a cold temperature is 
not essentially, per se, favorable to the 
development of consumption, as well as 
pleurisy and inflammation of the lungs, 
seems, therefore, an established point. 
Dr. Forry thus remarks : 


“So potent is the influence of early 
opinion, that the ideas of consumption and 
a changeable climate, seem almost insepa- 
rable. In countries, however, in which 
the disease occurs most frequently, ‘ those 
who are least exposed to its influence are 
precisely those most exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of the climate.** Now, as it has 
been satisfactorily ascertained that the 
maximum of liability to consumption in 
England is found among those who suffer 
the least exposure to climatic variations, it 
follows that the influence of the latter 
must be regarded as secondary to the ac- 
tion of other causes, as, for example, 
occupation, food and habits. Although it 
cannot be doubted that a changeable cli- 
mate exercises an evil influence on con- 
stitutions predisposed to consumption ; 
yet, as we find the most variable climates 
are best, adapted for the d-velopment of 
the various mental and bodily powers, it 
is apparent that the agency of this cause 
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site locality. This opinion is likewise 
confirmed by the British army statistics, 
on comparing the results given by the 
cold and extremely foggy regions of 
Nova Scotia with the dry inland cli- 
mates of the same parallel, or even of 
more southern latitudes. 

Since the days of Hippocrates it has 
been a generally, indeed universally, 
admitted opinion, that change of climate 
is beneficial in many forms of pulmo- 
nary diseases ; but recently it has been 
deduced from the “ Statistical Reports 
on the Sickness, Mortality, and Invalid- 
ing” among the British troops in every 
quarter of the globe, that it is “ dy no 
means likely that any beneficial influ- 
ence can be exerted by climate itself” 
in these affections. Upon the strength 
of these statistics, the opinion that it was 
worse than useless to visit southern re- 
gions in pulmonic complaints, was very 
generally embraced, not only by all the 
medical journals of the day, but the 
question was deemed of sufficient gene- 
ral importance to be made the subject 
of newspaper paragraphs. This 
duction is controverted at length in Dr. 
I’.’s work, not only on the ground of 
the statistics of the United States army, 
but of those of the British army itself’; 


de- 


in the production of consumption has been 
much exaggerated, or much too exclusive- 
ly considered. Confirmatory of these re- 
marks is the observation of Dr. Rush, 7 
that among our Indians and the frontier tained by such distinguished authorities 
inhabitants, consumption is very uncom- as Sir James Clark and Dr. John Davy, 
mon.” Inspector-General of Army Hospitals. 

The conclusion at which Dr. Davy, 
the brother of the illustrious Sir Hum- 
phrey, arrived from various statistical 
facts, and an ingenious train of reason- 
ing upon the attending circumstances,— 
a knowledge, the acquisition of which 
was especially favored by his official 
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and notwithstanding their strictures 


were in turn severely criticised in Lon- 


oe 


don, they have since been fully sus- 
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Notwithstanding moisture, of all the 
physical qualities of the air, has been 
regarded as the most injurious to human 
life, it is also stated, on the authority of 
Cowan, in the work just quoted, that as 
regards its agency in the production of 
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pulmonary consumption, all evidence 
“tends strongly to expose the fallacy 
of theoretical opinion.” But what is 
yet more surprising is that the same 
fact is demonstrated by Dr. Forry by 
means of the army statistics, through- 
out every region of the United States, 
in reference to pleurisy, inflammation 
of the lungs, and catarrhal affections ; 
for these diseases are invariably less 
prevalent in the moist and changeable 
climate peculiar to the sea-coast and 
large lakes on our northern frontier, 
than in the dry atmosphere of the oppo- 


situation as president of the medical 
committee of Malta,—is as follows :— 
“ As the statistical facts show that pul- 


monary complaints are more fatal 
amongst our troops serving at home 


than in the Mediterranean; and as all 
the circumstances, independent of cli- 
mate, so far as | am acquainted with 
them, affecting the question, appear to 
be in favor of the troops serving at 
home, especially the cavalry, I am not 
only not able to adopt the opinion re- 


ferred to, that the climate of the Medi- 


terranean is more productive of diseases 
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of the chest than our own climate, but 
am obliged to fall back on the old and 
hitherto generally received opinion of 
an opposite nature hig 

In view of the high authority of the 
British army statistics, and the wide- 
spread diffusion of the erroneous con- 
clusion deduced,—that it is “dy no 
means likely that any beneficial imflu- 
ence can be exerted by climate itself,” 
in pulmonary diseases,—the putting of 
the question right is here deemed 
necessary. 

Although the influence of different 
climates in the causation as well as the 
alleviation and cure of diseases, is a 
fact universally coneeded ; yet the at- 


tempts hitherto made to explain the 
modus agendi of this power are not 
wholly satisfactory. ‘This, however, 


will not be a matter of surprise, when 
it is recollected that the problem of 
physical climate remains, in a great 
How much more 
complicated, then, must the subject 
become, when involved with the ele- 
ments of organic life, and all the com- 
plexity of their combinations resulting 
from health and disease. 

As regards the benefit which invalids 
experience by a removal from a cold 
to a warm climate, Sir James Clark 
seems, however, to give a satisfactory 
explanation in the obvious agency of a 
warm and dry atmosphere in promoting 
an equable distribution of the circulating 
fluids, and more especially in relieving 
that congestion of the internal vessels 


measure, unsoly ed. 


which generally obtains in chronie dis- 
orders, by augmenting the activity of 
circulation, or extreme 
Its influence 
18, inde ed, m inifested on pe rhaps every 
An- 
other very evident explanation of the 
effects may 
ascribed to influence of a 


the capillary 


vessels, on the surface. 
function of the animal economy. 


observed 
the 


be reasouably 
bland 


atmosphere on the extensive surface of 


the respiratory organs, which is fully 
equal in extent to that of the external 
surface of the *.’y. ‘To this we may 
add the impression made on the nervous 
system generally, and on the mind 
through the medium of the external 
senses, and conversely the reciprocal 
influence of the mind on the corporeal 
functions. But these influences have 
already been brought under notice, as 
well as other incidental circumstances, 
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not directly ascribable to climate, which 
contribute to the same end; sueh as 
change of scene and of occupation, the 
influence of the journey or voyage, as 
well as the hope inspired. Most im- 
portant of all, however, as regards the 
advantages of a winter residence in 
more southern latitudes, is the avoid- 
ance of the extremes of the s« 
and the predisposing 
causes of pulmonary diseases. Along 
the coast of New England, for exam- 
ple, the annual ratio treated for eatarrhal 
affections per 1000 of our troops is 233 ; 
but the average of each season is by no 
means the same, that of the first quarter 
of the year being 63, the second 49, the 
third 36, and the fourth 85. 


isons, 


consequently 


“ These facts having been determined,” 
says Dr. Forry, “the advantage of a 
winter residence in a more southern lati- 
tude to a person laboring under chronic 
bronchitis, becomes at once apparent, 
[Chronic bronchitis is a form of consump- 
tion having the closest relation to acute 
catarrha] diseases, and it is by far the most 
under the control of remedial manage- 
ment.] If he can avoid the transition 
of the seasons, that meteorological condi- 
tion of the atmosphere, which stands first 
among the causes which induce catarrhal 
diseases, he will do much towards con- 
trolling his malady. Let us suppose him 
on the coast of New England, in the third 
quarter [of the year], the ratio of catarrhal 
affections being as low as 36, when the 
sudden transition of the season brings it 
up to 85 [in the last three months of the 


year.] The consequences will inevitably 
be an aggravation of that disorder to 


which he is predisposed; for the respira- 
tory organs, even when healthy, are pecu- 
liarly susceptible, at this season, to mor- 
bid action. Let us, onthe contrary, sup- 
pose him gradually moving’south with the 
change of the season, and the fourth 
quarter will find him in a climate whose 
ratio is even lower than that of the pre- 
ceding quarter in the region which he had 
left. On the coast of New England, the 
ratio of the third quarter is 36, and that 
of the fourth is 85, whereas the average 
of the latter quarter in peninsular Florida 
is only 33. These are not isolated facts, 
but uniform results obtained from ten 
years’ observation. As the same law ob- 
tains in every system of climate, it is easy 
to apply the remedy.”’ 


As there is a general opinion preva- 
lent that it is consumption alone that is 
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benefited by change of climate, a few 
words may be here given to the several 
other forms of specific diseases, in 
which the invalid will no doubt realize 
advantages equally great. 

But first we will observe that the 
south-western coast of a country, espe- 
cially when lying like England on the 
western coast of a continent, is gene- 
rally mild and humid, and consequently 
soothing but rather relaxing. In dis- 
eases accompanied with an inflammatory 
condition of the general system, or 
dependent on an excited state of par- 
ticular organs, this variety of climate 
has been found more especially bene- 
ficial. Decided advantage may rea- 
sonably be anticipated in chronic in- 
flammatory affections of the lining mem- 
brane of the air passages, attended 
with a dry cough and little expecto- 
ration ; but when such cases occur in 
individuals of a languid and relaxed 
state of constitution, accompanied by 
copious expectoration from the mucous 
surfaces, the disease is as likely to be 
aggravated as relieved. These re- 
marks are equally applicable to all 
other diseases attended with great re- 
Jaxation of the general system. It is, 
therefore, obvious that, in recommend- 
ing a change of residence to invalids, 
attention to these distinctions, both in 
regard to varieties of climate and pe- 
culiarities of disease, is absolutely ne- 
cessary. 


“ The climate of Florida,” says Dr. 
Forry, “has been found beneficial in in- 
cipient cases of pulmonary consumption, 
and those threatened with the disease from 
hereditary or acquired predisposition. It 
is in chronic bronchial affections [those 
implicating the lining membrane of the air 
passages], more particularly that it speedi- 
ly manifests its salutary tendency. To 
distinguish the bronchial from the tuber- 
cular form of the disease, often demands 
considerable powers of discrimination ; 
and upon this distinction frequently hangs 
the propriety of a removal to a southern 
clime. The application of the physical 
means of exploration, now so ardently 
cultivated, has fortunately given a greater 
degree of certainty to our diagnosis, The 
same remarks apply to the more mild and 
simple grades of chronic laryngitis.” 


But even patients having tubercles 
in the lungs, when mostly limited and 
merely nascent, often experience re- 
markable benefit from such a change. 
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In these cases, our object must be not 
only to remove these local disor. 
ders, but also that low degree of febrile 
irritation, or that unhealthy condition of 
the nutrient matter of the blood, which 
causes the deposition of tuberculous in- 
durations in the lungs. Hence, in the 
management of consumptive patients, 
constitutional treatment should always 
hold a prominent place; but it is in 
cases in which local disorders have 
been the chief cause of the mischief, 
that we have the best chance of success, 
In the constitutional treatment, our 
remedial agents must be calculated to 
give at once tone to the system, and 
promote the free action and balance of 
all the functions; such as, the most 
nutritious food that the digestive or- 
gans can readily assimilate without in- 
ducing excitement of the vascular sys- 
tem, pure air and a climate well adapted 
for regular exercise, and proper cloth- 
ing to maintain the activity of the 
circulation on the surface of the body. 
But it is not intended to enter into a 
detail of the treatment, which must be 
constantly adapted to individual cases. 
The remedial measures applicable to 
the local disorders and particular symp- 
toms, may be so combined as to act, at 
the same time, favorably on the func- 
tions at large. It must be constantly 
borne in mind that is a 
secondary one, originating in a morbid 
state of the general system. 

In this form of consumption, pure 
country air may be considered indis- 
pensable. A dry sea-coast, under these 
circumstances, is truly an antidote to 
the poisonous effects of a town resi- 
dence, more especially if conjoined 
with gentle exercise, both by walking 
and riding on horseback. If the local- 
ity, however, is much exposed to the 
east and north, and is not dry, the evil 
may be changed to a worse condition 
of the lungs—an actual inflammation. 
But should a marine atmosphere be 
found, from peculiarity of constitution, 
to disagree, the patient may resort to 
the dry air of the interior, which, in con- 
junction with the aroma of pine forests, 
as in Florida and Georgia, is found very 
congenial to delicate lungs. Indeed, 
the Greeks, as we are told by Hippo- 
crates, and also the Romans, sent their 
consumptives to the pine forests of 
Egypt. Moreover, much benefit would 
also be derived from the sea-voyage, 
both in going and returning—a remark 


this disease 
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equally applicable to the invalid of our 
Northern and Middle States who visits 
Florida or the West Indies. 


« Although our diagnostic means,” says 
Dr. Forry, “have been much improved 
of late years, yet the diagnsis of the early 
stage of tubercular consumption, depend- 
ing as it does on a proper consideration 
of the general symptoms, as well as a 
careful examination and interpretation of 
the physical signs, is often a matter of 
extreme difficulty. In the advanced 
stages of consumption—the softened 
tuberculous and ulcerated states—as no 
benefit can scarcely accrue from change 
of climate, it is only admissible when 
strongly desired by the patient. On the 
other hand, notwithstanding the disease 
be but little advanced, it is unallowable, 
if the patient is strongly averse to the 
measure; for the possible advantage 
which might accrue would be more than 
counterbalanced by the moral effects 
resulting from this involuntary expatria- 
tion.” 


In describing the other forms of dis- 
ease in which change of climate is not 
unfrequently of decided advantage, we 
shall follow, mainly, Sir James Clark. 

To this class belongs Asthma—« 
term which is too commonly applied to 
every disease in which difficulty of 
respiration is a prominent symptom. 
When consulted on the propriety of a 
change of climate in this disease, let 
not the physician, therefore, prescribe 
for a mere name, without duly estimat- 
ing the pathological condition of his 
patient. In simple spasmodic asthma, 
unconnected with organic disease, or 
in that form which is complicated with 
chronic bronchitis, or is symptomatic 
of primary irritation in other viscera, 
as the stomach, intestines, &c., the 
patient is generally much benefited. 
In asthma connected with affections of 
the heart, a mild climate often affords 
temporary relief; and in this variety of 
complication, a sea-voyage is frequently 
of striking service. 

In many of those affections termed 
nervous, unconnected with inflamma- 
tion, exercise and travelling, conjoined 
with a winter residence in a mild 
climate, are frequently, in the case of 
invalids from more austere latitudes, 
powerful and efficient remedies. It is 
the opinion of Sir James Clark, that 
“in dyspepsia, and disorders of the 
digestive organs generally, and in the 
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nervous affections and distressing men- 
tal feelings which so often accompany 
these, in asthma, in bronchial diseases, 
in serofula, and in rheumatism, the 
beneficial effects of climate are far 
more strongly evinced than they are in 
consumption.” 

In chronic diseases of the digestive 
organs, when no inflammation exists, or 
structural changes have supervened in 
viscera important to life, but the indi- 
cation is merely to remove disease of a 
functional character, a winter residence , 
under the circumstances just stated, 
promises great benefit; but exercise in 
the open air, aided by a proper regimen, 
are indispensable adjuvants. These 
morbid states of the digestive organs 
are treated of by Sir James Clark under 
three heads, viz., inflammatory, atonic, 
and irritable dyspepsia. For these 
different forms, he recommends different 
climates; for the first, the south-west 
of France, or Rome and Pisa in Italy ; 
for the second, Nice and Naples; and 
for the third, a climate of a medium 
character. But to enlarge upon these 
distinctions were contrary to the design 
of this article. 

Chronic Rheumatism is another dis- 
ease which will often be benefited by 
change of climate. As these cases 
frequently resist the best directed 
efforts of medicine, it is the only remedy 
which the northern physician can 
recommend with a reasonable prospect 
In northern Europe, a 
warm climate, and the internal and 
external use of thermal mineral waters, 
are regarded as the valuable 
resources known in the treatment of 
inveterate chronic rheumatism. Rome 
and Nice are considered the most eligi- 
ble situations in Europe, while the 
climate of the West Indies is supposed 
to exercise a still more beneficial influ- 
ence. When the disease is complicated 
with much derangement of the digestive 
organs, it is customary to visit such 
places as combine the additional ad- 
vantages of a course of bathing, as the 
mineral waters of the Pyrenees, those 
of Aix in Savoy, and the various baths 
of Italy. In our own country, the Hot 
Springs of Virginia, which are used 
only externally, in the form of bathing 
and the spout-bath or douche, are much 
resorted to; and in many cases, if the 
patient visits them in summer, they 
succeed very well, more especially in 
preparing the system to realize the 
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advantages to be derived from a win- 
ter’s residence in Florida, Cuba, or 
some other West India island. 

When there exists a general delicacy 
of the constitution in childhood, otten 
the sequel of measles and scarlet fever, 
manifesting itself by symptoms indica- 
tive of a scrofulous disposition, a winter 
residence in a warm climate frequently 
produces the most s ilutary effects. A 
similar condition of the system often 
arises in young females; and this gene- 
ral derangement, if not soon corrected, 
often results in that constitutional dis- 
order, beyond the resources of the 
healing art, which is denominated by 
Sir James Clark, “ Tuberculous Ca- 
chexia,’—the precursor of pulmonary 
consumption. If the winter can be 
passed in a warm climate, and the 
patient have the advantage of exercise 
on horseback, warm sea-bathing, and a 
well-regulated diet, the youthful mvalid 
may often be rescued from an untimely 
grave. 

Sir James Clark refers to another 
form of disease in 
climate its healing 
viz., premature decay of the constitu- 
tion, characterized by general evidence 
of deteriorated health, while some 
tissue or organ, important to life, com- 
monly manifests symptoms of unhealthy 
action. This remarkable change, which 
is not inappropriately termed, in com- 
‘a breaking up of the 


promises powerws, 


mon parlance, 
constitution,” often occurs without any 
obvious cause. 

All the advantages, however, to be 
expected from change of air, depend 
upon the just adaptation of the remedy 
to the individual In bronchial 
disease, for example, attended with 
little expectoration, and that degree of 
irritation which induces cough from the 
slightest exciting causes, a mild and 
humid air often gives relief, while a 
dry and keen air cannot be tolerated. 
On the other hand, the same state of 
atmosphere which proves so irritating 
in this case, acts beneficially in subjects 
of a more languid habit, with less sen- 
sibility of the mucous membrane and a 
more copious expectoration. This re- 
mark is equally applicable to the other 
affections just brought under notice. 
As regards the sea-coast, or the interior 
of a country, not only is the relative 
preference a subject for consideration, 
but likewise the situation itself as mo- 
dified by particular local causes. 


case. 
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Let not the invalid, however, trust 
too much to a change of climate. Un- 
fortunately for the character of the 
remedy, it has recommended 
indiscriminately, and without proper 
consideration. It has been too often 
| toas a last resource or forlorn 
hope ; in cases susceptible of alle. 
Viation or permanent cure, it has been 


been 
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wholly misapplied. One person is 
hurried from his native land, with the 
certainty of having his sufferings in- 
creased and his life shortened, instead 


of being allowed to die in peace in his 
own family ; while another, who might 
derive much advantage from the change, 
is sent abroad wholly uninstructed in 
the proper 
residence, or various 


selection of a 
of the 
circumstances by which alone the most 
bene- 


regard to 


ignorant 


suitable climate can be render¢ d 
ficial. It is one of our most powerful 
remedial agents, and one, too, which, 
in many cases, will admit no substitute, 
But much permanent advantage will 
result neither from travelling nor 
change of climate, nor their combined 
influence, the invalid adheres 
strictly to such regimen as his case 
may require. ‘This remedy—change 
of climate—must be considered in the 
light of all other therapeutic means, 
proper 


unless 


and to insure its action, it is 
requisite that the necessary conditions 
The patient ‘should, in a 
measure, of climate 
as merely situation 
more favorable for the operation of the 


his disease ° 


be obse rve d. 
regard the change 


placing him in a 


remedies demanded by 
It now remains to take a view of the 
our 
but as this subject 
alone, if fully presented to the reader, 
good-sized volume, 


various climates treated of by 


veral authors; 

would comprise a 
the present notice of this branch of our 
subject must necessarily be exceedingly 
It ought, moreover, to be 
preceded by directions for invalids 
making a change of climate; but this 
point we are obliged wholly to forego. 
In the first place, we shall follow, in 
our survey, the order pursued by Sir 
James Clark. Commencing with Eng- 
land, he says : 


restricted. 


“The mild region of England admits 
of being divided into four districts or 
groups of climate: that of the SourH 
Coast, comprehending the tract of coast 
between Hastings and Portland Island; 
the Sourn-West Coast, from the latter 
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int to Cornwall; the district of the 
Lanv’s Enp; the Wesrern Grovr, com- 
prehending the places along the borders 
of the Bristol Channel and estuary of the 
Severn. We shall find that each of these 
regions has some peculiar features in its 
climate, which characterize it and distin- 
guish it from the others, both as regards 
its physical and medicinal qualities.” 


We cannot, of course, follow our 
author in the details of these groups. 


Suffice it to say, that the mildness of 


some parts of England is truly surpris- 
ing. Penzance, in the district of the 
Land’s End, for instance, is remarkable 
for its equal distribution of heat 
throughout the year—a quality in which, 
so far as the investigations of Sir James 
Clark extend, it finds a superior in the 
climates Madeira and the 


Azores. 


alone of 


“ The same remarkable equality in the 
distribution of temperature during the 
year at Penzance, holds equally true for 
the day; and, indeed, I may observe 
generally, that the progression of tem- 
perature for the year and the day, are 
faithful types of each other. I find, on 
comparing the months for a series of 
years, that the daily range at Penzance 
js little more than half that of the south 
of Europe; but, in this quality, it also 
falls short of Madeira. And here is a 
proper opportunity of remarking, that 
although in mean temperature for the 
whole twenty-four hours, Penzance is 
considerably lower than that of the south 
of Europe, yet that during the night, 
through the winter, its extreme minimum 
temperature seldom is so low. It is 
during the day only that the south of 
Europe, as far as regards temperature 
simply, possesses a superiority. Thus, in 
winter, at seven o’clock in the morning, 
there is little difference between Rome 
and Penzance, but at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, there is nearly the difference 
of seven degrees. Indeed the whole ad- 
vantage of Penzance, as compared with 
thesouth of Europe, appears to oceur in 
the winter and during the night.” 


As the range of the thermometer is 
not greater in England than in Italy, 
and as the difference between the mean 
temperature of summer and winter is 
actually less, a classification of climates 
based on mere latitude in reference to 
pulmonary diseases, as is done in the 
British army medical statistics, be- 
comes an actual absurdity. This is 
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one of the leading grounds on which 
Dr. Forry disproved the conclusion, 
already referred to, of these statistics, 
viz., that it is “by no means likely 
that any beneficial influence can be ex- 
erted by climate itself,” in pulmonary 
diseases. 

At Salcombe, on the southwest 
coast, “‘ under the shelter of a wooded 
hill,” says Dr. Clark, “the American 
aloe has twice flowered in the open 
air, and with a degree of luxuriance 
almost equalling that which it displays 
in a tropical climate. The orange and 
lemon-tree, also, thrive here, and ripen 
their fruit in the open air; the only 
protection they require during the 
winter, being that afforded by a cover- 
ing of straw mat. These trees ex- 
hibit a degree of luxuriance and vigor, 
which I have seen in no other part of 
England, under the same circumstances. 
The olive-tree has also occasionally 
produced fruit in this place.” Although 
there is less difference here, it may be 
remarked, between the mean tempera- 
ture of summer and winter than per- 
haps in any part of Italy, yet the 
climate is not so well adapted to this 
species of fruit; for the winter tem- 
perature is so low that these plants re- 
quire a covering of straw-mat, whilst 
the summer temperature is not suffi- 
ciently high to develope the fruit in its 
fullest perfection. 

Next in order comes the climate of 


France: 


* The south of France has long been 
held in estimation for the mildness of its 
winter climate, and various parts of it 
have been, and are still resorted to by in- 
valids. The southern provinces, as re- 
gards climate, admit of being classed un- 
der two divisions, namely, the SourH- 
EASTERN and the SovrH-weEsTeRN; dif- 
fering essentially from each other in the 
physical characters of their climate, and 
the influence of this on disease. ° 
Generally speaking, the climate of the 
Soutu-west of France will be found use- 
ful in chronic inflammatory affections of 
the mucous membrane, accompanied with 
little secretion, as in chronic bronchitis 
not attended by much expectoration or 
difficulty of breathing, and in similar 
morbid states of the larynx and trachea. 
It will be equally proper in dry, scaly 
eruptions of the skin; in dysmenorrhea ; 
in certain kinds of headache, especially 
those induced, or exasperated by sharp 
northeast winds; and in high morbid sen- 
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sibility in general, when accompanied 
with that habit of body which the ancients 
called strictum. On the other hand, the 
same diseases occurring in relaxed habits, 
in which there is a disposition to copious 
secretion, will be aggravated by this 
climate. . . . Various places in the 
SouTHeast of France have been, at dif- 
ferent times, recommended as affording a 
good winter climate for consumptive pa- 
tients; but nothing can be more unac- 
countable than how such an advice ever 
eame to be given; as the experience of 
later years is in complete opposition to it, 
and the general and ‘eading characters of 
the climate show that there never was 
the least reason to sanction it. How the 
practice of sending consumptive invalids 
to the southeast of France originated, it 
is not of importance to inquire; but that 
it is founded in error, I think I shall be 
able to prove, by a reference to the total 
want of success which has attended it, as 
well as the physical characters of the 
climate.” 


Sorry we are that we cannot, for 
want of space, accompany Dr. John- 
son in his rambles through da belle 
France ; but, instead of sounding ex- 
travagant praises of “fair and fertile 
France,” our philosophic traveller 
rather coincides in opinion with the 
spirited authoress of “ Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century,” who says that 
“France is the most unpicturesque 
country in Europe. It is everywhere 
bounded by beauty, (the Alps, the Py- 
renees, the Jura Mountains, &c.,) but 
the country these grand boundaries in- 
close is remarkably devoid of beauty 
and interest. Itis a dull picture set in 
a magnificent frame.” 

The climate of Nice is recommended 
in nearly all the forms of disease pre- 
viously enumerated, as likely to be re- 
lieved by change of climate. In tu- 
bercular consumption, however, espe- 
cially when complicated with an irri- 
table state of the mucous membranes 
of the larynx, trachea, or bronchi, or 
of the stomach, this climate, according 
to Clark, “is decidedly unfavorable ; ” 
but in chronic bronchitis, the most salu- 
tary effects are often produced, particu- 
larly when accompanied by copious ex- 
pectoration. The gouty, rheumatic, 
and dyspeptic invalids, also, frequently 
derive much benefit from a residence at 
this place. 

We come now to the climates of 
Italy, comprising, in the work of Sir 
James Clark, a description of that of 
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Genoa, of Florence, of Pisa, of Rome, 
and of Naples. In leaving England te 
pass the winter in Italy, the invalid 
should set out either in the early part 
of June or of September. If at the 
former period, he may, as is often done 
with advantage, spend the summer in 
Germany or Switzerland; and if at 
the latter, the patient, avoiding the 
summer heat, may reach his destina- 
tion by means of a continuous journey 
through a mild climate. The proper 
time for arriving in Italy is about the 
first of October ; and the best route is 
through Switzerland, and across the 
Simplon : 


* The principal circumstance,” says Sir 
J. Clark, ““ which appears to modify the 
general character of this climate at the 
different places, is, their relative position 
with respect to the sea-shore and the Ap 
ennines. In this there is considerable 
variety ; Genoa and Naples are in the vi- 
cinity of both, asthe mountains at these 
places approach closely to the Mediter- 
ranean; Pisa is only a few miles distant 
from the latter, and close to the Tusean 
hills, a branch of the lower Apennines; 
Rome is about twelve miles from the 
coast, and nearly twice that distance 
from the mountains; Florence is quite 
embosomed in the Apennines, and the 
character of its climate is thereby affected 
to such a degree, as scarcely to admit of 
its being classed with the other Italian 
climates.’ 


When it is necessary for an invalid 
to pass several winters in Italy, Dr. 
Clark advises as a general rule, more 
especially in a consumptive his 
quitting the country during the sum- 
mer. Hence the selection of a sum- 
mer residence becomes a matter of im- 
portance. But eligible summer resi- 
dences may be found even in Italy; 
and the places principally resorted to 
by invalids who remain in the country 
during the summer, are Naples and its 
vicinity, Sienna, and the Baths of 
Luecea. Should the invalid recross 
the Alps, he will find an excellent as 
well as a delightful summer residence 
on the borders of the Lake of Geneva. 
Here, too, he may try the effects of a 
course of grapes, “ Cure de Raisins,” 
—a remedy in high repute in several 
parts of the Continent. 

The Atlantic climates, consisting 
of Madeira, the Canaries, and the 
Azores, in the eastern, and the Baha- 
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mas and Bermudas in the western At- 
lantic, are next considered by Dr. 
Clark. 

As regards mildness and equability 
of climate, Madeira has been long held 
in hi¢ ik estimation. When we take 
into consideration,” says Sir James, 
“the mildness of the winter and the 
coolness of the summer, together with 
the remarkable equality of the tem- 
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eker, both of whom resided for years 
on this island, show conclusively the 
necessity of adopting change of climate 
as a means of preventing, rather than 
of curing consumption. Sad expe- 
rience proves the inutility of sending 
patients in the advanced stage of con- 
sumption to Madeira ; but, on the other 
hand, in incipient cases, and on those 
who are merely threatened with the 


perature during the day and night, as disease, the effects of the climate are 
well as throughout the year, we may of the most encouraging character. 
safely conclude that the climate of From the cases of which Dr. Renton 
Madeira is the finest in the northern kept notes, during a period of eight 
hemisphere.” ‘The result of the ob- years, the following interesting and 
servations of Drs. Renton and Hein- instructive table is furnished : 

Cases of Confirmed Consumption, , . d ; 47 
Of these there died within six months after their arriv ‘al at Madeira, - 32 
Went home in summer, returned, and died, 5 * . are 
Left the Island, of whose death we have heard, . : . ; 6 
Not since heard of, probably dead, . : ‘ ° ° Aa 

Total, ; : ; ; ; 3 ; ; : : 47 
Cases of Incipient Consumption, 35 
Of these there left the Island much improved, and of whom we e have had 
good accounts, ‘ = é ; 26 
Also improved, but not since heard of, - . ‘ ° a 5 
Have sincedied, . ‘ / 5 ‘ 7 a : 4 
Total, ‘i e ; ‘ é j ‘ 35 


For those invalids who ought to pass 
several winters abroad, as is indeed 
the case with the majority of consump- 
tive patients, Madeira the 
fortunate circumstance of possessing a 
* | am ac- 
quainted with no place,” says Captain 
Basil Hall, “in which such a varie ty 
of climates may be commanded with 
certainty as in this beautiful island— 
beautiful in every sense; for the 
scenery is so varied, that almost all 
tastes may be suited.” Madeira has, 
therefore, important advantage, 
that it affords a residence, during the 
whole year, to an invalid, without his 
suffering from oppressive heat, or being 
subjected to the inconvenience of a 
long ey 

The Canaries, of which Teneriffe is 
the principal island, and the only one 
possessing accommodations for invalids, 
have by no means the reputation of 


presents 


cool and pleasant summer. 


this 


Madeira,—a remark that applies in a 
still greater degree to the Azores. The 


Bermudas and Bahamas belong to the 
same category. In localities properly 
protected, these islands doubtless pos- 
sess many delightful spots; but not- 


withstanding the uniformity of tempe- 
rature which obtains in the former group 
of islands, the summers are exceedingly 
hot, even more so than in the West 
Indies ; and as regards winds, the damp 
and oppressive south-west, and the dry, 
sharp and cold north-west, are so injuri- 
ous to delicate invalids as to justify the 
epithet applied by Shakspeare—* the 
still vexed Bermoothes.”’ 

We will now advert to the climate 
of the West Indies. By Sir James 
Clark, is “laid down as a general 
rule that the climate of the West Indies 
is an improper one for patients with 
tuberculous diseases of the lungs.” 
As the winter temperature of some of 
these islands is higher than the summer 
temperature in the south of Europe, 
this may be a correct opinion ; but it 
certainly has no application to the larger 
islands, mere especially if they con- 
tain, as for example Cuba, elevated 
tracts. By those who have had the 
best means of arriving at a correct 
knowledge, as Drs. Arnold, Musgrave, 
Ferguson and Melville, this climate 
generally has been highly esteemed for 
its influence on persons predisposed to 
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consumption. As regards the climate 
of Cuba, we can speak, from personal 
knowledge, of its highly beneficial 
effects. 

The personal observations of Dr. 
Forry in reference to climate, as a win- 
ter residence for the northern invalid 
of our own country, are mostly confined 
to East Florida. So remarkable is the 
equality in the distribution of tempera- 
ture among the seasons here, that a 
eomparison with the most favored lo- 
ealities already noticed is no way dis- 
paraging. 


«A comparison of the mean tempera- 
ture of winter and summer, that of the 
warmest and coldest months, and that of 
successive months and seasons, results 
generally in favor of peninsular Florida. 
The mean difference of successive months 
stands thus: Pisa 5°.75, Naples 5°.08, 
Nice 4°.74, Rome 4°.39, Fort King [in the 
interior of Florida} 4°.28, Fort Marion at 
St. Augustine 3°.68, Fort Brooke [on the 
western coast of Florida] 3°.09, Penzance, 
England, 3°.05, Key West [at the south- 
ern point of Florida] 2°.44, and Madeira 
2.41, . . . « The lime, the orange 
and the fig, find here a genial temperature ; 
the course of vegetable life is unceasing ; 
eulinary vegetables are cultivated, and 
wild flowers spring up and flourish in the 
month of January; and so little is the 
temperature of the lakes and rivers di- 
minished during the winter months, that 
one may almost at any time bathe in their 
waters. The climate is so exceedingly 
mild and uniform, that besides the vegeta- 
ble productions of the southern states 
generally, many of a tropical character 
are produced. . . . Along the south- 
eastern coast, at Key Biscayno, for exam- 
ple, frost is never known, nor is it ever so 
cold as to require the use of fire. In this 
system of climate, the rigors of winter are 
unknown, and smiling verdure never 
ceases to reign.” 


Now compare this mild and equable 
climate with that of Italy, as described 
by Dr. Johnson. 


“ Ttaly indeed,” he says, “is very sin- 
gularly situated in respect to climate. 
With its feet resting against the snow-clad 
Alps, and its head stretching towards the 
burning shore of Africa, it is alternately 
exposed to the suffocation of the sirocco, 
from the arid sands of Lybia, and the icy 
chill of the tramontane, from the Alps or 
the Apennines.” 


In view of the American character 
of Dr. Forry’s work, we will now con- 
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clude this article with another extract 
from it, in reference to the climate of 
East Florida, as a winter residence for 
the northern invalid : 


**The influence of temperature on the 
living body, more especially as regards 
winds, is often indicated more accurately 
by our sensations than the thermometer, 
For instance, in Parry’s Voyages to the 
Arctic Regions, we are told that when the 
mercury stood at fifty-one degrees below 
zero of Fahrenheit, in a calm, no greater 
inconvenience was experienced than when 
it was at zero during a breeze, Conse. 
quently, the advantages of climate as re. 
gards its fitness for the pulmonic, not un- 
frequently depend on the mere circum. 
stance of exposure to, or shelter from, 
cold winds. The frequency and severity 
of the winds at St. Augustine constitute a 
considerable drawback on the benefits of 
the climate. The chilly north-east blast, 
surcharged with fogs and saline vapors, 
sweeping around every angle of its ancient 
and dilapidated walls, often forbids the 
valetudinarian venturing from his domicil, 
To obviate these disadvantages, a large 
house was erected at Picolata on the St, 
John’s; but during the pending Indian 
disturbances, it has been converted into a 
barrack and an hospital. 

“At the present time, St. Augustine 
and Key West are the only places which 
afford the conveniences required by the 
wants of an invalid; but assuming that 
proper accommodations can be equally ob- 
tained at all points, Key Biscayno on the 
south-eastern coast, or Tampa Bay on the 
Gulf of Mexico, claims a decided prefer- 
ence, especially over St. Augustine. As 
a general rule, it would be judicious for 
the northern physician to direct his pul 
monary patient to embark about the mid- 
dle of October for Tampa Bay. Braving 
the perils of the wide ocean, he will real- 
ize the healthful excitement incident to 
the fears and hopes of a sea-voyage. The 
salubrious air of the sea has, indeed, al 
ways been esteemed as peculiarly conge- 
nial to the lungs. Even the Romans, 
among whom consumption seems to have 
been of frequent occurrence, were wont 
to seek relief in a voyage to Alexandria, 
Having spent the winter months at Tampa, 
let the invalid proceed early in March to 
St. Augustine, by way of Dade’s battle 
ground and the old Seminole agency. In 
addition to the corporeal] exercise, he will 
find food for mental digestion at every step 
of his journey. Having thus reaped the 
benefit of a sea-voyage and all the ad- 
vantages to be derived from a change of 
climate, the valetudinarian may return to 
his anxious friends so much renovated in 
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health and spirits as to be capable of 
enjoying again the blessings of social life. 

« As long, however, as predatory Semi- 
nole bands retain possession of this Penin- 
sula, few itinerant invalids will imitate 
the example of the celebrated Spanish ad- 
yenturer, Ponce de Leon, who, in the wild 
spirit of the sixteenth century, braved the 
perils of unknown seas and the dangers 
of Florida’s wilds, in search of the far- 
famed fountain of rejuvenescence. When 
the period, however, of the red man’s de- 
parture shall have passed, [an event which 
has been officially announced], the cli- 
mate of this‘ land of flowers’ will, it 
may be safely predicted, acquire a celebri- 
ty, as a winter residence, not inferior to 
that of Italy, Madeira, or Southern 
France.” 


In conclusion, we will present some 
of the facts contained in a highly in- 
teresting pamphlet by Dr. Daniel Drake, 
entitled * The Northern Lakes, a Sum- 
mer Re sidence for Invalids of the 
South.” which has been the result of a 


two months’ voyage, for medical obser- 


vation, during the last summer. Our 
notice ot it, howe ver, seeing the space 
alre ady devoted to thi rticls must 


necessarily be brief. 


In view of what has been written on 


fitness of different 


the comparativ¢ 


place s towards the equator, as winter 
residences tor the invalids of the north, 
Dr. Drake thinks, with good reason, 


that the valetudinarians of the former 


regions have equal claims upon the 


medical observer as regards a summer 


residence Hie merely purposes to add 


another, and as he supposes a superior 


Py 
place of resort, to those already ftre- 
quent d: such as the Springs of Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and 


New York.—the marin« watering places 
of Long Branch, Newport, Nahant, &e. 
—as well as a trip to the Falls of Ni- 
agara, or a voyage onthe St. Lawrence 
to Montreal and Quebec. 

How truly delightful it is to traverse 
these ocean-lakes or inland seas during 
the season of summer, we can add our 
testimony from personal experience. 
Instead of the reflected heat of inland 
regions on the same parallels, which 
rivals that of the West Indies, we have 
here cool and refreshing lake and land 
breezes, the former prevailing through 
most of the day, and the latter setting 
in at night as soon as the radiation from 
the ground has reduced its temperature 
below that of the water. As the dis- 
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tance from Buffalo to Chicago is more 
than twelve hundred miles, the invalid 
of the south is enabled to derive much 
advantage from a voyage over this long 
expanse of waters. But we will allow 
the author to speak in his own graphic 
language :— 


** But the summer climate of the lakes 
is not the only source of benefit to inva- 
lids; for the agitation imparted by the 
boat, on voyages of several days’ duration, 
through waters which are never stagnant, 
and sometimes rolling, will be found among 
the most efficient means of restoring 
health, in many chronic diseases, especial- 
ly those of a nervous character, such as 
hysteria and hypochondriasm. 

‘‘ Another source of benefit is the ex- 
citement imparted by the voyage to the 
faculty of observation. At a watering 
place all the features of the surrounding 
scenery are soon familiarized to the eye, 
which then merely wanders over the com- 
mingled throngs of valetudinarians, dee- 
tors, dancers, idlers, gamblers, coquettes, 
and dandies, whence it soon returns to 
inspect the infirmities or tedium vite of its 
but on protracted voyages, 
through new and fresh regions, curiosity 
is stirred up to the highest pitch, and 
pleasantly gratified by the hourly unfold- 
ing of fresh aspects of nature; some new 
blending of land and lake—a group of 
islands different from the last—aquatic 
fields of wild rice and lilies—a rainbow 
walking on the ‘face of the deep’—a 
water-spout, ora shifting series of painted 
clouds seen in the kaleidoscope of heaven, 

“But the North has attractions of a 
different kind, which should draw into its 
summer bosom those who seek health and 
recreation in travel. From Ontario to 
Michigan, the voyager passes in the midst 
of spots consecrated to the heart of every 
American; and deeply interesting to all 
who delight to study the history of their 
native land. The shores and waters of 
the lakes, so often reddened with the blood 
of those who fought and died in the cause 
of their country, will present to the travel- 
ler of warm and patriotic feelings, scenes 
which he cannot behold without an emo- 
tion, under which real diseases may abate 
and the imaginary be forgotten.” 


possessor ; 


Along this route of twelve hundred 
miles from Chieago tothe Falls of Nia- 
gara, patriotic emotions, as is justly ob- 
served by Dr. Drake, are being continu- 
ally excited in the mind of the traveller ; 
but as we cannot here follow our author in 
the narrative of his voyage, descriptive 
of the scenery and historical associations 








everywhere obtruded upon his view, 
we must content ourselves with giving 
his concluding remarks :— 


“Such are some of the historical asso- 
ciations connected with a voyage upon the 
lakes; and where else in the Union can 
the invalid and the patriot roam, to find 
localities so opulent in varied and affect- 
ing recollections—so accessible—so ar- 
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ranged upon the thread of travel! We 
may fearlessly affirm, that, in this respect, 
the lakes of the north take precedence 
over any other region of our beloved coun. 
try. Their deeply wooded shores yield a 
bountiful harvest of facts to the historian, 
while their green waters reflect images of 
glory, sadness and shame, which the poet 
and orator will embody and bequeath to 
posterity.” 
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THE VIOLIN. 


The versatile, discursive violin, 


Light, tender, brilliant, passionate, or calm, 


Sliding with careless nonchalance within 


His range of ready utterance, wins the palm 


Of victory o’er his fellows for his grace ; 
Fine, fluent speaker, polished gentleman. 
Well may he be the leader in the race 


Of blending instruments—fighting in the van 
With conscious ease and fine chivalric speed ; 


A very Bayard in the field of sound, 


Rallying his struggling followers in their need, 
And spurring them to keep their hard-earned ground 


So the fifth Henry fought at Azincour, 


And led his followers to the breach once more. 


II. 
THE VIOLONCELLO. 


Larger and more matured, deeper in thought, 
Slower in speech and of a graver tone, 
His ardor softened, as if years had wrought 
Wise moods upon him, living all alone, 

A calm and philosophic eremite,— 
Yet at some feeling of remembered things, 
Or passion smothered, but not purged quite, 


Hark! what a depth of sorrow in those strings ! 
See, what a storm growls in his angry breast! 


Yet list again; his voice no longer moans; 
The storm hath spent its rage and is at rest. 


Strong, self-possessed, the violoncello’s tones : 


But yet too oft, like Hamlet, seem to me 
A high soul struggling with its destiny. 
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Il. 
ce THE OBOE. 
in- 
la Now come with me, beside this sedgy brook, 
ny Far in the fields, away from crowded street : 
of Into the flowing water let us look, 
et While o’er our heads the whispering elm-trees meet . 
to There will we listen to a simple tale 
Of fireside pleasures and of shepherds’ loves : } 
i 


A reedy voice sweet as the nightingale 


Shall sing of Corydon and Amaryllis ; . 
The grasshopper shall chirp, the bee shall hum, 
: The stream shall murmur to the water-lilies, . 
~ And all the sounds of summer noon shall come, i 


(nd mingling in the oboé’s pastoral tone, 
Make them forget that man did ever sigh and moan. 
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IV 
THE TRUMPETS AND TROMBONES. 
A band of martial riders next I hear, 
i Whose sharp brass voices cut and rend the air. 
‘The shephe rd’s tale is mute, and now the ear 


Is filled with a wilder clang than it can bear ; 


Whose arrowy trumpet notes so short and bright, 
The long-drawn wailing of that loud trombone, 
Tell of the bloody and tumultuous fight, 


The march of y ictory and the dying groan. 
O’er the green fields the serried squadrons pour, 
Killing and burning like the bolts of heaven; 
‘The sweetest flowers with cannon-smoke and gore 
Are all profaned, and Innocence is driven 
: forth from her cottages and wooded streams, 
W hile over all red Battle fiercely cleams. 
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But who are these far in the leafy wood, i 
Murmuring such mellow, hesitating notes, ; 


It seems the very breath of solitude, 
Loading with dewy balm each breeze that floats ? 
They are a peasant-group, I know them well, . 
The diffident, conscious horns, whose muffled speec h 
But half expresses what their souls would tell, 
Aiming at strains their strength can never reach ; 
: 
; 


An untaught rustic band; and yet how sweet 


J” . : 
And soothing comes their music o’er the soul ! Hi 


Dear poets of the forest, who would meet 


Your melodies save where wild waters roll, ; 
Reminding us of Him who by his plough {| 
Walked with a laurel-wreath upon his brow! : 


Boston, May, 1843. 
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I.—THE MEETING 


Tue road from Artois to Flanders is 
a long and dreary one. It extends in 
a straight line, with neither trees nor 
ditches along its sides, over flat plains, 
covered all seasons with a yellow 
elay. It was in the month of March, 
1815, that, as I was passing along this 
road, I met with an adventure I have 
never forgotten. 

I was alone ; I rode on horseback ; I 
had a good cloak, a black casque, pis- 
tols, and a heavy sabre. It had been 
raining in torrents during four days 
and four nights of my journey, and | 
remember that I was singing the “ Jo- 


conde” at the top of my voice—I was 
so young! The body-guard of the 
king, in 1814, was filled up with old 
men and boys ; the empire seemed to 
have seized and killed off ail the men. 
My comrades were on the road, 
somewhat in advance of me, escorting 
Louis X VIII. ; I saw their white cloaks 
and red coats on the very edge of the 
northern horizon. ‘The Lancers of 
Bonaparte, who, step by step, watched 
and followed our retreat, showed from 


time to time the tricolored pennons 
of their long lances at the opposite 
horizon. <A had somewhat 
retarded my but he was young 
and strong, and I pushed him on, to 
rejoin my squadron. He set off 
quick trot; I put my hand to my belt— 
it was well furnished with gold; | 
heard the iron scabbard of my sword 
elank upon my stirrup, and I felt very 
proud and perfectly happy. 

It rained on, and | sang on. How- 
ever, I soon ceased, tired of hearing 
nobody but myself, and I then heard 
only the rain and the feet of my horse 
as they plashed in the ruts. The pave- 
ment of the road gave way; I sank 
down, and was obliged to have resource 


lost shoe 


horse 


on a 


to my feet. My high cavalry boots 
were covered on the outside with a 


erust of mud, yellow as ochre, and in- 
side they were fast filling with water. 
I looked at my new epaulettes, my 
happiness and my consolation—they 
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ON THE HIGHWAY. 


were ruined by the rain. That was no 
slight affliction ! 

My horse hung his head, and I did 
the same. I began to reflect, and for 
the first time asked myself, where | 
was going. I knew absolutely nothing 
about it; but that did not trouble me 
long; I knew that my squadron was 
there, and there too was my duty. As 
I felt in my heart a profound and im- 
perturbable tranquillity, | thanked that 
ineffable feeling of duty, and tried to 
explain it to myself. Seeing every 
day how gaily the most unaccustomed 
fatigues were borne by heads so fair or 
so white, how cavalic rly a well assured 
future was risked by men of a worldly 
and happy life, and taking my own share 
in that wonderful satisfaction which eve- 
ry man derives from the conviction that 


he cannot evade any of the obligations of 


honor, I saw cle arly that se/f-ahnegation 
was a far easier and more common 
thing than is generally imagined. | 
asked myself whether this abnegation 
of self was not an innate sentiment? 
what was this need of obeying, and of 
placing one’s freedom of will in the 
hands of others, as a heavy and trouble- 
some burden’ whence came the secret 
pleasure of being rid of this burden? 
and why the pride of man never re- 


volted at this’ | perceived this mysteri- 
instinct binding together, on every 
and ' 
powerful in their combination ; 


saw the 


ous 


nations masses 


but | 


one’s 


side, families into 


nowhere renunciation of 
own actions, words, wishes, and almost 
thoughts, so complete and formidable 
asinthe army. In every direction 1 saw 
resistance possible and habitual. I be- 
held the citizen rendering an obedience 
that was discriminating and intelligent, 
examining for itself, and liable to stop at 
a certain point. I beheld even the tender 
submission of woman reach its limits, 
the Jaw taking up her defence, when 
the authority she obeys commands a 
wrong. But military obedience is 
blind and dumb, because at the same 
time passive and active—receiving its 


* This exquisite story is from the French of De Vigny. 
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order and executing it—striking with 
eyes shut, like the Fate of antiquity. 
I followed out, through all its possible 
consequences, this abnegation of the 
soldier, without retreat, without condi- 
tion, and leading him sometimes to 
tasks of illest omen. Such were my 
reflections as I walked on at my horse’s 
own pleasure; looking at my watch 
from time to time, and beholding the 
road as it stretched along for ever in a 
straight line, varied neither by house 
nor tree, and intersecting the plain as 
far as the horizon, like a yellow stripe 
ona grey cloth. Sometimes the liquid 
line was lost in the liquid ground that 
surrounded it; and when a little 
brightening of the dull and pale light 
of the day spread over that most me- 
lancholy expanse of land, I saw myself 
in the midst of a muddy ocean, follow- 
ing a current of clay and plaster. 
Examining attentively the yellow 
line of the road, I observed upon it, at 
the distance of about a mile, a little 
black point, which was in motion. | 
was delighted with the sight.—it was 
somebody. | kept my eyes steadily 


fixed upon it. | saw that the black 


point was going inthe same direction 


with myself, toward Lille, and that i 


went with a zigzag motion, as though 
with painful toil 1 quickened my gait, 
and gained ground upon th object, 
which bewan to lengthen a little and 
increase in bulk tomy sight. Reaching 
a firme il, lL resumed a trot, and soon 
fancied that | could distinguish a littl 
black wagon. | was hungry, and 


hoped that it was the waggon of a sut- 
ler; and, looking upon my poor horse 
as a vessel, | crowded all sail to arrive 
at that fortunate island in this sea of 
mud, where he sometimes sank down 
above his kne es. 

When about a hundred yards off, I at 
last distinguished plainly a little wagon 
of white wood. covered by a black oil- 
cloth stretched over three hoops. It 
looked like a little cradle mounted on 
two wheels. ‘The wheels sank down 
to the axletree ; the little mule which 
drew it was wearisomely led by a man 
on foot, who held the bridle. I drew 
near, and took an attentive look at 
him. 

He was a man of about fifty, musta- 
chioed, tall and strong, and his back 
rounded, like that of the old infantry 
officers who have carried the knapsack. 
He had also their uniform; and you 


could see, from under a short and well- 
worn blue cloak, the epaulette of a 
chef-de-bataillon. His face was rough 
and hard, but good, as you so often see 
in the army. He looked at me side- 
ways from under his heavy black eye- 
brows, and drawing a musket quickly 
out of the wagon, he cocked it, passing 
to the other side of the mule, of which 
he thus made a rampart. Having seen 
his white cockade, I simply showed 
him the sleeve of my red coat, when 
he replaced the musket in the wagon, 
saying : 

‘Oh! that’s another matter. I took 
you for one of those coneys who are 
running after us. Will you take a 
drop " 

‘With all my heart,” I answered, 
drawing near; “ it is four-and-twenty 
hours since I have tasted one.” 

He had round his neck a cocoa-nut, 
beautifully carved, and made into a 
bottle, with a silver neck, of which he 
seemed a little vain. He reached it 
to me, and | drank a little poor white 
wine with a great deal of satisfaction, 
and returned him the cocoa-nut. 

“To the health of the king!” said 
he, drinking; “he has made me an 
officer of the Le gion of Honor, and it 
is but richt that I should follow him to 
the frontier. And as | have only my 
epaulette by which to live, | shall then 
rejoin my battalion. ‘That’s my duty.” 

As he thus spoke, to himself as it 
were, he set his little mule in march 
again, saying that we had+no time to 
lose; and as I was of the same opinion, 
| resumed my route two or three steps 
in hisrear. I still kept looking at him, 
but without asking any questions, as I 
never liked that talkative indiscretion 
which ils so common among us. 

We went on in silence for about a 
mile. As he then stopped to rest his 
poor little mule, which it was really 
painful to see, I halted too, and tried 
to press out the water which made my 
riding-boots like two reservoirs in 
which my legs were soaking. 

* Your boots begin to stick to your 
feet?” said he to me. 

“Tt is four nights since I have taken 
them off.” 

‘Bah! in a week you will think no 
more of it,” he replied, with his hoarse 
voice. “It is something to be alone in 
times like these, I can tell you. Do 
you know what I have got inside 
there t” 
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“No,” said I. 

“Tt is a woman.” 

“Ah!” was my answer, with no 
particular astonishment, as I quietly 
resumed my route at a walk again. He 
followed. 

“This wretched covering here did 
not cost me very dear,” he resumed, 
“nor the mule neither; but it is all 
that I need, although this road here is 
rather a long queue riband.” 

I offered him my horse to mount 
when he should be tired; and as I 
only spoke gravely and simply of his 
equipage, of which he feared the ridi- 
culous appearance, he became suddenly 
quite at his ease, and approaching my 
stirrup, gave mea slap on the knee, 
and said : 

“Come, you are a 
though you are one of the red.” 

I felt, in the bitterness of his accent, 
as he thus designated the four red 
companies, how many angry prejudices 


good fellow, 


the luxury and rank of these corps of 


officers had created in the army at 
large. 

* However,” he added, “I will not 
accept your offe ‘r, considering that I do 
not know how to mount a horse, and 
that, for my part, that is not my busi- 
ness.” 

“ But, commandant, you 
officers are obliged to.” 

“Bah! once a year for inspection, 
and then a hired hack. As for me, I 


superior 





[July, 


was always a sailor, and afterwards in 
the infantry ; ; so that I know nothing 
about riding.” 

He went on for about twenty steps, 
looking sideways at me, as if expecting 
a question ; but as he heard none, he 
presently continued himself: 

“ You are not very inquisitive, that’s 
a fact! That ought to astonish you a 
little, what I said there.” ‘ 

“Tam not often astonished,” said J, 

“ Ah, but if I were to tell you how J] 
came to quit the sea, then we should 
see. 

“Very well,” I answered, “ why 
don’t you try! That will warm us, 
and make me forget the rain that is 
pouring in at my bac k, and only stop- 
ping at my heels.’ 

The good chef-de-bataillon prepared 
himself deliberately to speak, with all 
the pleasure of a child. He adjusted 
his shako on his head, which was 
covered with black oil-cloth, and gave 
that peculiar shrug of the shoulders, 
which none can imagine who have not 
served in the 
the shoulders which the soldier gives 
to raise his knapsack, and ease its 
weight fora moment. It is a habit of 
the soldier, which, when he becomes 
an officer, remains as a trick. After 
this jerking movement, he drank a little 
wine from his flask, administered a 
kick of encouragement to the little 
mule, and bean. 


Il.—STORY OF THE SEALED ORDER. 


“You must know then, in the first place, 
my boy, that I was born at Brest. | 
began by being troop-boy, gaining my 
half ration, and my half pay, at the age 
of nine years, as my father was a 
dier in the Guards. But as I had ; 

liking for the sea, one fine night, iin 
[ was at Brest on leave of absence, I 
hid among the ropes of a merchant- 
ship bound to the Indies, and was not 
found until they were out at sea, when 
the captain preferred making a sailor- 
boy of me, to throwing me overboard. 
When the Revolution came on, I had 
made some headway, and was captain of 
a neat little trading vessel, having been 
tossed about the sea, like its foam, for 
fifteen years. As the old royal navy— 
a good old navy, faith, it was—found it- 
self suddenly depopulated of its officers, 
they took their captains from the mer- 
chant service. I had had some little 


brushes with the pirates, which I will 
tell you about some other time, and 
they gave me the cominand of a small 


brig-of-war, named the Marat. 
* On the 28th of Fruetidor, 1797, I 
received orders to get ready for a 


voyage to Cayenne. I was to trans- 
port there sixty soldiers and a déporté, 
who had remained behind, of the one 
hundred and ninety-three which the 
frigate La Décade had taken on board 
some days before. I had orders to 
treat this individual with kindness, and 
the first letter of the Directory enclosed 
a second, sealed with three red seals, 
the middle one of which was of 
enormous size. I was forbidden to 
open this letter before reaching the 
first degree north latitude, and between 
the 27th and 28th of longitude—that is 
to say, when about crossing the line. 
This big letter was of a shape alto- 


infantry,—that shrug of 
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gether peculiar. It was very long, 
and so tightly closed, that I could not 
get ata word, either in at the corners, 
or through the envelope. I am not 
superstitious, but it frightened me, 
that letter. I placed it in my cabin, 
under the glass of a poor little English 
clock, which was nailed up over my 
berth. Mine was areal sailor’s bed. 
if you know what that is. But what 
am | talking about '—you have lived at 
most but sixteen summers; you can 
never have seen anything of that kind. 
A queen’s chamber cannot be so 
neatly arranged as a sailor’s cabin— 
be it said without boasting. Every- 
thing has its own place, and its own 
nail; nothing can move. The vessel 
may toss as much as she chooses, 
without putting anything out of order. 
The furniture is all made to fit the 
form of the vessel, and of one’s own 
little room. My bed was a chest: 
when it was opened, I slept in it; and 
when it was shut, it was my sofa, and 
there | smoked my pipe. Sometimes 
it was my table, and then I sat on one 
of the little casks in the cabin. My 
floor wa rubbed like ma- 
hogany, and shone like a jewel. A 
real looking-glass! Oh, whata sweet 
little cabin it was'—and my brig, too, 
was not to be sneezed at. ‘There was 
some fine fun on board there, and the 


s waxed and 


voyage began this time pleasantly 
enough, but for— But | must not an- 
ticipate. 

We had a fine breeze from the 


N.N.W., and I was busy putting away 
this letter under the glass of my clock. 
entered my cabin ; 
he had by the hand a beautiful little 
girl of about seventeen, and he told me 
that he himself was only nineteen. A 
handsome fellow, though a little too 
pale, and too fair fora man. He was 
aman though, and a man who behaved 
better on this oceasion, than many an 
old one would have done—you will see. 
He had his little wife under his arm; 
she was fresh and gay as a_ child. 
They looke d like two doves. It really 
wasa pleasure to see them. So said [: 
\h, well, young ones, you come to 
pay a visit to the old captain, eh? 
That’s kind of you. Iam taking you 
rather far away ; but all the better, for 
we shall have the longer to make one 
another’s acquaintance. I am sorry to 
receive Madame with my coat off, but 


when my déporté 


you see | am nailing this big seamp of 
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a letter up here. If you would only 
help me a little V 

“They were really good little chil- 
dren. The little husband took the 
hammer, and the little wife the nails, 
and they would hand them to me, as | 
asked for them; and she would say, 
‘To the right—to the left—captain !’ 
—all the time laughing, because the 
knocking made my clock swing. I 
think I hear her yet, with her little 
voice, ‘ To the right—to the left—cap- 
tain!’ She was making fun of me. 
‘Ah, ha! said I, ‘ you little puss, I'll 
make your husband scold you, you'll 
see.’ Then she jumped upon his neck 
and kissed him ;—they were indeed a 
charming pair, and so our acquaintance 
began. We were all at once good 
friends. 

“ We had a fine passage, too. The 
weather seeme - always made on pur- 
pose forus. As I he id never had any- 
thing but d: ark faces on board my vessel, 
I made my two little lovers come to my 
table every day. It put me in spirits. 
When we had eaten our biscuit and 
fish, the litthe wife and her husband 
would sit looking at one another, as 
though they had never seen each other 
before. Then I would set to laughing 
with all my might, and making fun of 
them. They would laugh, too, with 
me. You would have laughed to have 
seen us there like three imbeciles, not 
knowing what was the matter with us. 
The fact is, it was really pleasant to 
see them so fond of one another. 
‘They were contented anywhere ; they 
found anything which was given them 
cood. Stillthey were on allowance, like 
the rest of us. I only added a little 
Swedish brandy when they dined with 
me; only a little glass, just to keep up 
my rank. They slept in a hammock, 
where the vessel rolled them about like 
those two pears I have here, in this wet 
handkerchief. They were lively and 
contented. I did like you, | asked 
them no questions ; what use was there 
for me to know their name and their 
business—me,a traverser of the waves ? 
I earried them from one side of the 
ocean to the other, as I might have 
carried two birds of Paradise. 

“ After a month, I came to look up- 
on them as my children. Every day 
when I called them, they came and sat 
nearme. ‘The young man wrote on 
my table, (that is to say, on my bed), 
and when I wished it, he helped me to 
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take my observation; he soon knew 
how to do it as well as myself,—I was 
quite astonished sometimes. ‘The young 
woman would sit down upon a barrel 
and sew. 

“ One day, when they were fixed so, I 
said to them :—* Do you know, my 
little friends, that we make quite a fami- 
ly picture as we now are? I don't 
wish to ask you any questions, but you 
probably have not any more money 
than you need, and you are very deli- 

cate, both of you, to dig and work as 
the convicts at Cayenne do. It’s a 
wretched country, I can tell you, from 
the bottom of my heart; but as for 
me, who am already an old wolf’s skin 
dried in the sun, I could live there like 
alord. If you have, as I rather fancy 
you have, (without wishing to catechize 
you), ever so little regard for me, | 
would willingly leave my old brig, 
which is at best but an old wooden shoe, 


and establish myself there with you, if 


you liked it. I have no more family 
than a dog, and I am tired of it. You 
would make a nice little company for 
me. I could help you to many things, 
and I have got together, honestly 
enough, quite a snug little affair in the 
contraband way, on which we might 
live, and which I would leave to you, 
when I| should come to kick the bucket, 
—to spe ak poli ite ly.’ 

‘ They looked at each other with quite 
a bewildered air, as if they did not 
think I spoke the truth ; then the 
little one ran, as she always did, and 
threw herself on the neck of the other, 
and sat upon his knees all crimson and 
weeping. He pressed her very closely 
in his arms, and | saw tears in his eyes 
too. He gave me his hand, and be- 
eame even paler than usual. She 
spoke in a low voice to him, and her 
long fair hair fell loose upon his 
shoulders. Its twist had got loosed 
like a cable suddenly unrolling, for she 
was as lively as a fish. 
you had seen it !—it was just like gold. 
As they continued to speak together in 
a low voice, he kissing her forehead 
from time to time, I became impatient : 

*** Well, does that suit you’ said I 
at length. 

“* But—but—captain—you are very 
good, but you cannot live with con- 
victs,—and—’ he cast his eyes down 
as he spoke. 

“* As for me,’ said J, ‘] don’t know 
what you have done to be transported 


and 
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You will tell me that some of 
these days—or never, if you choose, 
You don’t look as if you had a ve 

heavy conscience, and | am sure that 
I have done many a worse thing than 
you, in my life, my poor innocent little 


for. 


souls. Now, so long as you are under 
my guard, [ shall not let you go, you 
may be sure of that; I would rather 
wring your necks like two pigeons, 
But the epaulette once off, | know no 
longer admiral nor anything else.’ 

** The fact is,’ he answered, mourn- 
fully shaking his brown head, though a 
little powdered, as was still the fashion 
of that day,— the fact is, I think it 
would be dangerous for you, captain, 
to seem to know us. We laugh be- 
cause we are young; we look happy 
because we love one another; but | 
have many a miserable moment when 
I think of the future, and I know not 
what will become of my poor Laura,’ 
And he again pressed the head of his 
young wife to his bosom. 

‘“** That was what I ought to say te 
the captain,’ added he, ‘was it not, 
my child? You would have said the 
thing, wouldn’t you ?’ 

‘I took my pipe, and rose, because | 
felt that my eyes were becoming some- 
what and that doesn’t become 
me very well. 


same 


moist, 


said I, * this will all 
and by; if the smoke of 
incom Madame, she 


‘Come, come,’ 
clear up by 
my pip 
must go away. 


s“ ha 
sie 


y ] 
nodes 


i her face all scarlet and 
wet with tears, like a child which has 
been scolded. 
’ Besides,’ 

clock, “you 
letter U 

“| felt something that struck home to 
me at these words,—something like a 
sudden pain at the roots of my hair as 
she spoke. 

** * Pardieu ! 


raise 


said she, looking at my 
forget that there—the 


I did not think of that,’ 


said I. ‘This is a pretty piece of 
business, to be sure. If we had 
only crossed the first degree of north 


latitude, nothing would be left for me 
but to jump overboard. Can't I get to- 
lerably happy, but this child here must 
remind me of that big scamp of a letter!” 

“1 looked quickly at my sea-chart, 
and when I saw that we had yet a week 
to sail, my head was relie ved, but not 
my heart—I knew not why. 

“¢ It’s no joking matter with the Di- 
rectory about the article obedience,’ 
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said I. ‘Well, I am all straight this 
time. ‘Time has passed so quickly, 
that I had completely forgotten that.’ 

“ Well, sir, there we remained, all 
three of us, with our noses in the air, 
looking up at that letter, as if it could 
speak. What struck me forcibly was, 
that the sun, as it shone through the 
bull’s-eye, fell upon the glass of the 
clock, and lighting the spot, made the 
great red seal and the other small ones 
appear like the features of a face in 
the midst of fire. 

** Wouldn’t one say, that its eyes 
were coming out of its head?” said I, 
to amuse them. 

“* Oh! dearest,’ said the girl, shud- 
dering, ‘ they look like spots of blood !’ 

«* Nonsense,’ said her husband, taking 
her in his arms, ‘ you deceive yourself, 
Laura ; it looks like a wedding invita- 
tion. Come and rest yourself—come ! 
Why do you trouble yourself about that 
letter ?’ 

“*T hey hurried off as if a ghost were 
after them. and went on deck. 

“7 remained alone with the big letter, 
and I remember that, as | smcked my 
pipe, I kept my gaze fixed on it as if it 
had riveted my eyes by meeting them, 
like those of a snake. Its great pale 
face—that third seal, larger than the 
eyes—open, ravenous, like the jaws of 
a wolf—all that put me in a very bad 
humor. Itook my coat and hung it over 
the clock, that I might see neither the 
hour nor that d—— of a letter. 

“] went to finish my pipe on deck, and 
remained there till mght. We were 
then about on a line with the Cape de 
Verd islands. The Marat cut through 
the water, wind astern, over ten knots 
with ease. The 
he autiful one | 
the tropic. The moon was just rising 
at the horizon, large as a sun; the sea 
divided it in the middle, and became all 
white, like a sheet of snow covered 
over with little diamonds. I looked at 
it all from the bench where | sat smok- 
ing. The oflicer of the watch and the 
sailors did not speak ; and, like me, were 
looking at the shadow of the brig on 
the water. I was glad to hear nothing ; 
I like silence and order. I had forbid- 
den all noise and all fires. Neverthe- 
less, | perceived a small red streak al- 
most under my feet. I should immedi- 
ately have put myself in a passion, but 
as it came from the cabin of my little 


night was the most 


have ever seen near 


convicts, I wished to satisfy myself 
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what they were about before I got 
angry. 1| had only to lean over and I 
could see through the sky-light of the 
little cabin, and I looked down. The 
young girl was on her knees at her 
prayers. ‘There was a little lamp which 
east its light upon her. She was in 
her night dress, and I saw from above 
her bare shoulders, her little naked feet, 
and her long fair hair all afloat. 1 
thought | would retire ; but, nonsense ! 
said | to myself—an old soldier like 
me, what harm is there ’—and so I 
remained. 

* Her husband was seated on a small 
trunk, his head on his hands, watching 
her as she prayed. She raised her face 
as though to heaven, and I saw her 
large blue eyes wet like those of a 
Magdalen. Whilst she was praying he 
took the ends of her long hair and 
kissed them without disturbing her. 
When she had finished she made the 
sign of the cross, smiling as though she 
were just going to Paradise. I saw 
him also make the sign of the cross 
after her, but as if he were ashamed of 
it. And, indeed, for a man, such a 
thing is a little singular. 

““She rose, kissed him, and stretched 
herself the first in the hammock, wheré 
he threw her in as they put to bed a 
child ina eradle. The heat was stifling, 
and she seemed to find pleasure in the 
rocking motion of the vessel. Her 
tiny white feet were crossed and raised 
to the level of her head, and her whole 
person wrapped in her long white dress. 
Oh! she was a perfect little love ! 

“* Dearest,’ said she, already half 
asleep, ‘are you not sleepy? Do you 
know it is very late.’ 

“He remained still with his head in 
his hands, without answering. This 
made her a little anxious, the sweet 
child, and she raised her pretty head 
out of the hammock, like a bird out of 
its nest, and looked at him with her 
lips parted, not venturing to speak 
again. 

“* At lasthe said: ‘ Oh! dear Laura! 
the nearer we approach to America, ] 
cannot help it, but so much the sadder 
| become. I know not why it is, but I 
feel as if this voyage will have been 
the happiest part of our life.’ 

“** And so it seems to me,’ said she, 
‘and I wish we might never arrive.’ 

‘“* He looked at her, pressing his hands 
together with an expression of feeling 
you cannot imagine. 
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“* And yet, my angel, you always 
weep when you pray to God,’ said he, 
‘and that distresses me sadly, for | 
well know whom you are thinking of, 
and I fear you are sorry for what you 
have done.’ 

“¢] sorry!’ 
much pain,— I sorry to have followed 
you, dearest! Do you think that be- 
eause I had been yours so short a time, 
I loved you the less? Is one not a 
woman, and does one not know one’s 
duty, at seventeen? My mother and 
my sisters, did they not say that it was 
my duty to follow you to Guiana ? 
Did they not say I was doing nothing 
wonderful? I am only surprised that 
you should have been so touched by it, 
dearest ; it was all perfectly natural. 
And now I do not know how you can 
imagine that I regret anything, when | 
am with you, to help 3 you to live, or to 
die if you die.’ 

“She said all this with so sweet a 
voice, one would have thought it was 
music. I was a good deal moved by it, 
and said to myself,— Good little wife 
—yes, indeed !’ 

“ The young man sighed with grief as 
he stamped on the floor with his foot, 
and kissed a pretty little hand and a 
bare arm which she extended to him. 

“* Oh, Laurette, my own Laurette !’ 
said he, ‘ when | think, that if we had 
only delayed our marriage for a few 
days, | should have been seized alone, 
and sent off alone, I cannot forgive 
myself.’ 

“Then the beautiful girl stretched her 
beautiful white arms, bare to the shoul- 
ders, out of the hammock, and caressed 
his brow, his hair, his eyes, taking his 
head between her hands as though to 
carry it away and hide it in her bosom. 
She smiled like a child, and said a thou- 
sand sweet little womanly things, such 
as I, for my part, had never heard any- 
thing of the kind before. She shut his 
mouth playfully with her fingers, so 
as to have all the speaking to herself, 
and wiping his eyes with her long hair, 
as with a handkerchief, she said :— 
‘And is it nota great deal better to 
have a wife with you who loves you— 
say, dearest? I am perfectly content 
to go to Cayenne; I shall see savages 
and cocoa-nut trees, like those of Paul 
and Virginia, shan’t 1? Wewill each 
age our own. We shall see who will 

e the best gardener. And we will 
make a little hut for us two. I will 
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said she with a look of 





work all day and all night, if you wish, 
I am strong; see—look at my arms; 
see, | could almost lift you. Don’t 
laugh at me. And besides, I am ex- 
cellent in embroidering, and is there 
not some city thereabouts where em- 
droiderers are wanted? And then J 
will give lessons in music and drawing, 
if they choose ; and if they know how 
to read there, you can write, you know,’ 

T remember that the poor fellow was 
in such despair that a loud ery escaped 
him as she spoke thus. ‘To write! 
he exclaimed, ‘to write!’ and he 
seized his right hand with his left, 
pressing it tightly at the wrist. ‘Ah! 
to write! Why have I ever known 
how to write! ‘To write! it is the trade 
of fools. 1 believed in their liberty of 
the press—where were my senses! 
And, to do what? To print five or six 
poor ideas, common-place enough, read 
only by those who like them, and thrown 
into the fire by those who hate them, 
serving no other end but to bring perse- 
cution upon us. As for me, it is of lit 
tle consequence; but you, beautiful 
angel, scarcely four days a wife, what 
had you done! ‘Tell me, tell me, I en- 
treat of you, how I came to suffer you 
to carry your goodness so far as to fol- 
here! Do you know where 
poor girl! and whither you are 


child, be 


low me 
you are, 


going’ You will soon, my 
sixteen hundred leagues away from 
your mother and your sisters. And for 


ine '—all this for me !’ 

“She hid her head for a moment in 
the hammock, and I from above could 
see she was weeping ; but he from below 
did not pereeive it, and when she un- 
covered her face it was already bright- 
ened by a smile, to enliven and cheer 
him. 

“*Tn truth we are not very rich just 
now,’ said she, bursting into a laugh; 
‘see, here is my purse, I have only one 
single louis. And you? 

“He began also to laugh like a child: 
‘Faith! I had a crown left, but I gave 
it to the littke boy who carried your 
trunk.’ 

“* Oh, well! what difference does that 
make?’ said she, snapping her little 
white fingers like castanets; ‘ people 
are never so merry as when they have 
nothing ; and besides, have I not yet in 
reserve the two diamond rings that my 
mother gave me? ‘Those are good every- 
where, and for everything, are they not! 
Whenever you choose we will sell them. 
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And besides, | am sure that that dear 
old soul, the captain, does not tell us 
all his good intentions for us, and that 
he knows very well what is in the letter. 
I am sure it isa recommendation for us 
to the Governor of Cayenne.’ 

“* Perhaps so,’ said he, ‘ whe knows ?” 

«“*And then,’ added his little wife, 
‘you are so good that 1 am sure the 
government has only exiled you fer a 
short time, but has no thought of harm 
against you.’ 

“She had said that so sweetly, when 
she called me ‘ that dear old soul the cap- 
tain,’ that 1 was quite touched and 
melted, and I rejoiced in my very heart 
that she had perhaps guessed truly. 
They began anew to embrace one an- 
other; and I stamped loudly on the 
deck to make them stop. 

“* Eh! how now, my little friends !" ] 
cried, ‘the order is to put out all the 
lights on board the ship ; blow out your 
lamp, if you ple ase.’ 

“They obeyed, and I heard them 
laughing and talking below, in the dark, 
like school-children. I, for my part, 
relit my pipe and walked the deck by 
myself. AJl the tropical stars were at 
their posts, large as little moons. | 
watched them, and breathed an air 
which seemed fresh and sweet. I said 
to myself that the good little folks had 
certainly guessed the truth, and my 
spirits mounted at the thought. I would 
have wagered anything that one of the 
five Directors had changed his mind, 
and recommended them to my care. | 
did not very well explain to myself the 
how or the why of the matter, because 
there are affairs of state which I for 
my part never understood ; but I fully 
believed it, and without knowing why, 
I was made happy by it. 

“] took my little night lantern and 
went to look at the letter under my old 
uniform. It had altogether a different 
air now; it seemed to smile, and the 
seals to be the color of roses. I had 
no longer any suspicion of its good in- 
tentions, and gave it a little nod of 
friendship. 

“ However, notwithstanding all that, 
Thung my old coat over it; | was tired 
of it. We thought no more of looking 
at it for some days, and we were very 
merry. But as we approached the first 


degree of latitude, we began to leave 
off talking. 

“One fine morning I awoke, surpris- 
ed enough to feel no motion of the ship. 
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The fact is, I sleep with only one eye 
shut, as they say, and as I missed the 
tossing, | opened them both. We had 
got into a dead calm, and it was under 
the first degree of north latitude, and 
the twentieth of longitude. I put my 
head on deck ; the sea was as smooth as 
if it were of oil, and the open sails 
hung down glued to the masts, like 
empty balloons. I immediately said to 
myself, as | gave a sidelong glance at 
the letter— Very well, I ‘shall have 
plenty of time to read you,’ and waited 
till the evening, till sunset. But it had 
to be done sooner or later, sol uncovered 
the clock, and drew from under it the 
sealed order. Well, sir, I held it in 
my hand for a quarter of an hour, with- 
out being able to open it. At last I 
said, /his is too bad !—and broke the three 
seals with one movement of my thumb, 
and as for the big red seal, I rubbed it 
to powder. When I had read it, I rub- 
bed my eyes, thinking they must have 
deceived me. 

“‘T read the letter over again from the 
beginning to the end ; I read it through ; 
I read it all over again and again. IL 
began again at the last line and went 
up to the first; I could not believe it. 
My legs shook a little under me; I felt 
a peculiar quivering of the skin of my 
face, and I rubbed my cheeks with rum, 
and put some in the hollow of my wands. 
i was really ashamed of myself for 
being such a child—but it was only the 
affair of a moment. 1 went on deck to 
take a little air. 

Laurette was that day so pretty, that 
| would not go near her. She had on 
a little simple white dress, her arms 
bare to her neck, and her long hair 
flowing, as she always wore it. She 
was amusing herself with dipping her 
other dress into the sea, from the end 
of a cord, and laughed to see that the 
ocean was as tranquil and pure as a 
spring of which she could see the bot- 
tom. 

““*Come and see the sand! come 
quick!’ she cried, and her husband 
leaned upon her and bent over, but did 
not look at the water, for he was look- 
ing at her witha touching air of tender- 
ness. I made a sign to the young man 
to come to speak to me on the quarter- 
deck. She turned round,—lI don’t know 
how I looked, but she let her rope drop, 

and grasped him convulsively by the 
arm, saying: ‘Oh! don’t go! he is so 
pale!’ That might well be; it was 
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enough to make one turn pale. Still 
he came toward me on the quarter- 
deck. She stood leaning against the 
main-mast, following us with her eyes, 
as we walked up and down without a 
word. I lit a cigar, which I found bit- 
ter, and spit it out into the water. He 
watched my eye; I took him by the 
arm—I was choking—upon my word I 
was choking. 

“* Come, come, now,’ said I at length, 
‘my little friend, tell me something of 
your history. What thed have you 
done to those five hounds of lawyers, 
who are there like five pieces of a king ! 
They seem to owe youa heavy grudge. 


It’s very queer. 
“ He shrugged his shoulders, bending 


his head down—with such a sweet 
smile, poor boy !—and said : 

“* Oh! captain, nothing much, depend 
upon it. ‘Three satirical verses upon 
the Directory, that is all.’ 

**Tt isn’t possible !’ said I. 

“ «Oh, yes, indeed! and the verses 
were not even very good ones. | was 
arrested the 15th of Fructidor, and 
taken to La Force; tried on the 16th, 
and sentenced first to death, then, 
through clemency, to transportation.’ 

***’"That’s queer,’ said I, ‘these Di- 
rectors must be very susceptible fel- 
lows, for that letter you know of, orders 
me to shoot you.’ 

“ He did not answer, and smiled with 
a manly face enough for a boy of nine- 
teen. He only looked at his wife, and 
bs xd his forehead, on which stood big 

drops of sweat; | had as many on my 
face too; and others in my eyes. | 
continued : 

“It seems those citizens did not 
wish to do your business on shore ; they 
thought that at sea it would not be so 
much noticed. But it’s very hard for 
me! It’s all of no use that you are such a 
fine fellow, | can’t escape from it; the 
sentence of death is there complete, 
and the order for the execution signed 
and sealed ; there’s nothing omitted. 

“ He bowed very politely, though his 
face was crimsoned, and said, with a 
voice as sweet as usual : ‘ | ask for no- 
thing, captain ; I should be grieved to 
make you fail in your duty. I should 
only like to speak a moment to Laurette ; 
and to entreat you to protect her, in 
case she should survive me,—which I do 
not think she will.’ 

“* Ah! as for that, it is but right, my 
boy ; and, if you have no objection, | 





will take her to her own family, on 
my return to France, and only leaye 
her when she wishes to see me no more, 
But it strikes me you need not fear that 
she will recover from this blow—poor 
little soul!’ 

“He took my two hands, pressed 
them, and said : 

““* My dear captain, you suffer more 
than I do, from what yet remains to be 
done. I feel it indeed, but it cannot 
be helped. I rely upon you to preserve 
for her the little that belongs to me, to 
watch over her, and to see that she re- 
ceives whatever her aged mother may 
leave her, will you not? to guard her 
life, her honor; and that her health is 
also always well taken eare of, will you 
not’ You see,’ he added, in a lower 
voice, ‘I must tell you that she is very 
delicate, and often so much troubled by 
her breast, as to faint several times a 
day. She must always keep herself 
well covered. In a word, you will 
take the place, as much as possible, of 
her father, her mother, and me, will 
you not’ I should be glad if she could 
keep the rings her mother gave her. 
But, if it is necessary that they should 
be sold for her, be it so. My poor 
Laurette '—see how beautiful she is! 

* As this began to be a little too ten- 
der, | became tired of it, and set to 
knitting my brows. | had spoken cheer- 
fully to him so as not to weaken him, 
but I could stand it no _ longer, 
‘Enough, said I, ‘we understand 
each other. Go and speak to her, and 
let us make haste.’ 

“| pressed his hand as a friend, and as 
he did not let it wo, but kept looking at 
me with a singular expression, | added: 
‘Tl teil you what it is, if I had any 
advice to give you, it would be to say 
nothing to her about that matter. We 
will arrange the thing without her ex- 
pecting it, nor you either ; make your- 
self easy—that’s my affair.’ ; 

**Ah! said he, ‘ [ did not know that. 
That will certainly be better. Besides, 
those farewells '—those farewells !— 
they weaken one.’ 

** Yes, yes,’ said I, ‘don’t make a 
child of yourself, that’s much the best 
way. Don’t kiss her, if you can help 
t; if you do, you are lost.’ 

“T gave him another good grasp of 
the hand, and left him. Oh! all this 
was very hard for me! 

“‘ He seemed to me to keep the secret 
well; for they walked arm in arm for 
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a quarter of an hour, and then returned 
to the edge of the water to take the 
rope and the dress which one of the 
cabin boys had fished up. 

“ Night came on suddenly. It was the 
moment I had resolved to seize. But 
that moment has lasted me till the pre- 
sent time,—and I shall drag it along all 
my life, like acannon ball.” Here the 
old commandant was obliged to stop, 
and I took care not to speak, for fear 
of turning his ideas out of their chan- 
nel. He began again, striking his 
breast : 

“That moment, I assure you, I can’t 
understand it yet. I felt the deepest 
rage seize upon my whole heart, and at 
the same time something or other, I 
don’t know what, was forcing me to 
obey, and pushing me forward. | sum- 
moned the officers and said to them: 

** Come! a boat in the water, since 
we are now executioners. Put that 
girl into it, and keep rowing off until you 
hear the report of firing ; you will then 
return.’ 

“ The idea of obe ying a piece of paper 
that way '—for after all it was but that. 
There must have been something in the 
air which forced me on. I caught a 
glimpse of that young man—oh! it 
was horrible to see '!—kneeling before 
his Laurette, and kissing her knees and 
her feet. Wasn't it a hard case for 
me’ [shouted like a madman, * Se- 
parate 
wretches—separate them! The 
Republic is a dead body—Directors, 
Directory, vermin all! I quit the 


poor 


sea for ever! I’m not afraid of all 
your lawyers! Let them tell them 
what I say—what do I eare” Oh! 


but I did care for them! I would 
have wished to have held them in my 
grasp, and shot them all five, the scoun- 
drels! Oh, yes! I would have done it. 
I cared for my life about as much as 
for that water that’s pouring the re—yes, 
indeed—as if I cared for that—a life 
like mine—ah, yes, indeed—mere life 
—bah—” 

And the voice of the 
gradually went out, and became 
distinct as his words; and he walked 
on biting his lips and knitting his brows 
in a terrific and fierce abstraction. He 
had little twitching movements, and 
gave his mule knocks with the seabbard 
of his sword, as if he wished to kill it. 
And what astonished me was to see the 
yellow skin of his face flush to a deep 
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commandant 
2s in- 





them '!—we are all a set of 
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red. He undid his coat on his breast, 
and threw it violently open, baring it to 
the rain and the wind. 

“‘T can well understand,” said I, as 
though he had finished his story, “ how, 
after so cruel anadventure, you should 
have taken an abhorrence to your 
business.” 

“Oh! as for the business, are you 
crazy '” said he quickly, “ it is not the 
business. No captain of a vessel will 
ever be forced to turn executioner, ex- 
cept when governments of assassins 
and thieves get on foot, who will take 
advantage of the habit a poor man has 
of always obeying, blindly obeying with 
a miserable mechanical compulsion in 
spite of his very self.” 

At the same time he drew out of his 
pocket a red handkerchief, and began 
to weep like a child. I stopped for a 
moment, as if to arrange my stirrup, 
and hanging back behind his wagon, 
walked some time after him, for I felt 
that he would be mortified if I perceived 
too plainly his streaming tears. 

I had judged rightly, for in about a 
quarter of an hour he also came behind 
the poor little wagon, and asked me if 
I hi d any razors in my portmanteau ; to 
which I simply answered, that, as I had 
no beard yet, they would be very un- 
necessary to me. But he did not care 
about that ; it was to speak of something 
else. I soon was glad to see that he 
was returning to his story, for he sud- 
denly said ; 

‘** You never have seen a ship, have 

you t” 
' “T never have,” answered I, “ ex- 
cepting in the Panorama of Paris, and 
I would not trust much to the nautical 
science I derived from that.” 

* Then you do not know what the cat- 
heads are *” 

‘“ T have not the least idea,” said I. 

‘ They are a kind of beams projecting 
in front from the bows of the vessel, 
from which the anchor is thrown off. 
When a man is to be shot, he is usually 
placed there,” he added in a low tone. 

“Oh! I understand, so that he then 
falls into the water ?”’ 

He did not answer, but began to de- 
scribe the small boats of a vessel. And 
then, and without any order in his 
ideas, he continued his tale, with that 
affected air of unconcern, which a long 
service in the army invariably gives, 
because you must show your inferiors 
your contempt of danger, your contempt 
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of men, your contempt of life, your 
contempt of death, and even your con- 
tempt of yourself. And all this gene- 
rally hides, under a rough envelope, 
very deep feelings. 
a soldier is like a mask of iron over a 
noble face ; like the stone dungeon that 
encloses a royal prisoner. 

“ These boats hold more than eight 
rowers,” he continued. “ They seized 
Laurette and placed her in one, before 
she had time either to cry or to speak. 
Ah! this is a thing which no honest 
man can ever find comfort for when it 
has been his doing. You may talk as 
you please, one never forgets such an 
affair. Ah, what weather this is!— 
what the d could have possessed 
me to tell you all this! Whenever | 
begin this, I can’t stop. It is a story 
which makes me fairly drunk like the 
Jurancon wine.—Ah, what weather it 
is! My cloak is soaked through! 

“T was telling you, I believe, still 
about that little Laurette! Poor girl! 
—What clumsy people there are in the 
world! My sailors were so stupid as 
to take the boat straight ahead gf the 
brig. After all, it’s true one cannot 
foresee everything. For my own part, 
I had counted on the night to hide the 
matter, and did not think about the flash 
a dozen muskets would make, fired at 
once. And the fact is, that from the 
boat she saw her husband fall into the 
water shot. Ifthere is a God up 
there, he only knows how what I am 
going to tell you took place; as for 
me, | know nothing about it, but it was 
seen and heard, as I see and hear you. 








The roughness of 


At the moment of the fire, she raised 
her hand to her forehead, as if a ball 
had struck her there, and sat down in 
the boat without fainting, without 
screaming, and returned to the brig just 
when they wanted her, and just as they 
wanted her. I went to her, and talked 
to her a long time, the best I could, 
She seemed to be listening to me, and 
looked me in the face, rubbing her fore- 
head with her hands. But she did not 
understand ; and her face was quite pale, 
and her forehead red. She trembled 
all over, as if she was afraid of every- 
body. She has remained so ever since 
—in just the same state, poor little soul ! 
—an idiot, or imbecile, as it were, or 
crazy, or whatever you please. Nobody 
has ever drawn a word out of her, ex- 
cept when she asks to have what she 
has in her head taken out. 

*“ From that hour J became as melan- 
choly as herself, and | felt something in 
me which said: ‘ Stand by her till the 
end of thy days, and watch over her.’ | 
have done it. When I returned to 
France, I asked leave to pass with my 
rank into the army, having taken anaver- 
sion to the sea, for the innocent blood I 
had cast into it. | sought out Laurette’s 
family. Her mother was dead, and her 
sisters, to whom I brought her crazy, 
did not want the trouble of her, and 
offered to place her at Charanton. I 
turned my back upon them, and kept 
her with me. i ¢ 

“If you want to see her, omendal 
you have only to say the word. Here 
—hold on. Ho!~—ho! you beast!” 


Ill.—-HOW I CONTINUED MY JOURNEY. 


Awnp he stopped his poor mule, who 
seemed delighted that I had asked that 
question. At the same time he lifted 
the oil-cloth cover of the little wagon, 
as if to arrange the straw, which nearly 
filled it, and I saw something very 


mournful. I saw two blue eyes, of 


enormous size, indeed, but of admira- 
ble shape, starting out from a face that 
was thin and lengthened, covered over 
with waves of loose fair hair. In fact, 
I saw nothing but those two eyes, 
which seemed the whole of that poor 
woman, for all the rest was dead. Her 
forehead was red, and her cheeks hol- 
low and pale, with a blueish tinge. She 
was bent double in the midst of the 


straw, so oy only her two knees were 
seen out of it, on which she was play- 
ing dominoes all by herself. She looked 
at us for a moment, trembled for a long 
time, smiled a little at me, and went on 
with her game. She seemed to be 
trying to see how her right hand could 
be: at her left. 

* You see, she has been playing that 
game for a month,” said the chef-de- 
bataillon, “ to-morrow it will, perhaps, 
be another game, which will last a long 
time. It’s queer, eh ?” 

At the same time he set about 
arranging the oil-cloth of his shako, 
which the rain had somewhat dis- 
ordered. 
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“Poor Laurette!” said I, “ ah, you 
have lost the game for ever !” 

I neared my horse to the wagon, and 
stretched out my hand to her; she gave 
me hers mechanically, and smiled with 
a great deal of sweetness. I observed 
with surprise two diamond rings on her 
long, thin fingers. | supposed they 
were still her mother’s rings, and won- 
dered how their poverty had left them 
there. Forthe world I would not have 
made a remark upon it to the old com- 
mandant, but as he followed my eyes, 
and saw them fixed on Laurette’s fin- 
gers, he said with a certain air of pride : 

“They are pretty large diamonds, 
are they nott They might bring a 
good price if necessary. But I was 
never willing that she should part from 
them, poor child! If you but touch 
them she weeps; and she never leaves 
them off. Otherwise she never com- 
plains ; and now and then she can sew. 
[ have kept my word to her poor young 
husband, and, to tell the truth, I have 
never repented it. I have never left 
her, and have always said she was my 
erazy daughter. As such she has al- 
ways been respected. These things 
are managed better in the army than 
they imagine in Paris. She went 
through all the wars of the Emperor 
with me, and I have always kept her 
out of harm’s way. ‘She has always 
been kept warm; with straw and a 
little wagon that is never impossible. 
She has had pretty comfortable things 
about her; and as I was a chef-de- 
bataillon, with good pay, my legion of 
honor pension, and the Napoleon 
month, the pay of which was double in 
those times, I was always well off, and 
she gave me no trouble, On the con- 
trary, her pretty childish ways ofte n 
amused the officers of the light 7th.’ 

He then approached her, and slapped 
her gently on the shoulder, as he would 
have done to his little mule. 

“Well, now! my daughter, talk 
little to the lieutenant. Come, let’s 
see—a little sign of the head!” 

She busied herself anew with her 
dominoes. 

“Oh!” said he, “she is a little cross 
to-day, because it rains. However, 
she never takes cold. Crazy people 


never get sick, you know ;—it 1s very 
convenient in that respect. At the 
Beresina, and through all the retreat 
from Moscow, she went bare-headed. 
Come, my dear child, play on, play on 


—don’t let us disturb you ; 
own way, then, Laurette.” 

She took hold of the coarse, black 
hand which he rested on her shoulder, 
and carried it timidly to her lips, like a 
poor slave. I felt my heart sink at that 
kiss, and turned my bridle quickly 
away. 

“Shall we not resume our march, 
commandant ™” said I, * it will be night 
before we reach Béthune.” 

The commandant carefully seraped 
the mud from his boots with the end 
of his sword; he then mounted on 
the step of the wagon, drew forward 
over Laurette’s head the hood of a 
little cloak she had on, took off his own 
black silk cravat, and put it round the 
neck of his adopted daughter; after 
which, he gave a kick to his mule, and 
saying, ‘‘ Get along, you lazy beast !” 
we continued our journey. 

The rain was still falling gloomily ; 
we found on the road only dead horses, 
abandoned, with their saddles. The 
grey sky and grey earth stretched out 
without end; a sort of dead light, a 
pale wet sun was sinking behind some 
large windmills, which did not turn, 
and we fell back into a long silence. 

I looked at the old commandant ; he 
walked on with long strides and untir- 
ing energy, whilst his mule could hardly 
keep along, and even my horse began 
to droop his head. The brave old fel- 
low took off his shako from time to 
time, to wipe his bald forehead and the 
few grey hairs on his head, or his 
white moustache from which the rain 
was dripping. He did not think any- 
thing about the effect his recital might 
have produced on me; he had made 
himself out neither better nor worse 
than he was; he had not deigned to 
draw himself; he didnot think of him- 
self ; and at the end of a quarter of an 
hour, he began on the same key a 
much longer story of a campaign of 
Marshal Massena, in which he had 
formed his battalion in a square against 
some cavalry or other. I did not 
listen to him, although he grew quite 
warm, in endeavoring to prove to 
me the superiority of infantry over 
cavalry. 

Night came on; we did not get 
along fast; the mud became thicker 
and deeper. Nothing on the road, and 
nothing at the end of it. We stopped 
at the foot of a dead tree, the only tree 
on the road ; he bestowed his first cares 
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on his mule, as I did on my horse ; he 
then looked into the wagon, as a 
mother would have done into the cradle 
of her child. 1 heard him say : 

“ Come, my dear, put this overcoat 
on your feet, and try tosleep. Come, 
that is right! she has not been touched 
by a drop of rain. Ah, the d——! 


she has broken my watch, which I had 
left round her neck. Oh, my poor 
silver watch! Come, come, it’s no 


matter, my child, try to sleep. The 
fine weather will soon come back 
again. It’s queer, she always has a 


fever—that’s the way with crazy peo- 
ple. See, here is some chocolate for 
you, my child.” 
” He rested the wagon against the 
tree, and we sat down on the wheels 
under cover from the everlasting rain, 
each with a little loaf,—a poor supper. 
“T am sorry we have nothing but 
this,”’ said he. “but it is better than 
horseflesh baked under with 
powder for salt, such as we had in 
Russia. The poor little soul, 1 must 
always give her the best [ you 
see, I put it on one side for her; she 
cannot bear to suffer the vicinity of a 
man, since the affair of the letter. I 
me to 


ashes, 


have ; 


am old, and she seems to fancy 
be her father; yet she would strangle 
me, if I attempted to kiss her, even 
upon her forehead. ‘Their early edu- 
cation must always leave some impres- 
sion on them, for I have never seen 
her once forget to veil herself like a 
nun. It’s queer, eh?” 

Whilst he was thus talking to me, 
we heard her sigh and say : “* Take 
away this lead! take away this lead !” 
I rose in spite of myself ; he made me 
sit down again. 

“ Stay, stay,” said he ; “ it is no mat- 
ter. She says that, all her life, because 
she always fancies she feels a ball in 
her head. That does not hinder her 
doing all that she is told to, and that 
with the greatest sweetness.” 

I listened mournfully to him, but 
without any reply. I calculated that, 
from 1797 to 1815, eighteen years had 
thus passed with this man. I remained 
a long while in silence by his side, try- 
ing to explain to myself such a char- 
acter, and such a fate. I then abruptly 
gave him an enthusiastic shake of the 
hand; he did not know what to make 
of it. 

*“ You are a worthy man,” said I. 

“What for?” he answered. “ Be- 


Laurette, or the Red Seal. 
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cause of this poor woman! You see 
perfectly well, my boy, that was a 
duty.” And he began to talk again 
about Massena. 

‘The next morning, by daylight, we 
arrived at Béthune, an ugly little forti- 
fied town, the ramparts of which, in 
narrowing their circle, seemed to have 
squeezed the houses together upon each 
other. All was in confusion; it was 
the moment of analerfe. ‘The inhabit- 
ants were taking the white flags from 
the windows, and sewing the tri-colors 
to their houses; the arms were beat- 
ing the and the trumpets 
sounded to horse ! by order of the Due 
de Berry. The long Picard 
carrving the Hundred-Swiss and their 
cannons of the Body- 
Guard hurrying to their ramparts, the 
carriages of the princes, the mustering 


generale, 
wagons 
baggage, the 
the squadrons of the red companies, 
blocked up the town. The sight of 


the king,and the 


me torget my old 


the Cie ns-d'armes Oo} 


Mousquetaires, made 


travelling companion. I rejoined my 
company, and lost sight of the little 
wagon and its poor occupant in the 


crowd. ‘To my great regret, it was for 
ever that I lost them. 

It was the first time in my life, that 
I had read the de pths of the true heart 
of a soldier. 


This adventure revealed 


to me an aspect of human nature, 
which I had not seen before, and which 
the 
1 placed it from that time high in my 
esteem. I have often sought 
around me for a man like that one, and 
capable of such an entire and careless 
abnegation of self. During the four- 
teen years I have lived in the army, it 
is only there, and above all in the poor 
and despised ranks of the infantry, that 
| have found those men of an antique 
stamp carrying out the feeling of duty 
to all its possible consequences ; know- 
ing neither remorse for obedience, nor 
shame for poverty ; simple in their man- 
ners, and in their speech; proud of the 
the but 
own ; themselves up 


own ol 


nation little knows, and ill rewards, 


since 


glory of nation, careless of 


their shutting 
cheerfully in their scurity, to 
divide with the unfortunate the black 
bread they pay for with their blood. 

of what 
had become of my poor chef-de-batail- 
lon, especially as he had not told me 
his name, and | had not asked him. 
One day, however, at a 
believe in 1825, an old captain of in- 
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coffee-house, | 
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fantry to whom I was describing him, 
as we were waiting for parade, said : 
“Eh! pardieu, | knew that poor 
devil! He was a brave fellow,—he 
came down by a ball at Waterloo. 
And he had, in fact, left a crazy girl 
with the baggage, whom we _ took 


TR Tre 


to the hospital at Amiens, as we went 
to the army of the Loire, and who died 
there raving mad at the end of three 
days.” 

“T can readily imagine it,” said T, 
“she had lost her foster-father.” 


WIDOWS. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Tue following story, the simple and 
domestic incidents of which may be 
deemed scareely worth relating, after 
such a lapse of time, awakened some 


degree ot 


interest, a hundred yearsago, 
in a principal seaport of the Bay Pro- 
vince The rainy twilicht of an au- 
tumn day; a parlor on the second floor 
of a small house, plainly furnished, as 
beseemedthe middling circumstances of 
its inhabitants, yet decorated with little 
curiosities from beyond the sea, and a 
few delicati specim ns of Indian man- 
ufacture,—these are the only particu- 
lars to be premised in reward to scene 
and season. ‘lwo young and comely wo- 
men sat together by the fireside, nursing 
their mutual and peeuliarsorrows. They 
were the recent brides of two brothers, 
a sailor and a landsman, and two suc- 
cessive days had brought tidings of the 
death of each, by the chances of Cana- 
dian warfare, and the tempestuous 
Atlantic. ‘The universal sympathy ex- 
cited by this bereavement, drew nu- 
merous condoling guests to the habita- 
tion of the widowed sisters. Several, 
among whom was the minister, had re- 
mained till the verge of evening ; when 
one by one, whispering many comfort- 
able passages of Scripture, that were 
answered by more abundant tears, they 
took their leave and departed to their 
own happier homes. The mourners, 


though not insensible to the kindness of 


their friends, had yearned to be left 
alone. United, as they had been, by 
the relationship of the living, and now 
more closely so by that of the dead, 


each felt as if whatever consolation her 
crief admitted, was to be found in the 
bosom of the other. ‘They joined their 
hearts, and wept together silently. 
jut after an hour of such indulgence, 
‘the sisters, all of whose emo- 
tions were influenced by her mild, quiet, 
yet not feeble character, began to re- 


one of 


collect the precepts of resignation and 
endurance, which piety had taught her, 
when she did not think to need them. 
Her misfortune, besides, as earliest 
known, should earliest cease to inter- 
fere with her regular course of duties ; 
accordingly, having placed the table 
before the fire, and arranged a frugal 
meal, she took the hand of her com- 
panion. 

“Come, dearest sister; you have 
not eaten a morsel to-day,” she said, 
“Arise, | pray you, and let us ask a 
blessing on that which is provided for 
us.” 

Her sister-in-law was of a lively and 
irritable temperament, and the first 
pangs of her sorrow had been express- 
ed by shrieks and passionate lamenta- 
tion. She now shrunk from Mary’s 
words, like a wounded sufferer from a 
hand that revives the throb. 

“There is no blessing left for me, 
neither will I ask it,” cried Margaret 
with a fresh burst of tears. “ Would 
it were His will that I might never 
taste food more !”’ 

Yet she trembled at these rebellious 
expressions, almost as soon as they 
were uttered, and, by degrees, Mary 
succeeded in bringing her sister’s mind 
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nearer to the situation of her own. 


Time went on, and their usual hour of 


repose arrived. ‘The brothers and 
their brides, entering the married state 
with no more than the slender means 
whick then sanctioned such a step, had 
confederated themselves in one house- 
hold, with equal rights to the parlor, 
and claiming exclusive privileges in 
two sleeping rooms contiguous to it. 
Thither the widowed ones retired, after 
heaping ashes upon the dying e mahors 
of the fire, and placing a lighted lamp 
upon the hearth. The doors of both 
chambers were left open, so that a part 
of the interior of cach, and the beds 
with their unclosed curtains, were re- 
ciprocally visible. Sleep did not steal 
upon the sisters at one and the same 
time. Mary experienced the effect 
often consequent upon grief quietly 
borne, and soon sunk into temporary 
forgetfulness, while Margaret became 
more disturbed and feverish, in propor- 
tion as the night advanced with its 
deepest and stillest hours. She lay 
listening to the drops of rain, that came 
down in monotonous succession, un- 
swayed by a breath of wind; and a 
nervous impulse continually caused her 
to lift her head from the pillow, and 
gaze into Mary’s chamber and the in- 
termediate apartment. ‘The cold light 
of the lamp threw the shadows of the 
furniture up against the wall, stamping 
them immoveably there, except when 
they were shaken by a sudden flicker 
of the flame. ‘T'wo vacant arm-chairs 
were in their old positions on opposite 
sides of the hearth, where the brothers 
had been wont to sit in young and laugh- 
ing dignity, as heads of families ; two 
humbler seats were near them, the true 
thrones of that little empire, where 
Mary and herself had exercised in love, 
a power that love had won. The cheer- 
ful radiance of the fire had shone upon 
the happy circle, and the dead glimmer 
of the lamp might have befitted their 
reunionnow. While Margaret groaned 
in bitterness, she heard a knock at the 
street door. 

“ How would my heart have leapt at 
that sound but yesterday !” thought she, 
remembering the anxiety with which 
she had long awaited tidings from her 
husband. “I care not for it now; let 
them begone, for I will not arise.” 

But even while a sort of childish 
fretfulness made her thus resolve, she 


was breathing hurriedly, and straining 





her ears to catch a repetition of the 
summons. It is difficult to be con- 
vineed of the death of one whom we 
have deemed another self. The knock. 
ing was now renewed in slow and regu- 
lar strokes, apparently given with the 
soft end of a doubled fist, and was ae- 
companied by words, faintly heard 
through several thicknesses of wall. 
Margaret looked to her sister’s cham- 
ber, and beheld her still lying in the 
depths of sleep. She arose, placed her 
foot upon the floor, and slightly arrayed 
herself, trembling hetween fear and 
eagerness as she did so. 

‘Heaven help me!” sighedshe. “T 
have nothing left to fear, and methinks 
| am ten times more a coward than 


we! 

Seizing the lamp from the hearth, 
she hastened to the window that over- 
looked the street door. It wasa lattice, 


turning upon hinges ; and having thrown 
, she stretched her head a little 
way into the moist atmosphere. A lan- 
tern was reddening the front of the 
house, and melting its light in the neigh- 
boring puddle s, while a deluge of dark- 





ness overwhelmed every other object. 
As the window grated on its hinges, a 
man in a broad-brimmed hat and blanket- 


coat, stepped from under the shelter of 


the projecting story, and looked upward 
to d iscover whom his applic ston had 
aroused. Margaret knew him as a 
friendly innkeeper of the town. 

** What would you have, goodman 
Parker 7” cried the widow. 

“ Lack-a-day, is it you, mistress Mar- 
garet’”’ replied the innkeeper. “I 
was afraid it might be your sister Mary ; 
for I hate to see a young woman in 
trouble, when I haven't a word of com- 
fort to whisper her.” 

‘For Heaven’s sake, what news do 
you bring ?”’ screamed Margaret. 

‘Why, there has been an express 
through the town within this half hour,” 
said goodman Parker, “ travelling from 
the eastern jurisdiction with letters from 
the governor and council. He tarried 
at my house to refresh himself with a 
drop and a morsel, and I asked him 
what tidings onthe frontiers. He tells 
me we had the better in the skirmish 
you wot of, and that thirteen men re- 


ported slain, are well and sound, and 
your husband among them Besides, 
he is appointed of the escort to bring 


the captiv ited Frenchers and Indians 


home to the province jail. I judged 
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you wouldn’t mind being broke of your 
rest, and so I stept over to tell you. 
Good night.” 

So saying, the honest man departed ; 
and his lantern gleamed along the street, 


bringing to view indistinct shapes of 


things, and the fragments of a world, 
like order glimmering through chaos, 
or memory roaming over the past. 
But Margaret stayed not to watch these 
picturesque effects. Joy flashed into 
her heart, and lighted it up at once, and 
breathless, and with winged steps, she 
flew to the bedside of her sister. She 
paused, however, at the door of the 
chamber, while a thought of pain broke 
in upon her. 

“ Poor Mary!” said she to herself. 
«“ Shall I waken her, to feel her sorrow 
sharpe ned by my happiness ! No: | 
will keep it within my own bosom till 
the morrow.” 

She approached the bed to discover 
if Mary’s sleep were peaceful. Her 
face was turned partly inward to the 
pillow, and had been hidden there to 
weep ; but a look of motionless content- 
ment was now visible upon it, as if her 
heart, like a deep lake, had grown calm 
because its dead had sunk down so far 
within. Happy is it, and strange, that 
the lighter sorrows are those from 
which dreams are chiefly fabricated. 
Margaret shrunk from disturbing her 
sister-in-law, and felt as if her own 
better fortune had rendered her invol- 
untarily unfaithful, and as if altered and 
diminished affection must be the con- 
sequence of the disclosure she had to 
make. With a sudden step, she turned 
away. but joy could not long be re- 
essed, even ‘by circumstances that 
would have excited heavy grief at ano- 
thermoment. Her mind was thronged 
with delightful thoughts, till sleep stole 
on and transformed them to visions, 
more delightful and more wild, like the 
breath of winter (but what a cold com- 
parison!) working fantastic tracery up- 
on a window. 

When the night was far advanced, 
Mary awoke with a sudden start. A 
vivid dream had latterly involved her 
in its unreal life, of which, however, 
she could only remember that it had 
been broken in upon at the most inter- 
esting point. Fora little time, slumber 
hung about her like a morning mist, 
hindering her from perceiving the dis- 
tinct outline of her situation. She 


listened with imperfect consciousness 





to two or three volleys of a rapid and 
eager knocking ; and first she deemed 
the noise a matter of course, like the 
breath she drew; next, it appeared a 
thing in which she had no concern; 
and lastly, she became aware that it 
was a summons necessary to be obeyed. 
At the same moment, the pang of re- 
collection darted into her mind; the 
pall of sleep was thrown back from the 
face of grief; the dim light of the 
chamber, and the objects therein re- 
vealed, had retained all her suspended 
ideas, and restored them as soon as she 
unclosed her eyes. Again, there was 
a quick peal upon the street-door. 
l’earing that her sister would also be 
disturbed, Mary wrapped herself in a 
cloak and hood, took the lamp from the 
hearth, and hastened to the window. 
By some accident, it had been left un- 
hasped, and yielded easily to her hand. 

* Who’s there t” asked Mary, trem- 
bling as she looked forth. 

‘The storm was over, and the moon 
was up; it shone upon broken clouds 
above, and below upon houses black 


with moisture, and upon little lakes of 


the fallen rain, curling into silver be- 
neath the quick enchantment of a 
breeze. A young man in a sailor's 
dress, wet as if he had come out of the 
depths of the sea, stood alone under the 
window. Mary recognized him as one 
whose livelihood was gained by short 
voyages along the coast; nor did she 
forget, that, previous to her marriage, 
he had been an unsuccessful wooer of 
her own. 

“What do you seek here, Stephen t” 
said she. 

“Cheer up, Mary, for I seek to com- 
fort you,” answered the rejected lover. 
“You must know | got home not ten 
minutes ago, and the first thing my 
good mother told me was the news 
about your husband. So, without say- 
ing a word to the old woman, | clapped 
on my hat, and ran out of the house. 
I couldn't have slept a wink before 


speaking to you, Mary, for the sake of 


old times.” 

“ Stephen, I thought better of you !” 
exclaimed the widow, with gushing 
tears, and preparing to close the lat- 
tice ; for she was no whit inclined to 
imitate the first wife of Zadig. 

“ But stop, and hear my story out,” 
cried the young sailor, “I tell you 
we spoke a brig yesterday afternoon, 
bound in iron. old England. And who 
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do you think I saw standing on deck, 
well and hearty, only a bit thinner than 
he was five months ago '” 

Mary leaned from the window, but 
could not speak. 

“Why, it was your husband him- 
self,’ continued the generous seamen. 
“He and three others saved them- 
selves on a spar, when the Blessing 
turned bottom upwards. ‘The brig will 
beat into the bay by daylight, with this 
wind, and you'll see him here to-mor- 
row. There’sthe comfort I bring you, 
Mary, and so good night.” 

He hurried away, while Mary 
watched him witha doubt of waking 
reality, that seemed stronger or weaker 


as he alternately entered the shade of 


the houses, or emerged into the broad 
streaks of moonlight. Gradually, how- 
ever, a blessed flood of conviction 
swelled into her heart, in strength 
enough to overwhelm her, had its in- 
crease been more abrupt. Her 
impulse was to arouse her sister-in- 
law, and communicate the new-born 
gladness. She opened the chamber- 


door, which had been 
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course of the night, though not latched, 
advanced to the bedside, and was about 
to lay her hand upon the slumberer’s 
shoulder. But then sne remembered 
that Margaret would awake to thoughts 
of death and woe, rendered not the 
less bitter by their contrast with her 
own telicity. She suffered the rays 
of the lamp to fall upon the uncon- 
scious form of the bereaved one. 
Margaret lay in unquiet sleep, and the 
drapery was displaced around her ; her 
young cheek was rosy-tinted, and her 
lips half opened in a vivid smile; an 
expression of joy, debarred its passage 
by her sealed eyelids, struggled forth 
like from the whole counte- 
nance. 

“My poor sister! you will waken 
too from that happy dream !’ 
thought Mary. 

Before retiring, she the 
lamp and endeavored to arrange the 
bed-clothes, so that the chill air might 


Incense 


soon 


! 


set cown 


not do harm to the feverish slumberer. 
But her hand trembled 


tear also 


against Marga- 


neck, a jell upon her 


and s sudden! wol 
and sie uddael awoke. 


SONNET. 


BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 


FREEDOM, 


Freepom ! beneath thy banner I was born,— 
O let me share thy full and perfect life ! 
Teach me opinion’s slavery to scorn, 
And to be free from Passion’s bitter strife ;— 
Free of the world, a self-dependent soul, 
Nourished by lofty aims and genial truth, 
And made more free by love’s serene control, 
The spell of beauty and the hopes of youth. 
The liberty of nature let me know, 
Caught from the mountains, groves and crystal streams, 
Her starry host, and sunset’s purple glow, 
That woo the spirit with celestial dreams, 
On Fancy’s wing exultingly to soar, 
Till life’s harsh fetters clog the heart no more ! 
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IN AND ABOUT TOWN. 


“ CHARCOAL SKETCHES.” 


With Illustrations by Darley. 


No. 


I. 


THE NEWS-BOY. 


Arms have had theirday. The age 
of steel is past. ‘The thunders of Mont 
Jean formed the grand finale to the 
melo-drama of military exploit, and the 
curtain fell, never to rise again, upon 
the last scene of martial greatness, 
when the laurelled warriors of France 
east aside the baton of command to 
have recourse to their spurs. Bellona 
then went to boarding-school, and 
learned to comb her refractory locks 
into the pliant graces of the toilet, 
while Mars obtained a situation in a 
counting-house, and, upon a 
three-legged stool, still nibs his pen to 
gain a livelihood. Romance expired 
at Waterloo. Chivalry expended itself 
when Ney was foiled, and the Belgian 
peasant unconsc depicted the 
moral of the fall of the empire, when 
he boiled potatoes in the helmet of the 
knight, and cooked his mutton in the 
breastplate of the “Guard.” The 
world is tired of slaughter—the poetry 


seated 


1ously 


of the shambles is exhausted. We 
live as long as we ean now, and find 
existence none the worse for having a 


full supply of arms and legs. A body 
like a colander is not essential to re- 
putation, and death has become so un- 
popular that it is only by special favor 
that ambition can get itself hanged. 
New elements produce new combi- 
nations. When the musket rusts in a 
garret, and glory puzzles over the 
multiplication-table and retails brown 
sugar, the restless impulses of humani- 
ty seek excitements before unknown. 
Strategy exhibits itself in the marts of 
trade. Napoleonsare financiers. The 
sun of Austerlitz bursts through the 
clouds which overhang the stock ex- 
change. Bulls and bears constitute the 
contending hosts of modern times, and 
there is no analogy to the “ maraud,” 
unless we find it in embezzlement and 
defaleation. We are “smart” now— 


exceeding smart, and pugnacity is 
thrown to the dogs. Learning, too, 
leaves its solidity in the cloister, and, 
no longer frighted by trumpets and 
sulphurous vapors, spreads itself thinly 
abroad. Being in haste, the world 
reads as it runs, so that heavy books, 
like heavy artillery, remain in the 
arsenals. Man, commercial man, 
speculating man, financial man—man, 
heedless of gory greatness, but eager 
for cash, must know all that is in 
agitation. Having ceased to kill his 
neighbor, he is anxious to ascertain 
what his neighbor is about, that he 
may turn him and his doings to profit- 
able account; and hence, in the place 
of those gaudy banners which used to 
flout the sky, instead of the oriflamme 
of nations, which once rallied their 
battalia, we gather round the news- 
paper, not with sword, and shield, and 
casque, but with ink-stained jacket and 
with pen in ear. Our clarion now, 
more potent than the Fontarabian horn, 
is the shrill voice of the news-boy, that 
modern Minerva, who leaped full-blown 
from the o’erfraught head of journalism ; 
and as the new s-boy is in some respects 
the type of the time—an incarnation 
of the spirit of the day—a few words 
devoted to his consideration may not 
be deemed amiss. 

As the true Corinthian metal was 
formed from the meltings of the devoted 
city, thus the news-boy is the product 
of the exigencies of the era. The 
requirements of the age always bring 
forth that which is wanted. The dra- 
gon-teeth of tyranny have often caused 
the earth to crop with armed men ; and 
the nineteenth century, thirsting for 
information and excitement, finds its 
Ganymede in the news-boy. He is its 
walking idea, its symbol, its personifi- 
cation. Humanity, in its new shape, 
is yet young and full of undefined en- 
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ergies,and soishe. The first genera- 
tion of his race not having outgrown 
their business, the important part which 
youth thus trained is destined to play 
in human affairs, is as yet too imper- 
fectly developed even for the medita- 
tions of the most speculativ e philosopher 
that ever extracted glowing sunbeams 
from the refreshing cucumber; but as 
nature does nothing in vain, it is but 
fair to infer that the news-boy is des- 
tined, in one way or another, to fix the 
period which gave him birth, in the 
niche of history. ‘Too many powerful 
elements combine in him not to be 
productive of grand results. What is 
the news-boy—what is necessary to his 
original constitution—what faculties 
are involved, cherished, strengthened, 
and made, as it were, the preponderat- 
ing forces of his character, by the 
calling to which he is devoted? Sur- 
vey the news-boy—extract him: from 
the buzzing crowd and place him on a 
pedestal, while you analyze his char- 
acter in its psychological and physical 
details, estimating, at the same time, 
the past and future operation of cir- 
cumstances in educating him for mature 
effort in the contentions of men. 
Anatomize him, and * see what breeds 
about his heart.” A rough study, truly 
—soiled garments and patches. ‘The 
youth is not precisely fitted for pre- 
sentation in the drawing-room, evident 
though it be, that his self-possession 
would not desert him in the presence 
of an empress. Valets and body-ser- 
vants do not trouble themselves about 
him. Father and mother, brother and 
sister, if such there be, have enough to 
do in struggling for their own existence, 
without attending to the details of his 
costume, and many a repair is the result 
of his own handiwork in hours stolen 
from needful rest. ‘That battered hat, 
grown foxy by exposure, is picturesque 
in its proportions, not so much from 
eareless usage as from hard service, 
and those ox-hide boots, embrowned 
and cracked, have shamed the feats of 
plank-walking pedestrians. Sooth to 
say, our hero is somewhat uncouth in 
his externals. ‘That fair damsel there 
would scarcely covet him for a parlor 


pet. He would not shine amid carpet 
knights, nor would ‘Tit weary 
Oberon with prayers to rec him for 
her henchman. ‘The news-b@y would 


not weep either, if he were to know 
that perfumed pride and silken delicacy 


thus cur] the nose at him; for he would 
be lost and wearied in such preferment, 
Observe his frame, so light yet so 
strong ;—so pliant, wiry, and e nduring, 
No “debile wretch” enters the ranks 
of these juvenile Pretorians, or if he 
should venture on service so far beyond 
his ¢ _ ity, exhaustion soon removes 
him. Glance at the expression of that 
weather-beaten face, prematurely chan- 
nelled into line and hardened into 


muscle. Care, courage, and resolution 
are in every curve of those — ted 
lips ‘The soft roundness of childhood 
has departed long since. ‘That mouth 


knows more of the strong word, the 
keen retort, the well-weighed phrases 
of the bargainer, of cunning solicitation, 
and of the fierce wrangle, than of the 
endearing kisses of affection. It brings 
nomemory of rosebuds. It is no poetie 
feature for romance to dwell upon, but 
a mouth of plain reality—of confirmed 
utilitarianism. It wr oa s itself more 
readily into the mould worldly in- 
trepidity, than into the gentle dimples 
of early life. It is, in the news-boy, 
as in all mankind beside, a key to the 
individual mysteries of our nature, 
The impulses, the ruling trait, are here 


developed, and the news-boy offers no 


exception to the rule. ‘The glance of 


his eve is as cold, but as bright, as the 
beaming sun of a frosty morning, which 
sparkles on the ice, but melts it not, 
Still, though self-interest and sordid 
calculation dwell in its depths, we find 
a laughing devil there, which feasts on 
satire, and sports like the chevaliers 
of old, a loutrance. ts jokes bite 
shrewdly, and the lance of its wit dis- 
plays the point “ unbated,” though not 
‘envenomed.”” When the news-boy 
turns awhile from business to the plea- 
sures of companionship, he asks no 
quiet recreation. His raillery and his 
pleasant tricks both deal in heavy 
blows and rude interchanges. Your 
nice, nervous sensibility finds no quar- 
ter from one whose very existence in 
all its ph ises is roughness. Should he 
hereafter learn to woo, it will be “as 
the lion woos his bride.” 

Such is the physique of the 


i news- 
ains many of the con- 


boy, and it cont 
stituent points of greatness. 
impediments 


‘Tossed 
1 + } » 
eariy into the world, th 
which cause other men to fail, are soon 
surmounted in his path. He has no 
and through 


kindly arm to lean upon, 


mistaken tenderness, to make his steps 
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unsteady. He is his own staff—his 
own protector. Of diffidence, he never 
heard the name—he does not know its 
nature. Imaginary barriers cannot 
interpose between him and his object ; 
for he recognizes none as worthier than 
he, and self-distrust plays no fantastic 
tricks to defeat the consummation of 
what he may resolve. He lives in 
deeds, and not in dreamy speculation— 
he is an actor, not a looker on, and 


practice has given him that estimate of 


his own powers which rarely falls be- 
low the mark, and which, best of all, 
surreonds disappointment with no un- 
real terrors. When he falls, he falls 
but to rise again with renewed strength, 
like the fabled Antwus. And while 
continued collision with the world thus 
hardens his intellectual being, his mus- 
cular energies, Which sustain the spirit, 
receive a training of proportionate se- 
yerity. He has notender years. Let 
wealthy youth be housed in luxury, and 
guarded from the storm. Soit couches 
and protracted slumbers do not enervate 
Compared to him, the 
No morning 
ray finds him in bed; the moon and 
stars witness his uprisings, and he 
travels forth in darkness to commence 
his daily toil. Let the rain fall in tor- 
rents—the lightning fiash—the thun- 
ders roar, the news-boy laughs at the 

Ifeat and cold are 
to one who has such 
duties to perform. It is on him that 
society waits for its aliment, 
and can he falter—can he shrink before 
winds and showers, before frosts and 
heats, who, more truly than anv human 
being, is the “ schoolmaster abroad 2?” 
No—others may crouch around the 
fire, or shrink beneath their blankets, 
at the sound of winter's threatening 
blasts, but the news-boy up, 
whistling cheerily, to eneo nter any 


the news-boy. 
sun itself is a sluggard. 


strife. 


elemental 
alike indifferent 


mental 


springs 


hardship that may oppose him. 

Now, it is that 
masses and classes of youth, thus edu- 
live, as it 


contended whole 


eated, thus trained—who 


were, by their wits—by their boldness, 
their address, their "perseverance -- 
whose faculties are always literally at 
the orindstone 


durance, fortitude, self-restraint, absti- 


-who daily practise en- 


nence, and many other virtues; who 
are pre-eminently frugal and industri- 
ous; who learn to understand men and 
boys, dandies and dandizettes, and are 


schooled to emulation and competition 
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—must of necessity produce something 
—not a little of roguery, mayhap, 
which is often the fungous growth, the 
untrimmed shoot of a certain grade of 
cleverness. But we look for more than 
this—if genius is ever latent, the life 
of the news-boy must bring it forth. 
The blows which fall on him would 
elicit sparks from the flint. In the 
school which boasts of such a pupil, 
society is the book, adversity the teach- 
er, and harsh circumstance plays the 
part of rattan and ferula. Heisscourged 
into wisdom, almost before others can 
walk alone. 

In what peculiar way, Tom ‘Tibbs, 
whose admirable portrait graces our 
present number, is likely to distinguish 
himself, remains to be seen. His facul- 
ties are expansive—roaming like sum- 
mer bees—the moment of concentration, 
when genius, rallying upon its focus, 
burns its way through all impediments, 
has not yet come to him. But ‘Tibbs 
is one of whom expectation may be 
entertained. In fact, he has long been 
spoken of as a “hopeful youth,” by 
many of those who know him, and 
though the phrase may often be applied 
derisively, as a sort of lucus a non lu- 
cendo, still this is but the vulgar error 
which cannot comprehend the kitten- 
hood of lionism—the unappreciated in- 
fancy of power. Noone ever achieved 
distinetion who did not begin by being 
a nuisance, just as greatness in a sin- 
gle walk, of necessity constitutes a 
bore; and it may be so with Tibbs. 
He has already learned the one great 
lesson of success. He looks upon the 
community as a collective trout—a uni- 
versal fish, which must nibble at his 
bait, lie in his basket and fill his frying- 
pan. On this maxim, heroes have 
overrun the world. It has been the 
foundation, not only of fortunes, but of 
empires. Why should it not elevate 
Tibbs? Especially as his soul has not 
been whittled down to a single point, 
by the process of acquiring the know- 
ledge to which we refer. ‘Tibbs has 
the affections, the sympathies, the twin- 
ing tendrils of the heart, in as great 
perfection as can be expected in one 
who has been taught to look upon down- 
right fact as the great purpose of ex- 
The pennies, however, do not 
18 In 


Istence, 
engross him utterly ; but when he 
pursuit of the pennies, that pursuit is 
He takes his busi- 


made paramount. 
simple, 


ness as Falstaff did his sack, 


“ 








se 
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of itself,” and his pleasures are imbibed 
‘“‘ neat,” never spoiling both by an in- 
fusion and admixture of either. That 
soldier is a poor sentinel who nods upon 
his post, and would both watch and 
wink upon a tour of duty. The wink- 
ings of Tibbs are wisely condensed into 
a continuous slumber, and when he 
watches, it is generally found that his 
eyes are quite as widely open as the 
eyes of other people. 

Tom Tibbs had a father, a necessity 
from which it is believed the greatest 
are not exempt, and in ‘lom’s case, as 
indeed in many others, it was a hard 
necessity, from which it would have 
pleased him to be excused. ‘l'om’s 
father was a disciplinarian—that is, he 
compounded for his own delinquencies 
by a compensatory severity upon the 
delinquencies of others. When he had 
made a fool of himself abroad, he bal- 
anced the account and atoned for the 
folly, by clhastising Tom at home, and 
thus went to bed with a clear conscience 
and a wearied arm. When he had 
spe nt more money upon a recreation 
than precisely suited his circumstances 
the family were put upon short com- 
mons, and Tom's contingent of shoes 
and jackets, as well as those of his 
brothers and sisters—for he was not the 
only scion of Tibbsism—were econo- 
mically retrenched. ‘The elder Tibbs 
piqued himself much upon his paternal 
kindness in teaching prudence to his 
offspring. ‘* You'll bless me for it,” 
said he, with tears in his eyes, as he 
prepared to hammer them all round, 
after having been fined for w heeling his 
barrow upon the pavement; “ you'll 
bless me for it to the longest day you 
have to live?” The elder Tibbs was 
patriarchal—he made the law as the 
necessity arose, and carried it into effect 
himself, and its adaptation to cireum- 
stances was wonderful. Any trouble 
in solving the equity of the case was 
instantly obviated by flogging Tom, and 
then old Tibbs would exclaim, “ My 
conscience is easy—I do my best to- 
wards these nz 1ughty children—my duty 
is fulfilled—if they come to bad ends, 
they can't blame me for it. I have 
spared no pains to bring ’em up proper- 
ly,” and he had not, so far as the strap 
was concerned. 

Mrs. Tibbs was a_ tender-hearted 
woman, who did not exactly understand 
parental duties as they were received 
by her husband; yet, being somewhat 
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overcrowed by the commanding spirit 
of her mate, she sometimes almost 
began to think that Tom must indeed 
be rather a bad boy to rec juire the neat’s 
leather so often; but Mrs. Tibbs loved 
her children, and did her best to cop. 
sole them, thus preserving a verdant 
spot in ‘Tom’s otherwise arid heart ; for 
as his cuticle was hardened, his spirit 
also grew callous. 

‘The pressure of the times, however, 
at last compelled the ‘Tibbs family to 
migrate westward, and the father, when 
two days out from the city, having be. 
come warm with his own eloquence 
upon the difficulties of making a living, 
called ‘Tom to his side and diverged 
into a personal episode and an individn- 
al apostrophe 

‘It is so hard now to get along in 
the world that I shouldn’t wonder, if 
anything happened to me, if these 
‘Tom, ‘Tom, 
how often have | told you that you'd 


children were to starve. 


never come to good! ‘Tom, ‘Tom! 
you'll break my heart! Where's that 
strap? I don’t want to do it, but] 
must ! 


‘Tom. however. could not be prevailed 


upon to “stay to supper,” and escaped, 
retracing his st ps to the city. and 
dissolving all connection with the strap. 
He thought that he had received quite 
as much “ bringing up” in that respect 
as Was necessary. 

‘Tom felt his destiny strong within 


him. He threw himself into the bosom 
of the news-boys, and through their 
kindness, for they are a kindly race 
when properly approached, soon be- 
came one of the most distinguished of 
the corps. No one can sell more 
adroitly than he; his perseverance is 
mingled with tact, and his verbal em- 
bellishments as to the peculiar interest 
of the number of the journal he has to 
He never 
announces the steamer to be in, before 
a is telegraphed, nor indulges in the 

alse pretences which so often derogate 
‘ ‘om the di gnity of the profe ssion. He 
estimates its importance, and proceeds 
upon principle. The traveller who 
trades with Tibbs, at the cars, or on 
board the steamboat, may safely buy 
under the ringing of the last bell, 
without finding too late, that his pennies 
have been exchanged for newspapers 
stale as an addled egg, and freshly 


Ba? 


sell, are founded on fact. 


pumped upon, to give them an appear- 
ance of juvenility. Nor does Tom 
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ever avail himself of hasty departures 
to be oblivious in the matter of returning 


change. He does not, under such 
circumstances, “‘as some ungracious 
pastors do,” put your quarter in one 


poe ket, and fu mble for ape neces in the 
other, until the train darts away; nor 
, if tempted to the performance 
y feat, add insult to 
injury by holding up the cash when 
dista nce had made its reception im- 
possib! e, or by assuming that burlesque 


would he 
of this unworthy 


ssion of hypoeritical astonishme nt 
paper-venders, in a 
outrage your feel- 
your purse. 

As Tom often justly remarks to such 
of his collearues as are habituated to 
these prac ‘This ‘ere chiselling 
system won't Nobody likes 
chiselled, and when you have chiselled 
why then they'll law 


expre 
with which some 

similar catastrophe, 
wronging 


ings, besides 


tices, 
do. to be 


everybody, ret a 


passed, and chisel us all to chips. A 
ioke to-day is of tte na licking to-morrow, 
mind | tell you.” 

‘Tom's philosophy was, at once, 
Franklinian and indisputable. He felt 
the necessity of oby lating all di inger ” 


He 


as to he 
the human family 


selled”’ into a hostility 


a war of races. knew that nothing 
but mischief w 
all the 
to be “ ch 
the news-bovs ; 
stand in the 
sented 
whe never 


rest of were 
’ against 
minority always 
‘ament of being pre- 


for the 
| 


pre al 


and su 


the 


ppressed as a 
party think fit 
to exercise the power of numbers, and, 
natural consequence, ‘Tom 
opposed to the practice of clustering 
about a corner and selling newspapers 
in a flock. “A sprinkling of news- 
boys, one or two in every ? 
thought well enough. It’s 
good for trade, and makes things lively; 
but to be cutting up, so fashion, all ina 


hulsance, 
stronge! 
as a 


was 


square,’ 


he, “is 


jam, why people go on t’other side of 


the way, and retailing’s done for. | 
vote for scatteration. Folks hate being 
obligated to fight their way through the 
literary circles.” 
But 7 with 
has a weakness. 
a foible to every 
a blade as a 
the common lot of humanity. 


good sense, 
a forte and 
nd even such 


all his 

There is 
y blade, a 
new s-boy cannoli escape 


‘ibbs, 


Sound 
upon the general principle of not annoy- 
ing others, yet, 
humor, he sometimes makes an excep- 
tion. He especially dislikes Mr. 
pington Sapid, a starched 


in the indulgence of his 
Sap- 


the old scl.ool, who never reads a jour- 
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nal, cares nothing for the current of 
events, and entertains a pe rfect horror 
of the modern style of newspapers, and 
of all concerned in their distribution. 
In fact, he attributes much of the evils 
of the time to cheap journalism, and he 
has not been sparing of an expression 
of his views of the subject, whenever 
the opportunity was afforded. On some 
one of these oceasions, it was his luck 
to wound the feelings of Thomas ‘Tibbs, 
and Tibbs accordingly marked him for 
a sufferer. 

Incessantly was Mr. 
pid assailed. Nota news-boy passed 
his without ringing the bell to 
ascertain whether a paper was not re- 
quired—he never walked the streets 
without perpetual and ridiculous soli- 
citations. When he appeared, all cus- 
tomers were left for his special annoy- 
ance, and, juence of failing in 
the attaint one day, when he directed 
an indignant kick at the provoking 
Tibbs—unpractised individuals should 
never the rapid and extempo- 
raneous application of the foot—Mr. 
Sappington Sapid sat suddenly and un- 
expectedly down in a puddle of water, 
in full sight of a legion of his torment- 
ors, who never forgot the incident, but 
would rehearse it, to the delight of their 
fellows, whenever the unfortunate man 
happened to present himself, and Tibbs 
ecially dexterous in giving the 
broadest effect to the incident. 

What a vitality there is in our worst 
mishaps! It would be nothing, compara- 
tively, if disaster were circumscribed by 
its immediate consequences, and it would 
have made but little figure in Mr. Sa- 
pid’s memoirs had he only caught cold 
by the operation referred to ; but when 
a personal sorrow is transmuted into a 
general joke, it ipso facto, 
a living piece of attendant biography, 
a walking companionship, which even 
smiles over a man’s last resting-place. 
Death itself affords no refuge to the 
hero of a “ ridicule.” Poor fellow !” 
say his dearest friends, ‘‘ perhaps it’s 
wrong to mention it now, but, by-the- 
way, did you ever hear how,—ha! ha! 
ho '—how he such a fool of him- 
self at Mrs. Dunover’s pie-nic? Ho! 
ho! ha! 

Rob a church, or 

1, and there 


Sappington Sa- 


door 


In conse 


essay 


~ 


was eS} 


becomes, 


made 
Poor soul!!” 

lay logs on a rail- 
road, is achanee that the last 
may be heard of it; but if a drollery, 
no matter how sad in its essence, 
ated at any one’s expense, he and it are 


be cre- 
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. 
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so far married that they cling together 
through life, while the jest is a “ relict, 
to move post mortem mirth, autopsical 
grins and necrological merriment. A 
dear departed is much more likely to 
be resurrectionised by a surviving joke, 
than by the most intrepid of body- 
snatchers, and the best of portraits is 
not so good a memento as being im- 
plicated in an anecdote which is sure to 
create laughter. 
this truth, Mr. Sapid always denies 
that he is the person who “ shook his 
foot ’ at the news-boy. 

But there are bounds to patience. 


A man is but a bottle before the fire of 


mischance, and when the heat becomes 
insupportable, he must of necessity 
explode, no matter how tightly corke d 
by fortitude, or wired down by philoso- 
phy. “ The grief that will not speak,” 
isa deadly inward fermentation. ‘They 
who survive sorrow, are those who 
“ exteriorize ’’ sorrow, and give sorrow 
a free channel. To scold is the vital 
principle of practical hygiene for the 
ladies, and grumbling humanity rare- 
ly needs the doctor. The inference 
therefore is, that the average of exist- 
ence would be at a higher rate, if the 
admirable counter-irritant of round 
swearing were not proscribed in refined 
society, ‘thus killing people by the sup- 
pressed perspiration of an indignant 
spirit. 

Sapid, however, was none of these. 
Patience might sit upon a monument, 


if she liked, but there was nothing of 


the marble-mason in his composition, 
nor did he at all affect the “ statuesque,” 


when vexation chafed his heart. If 


preyed upon in this way, though he 
never indulged in Commodore Trun- 
nion’s expletives, nor “ shotted his dis- 
course” like that worthy commander, 
yet he did not by any means pray in 
return, as Dinah had often reason to 
acknowledge, when the chamber pitch- 
er was left vacant of water, or when 
forgetful Boots failed in the perform- 
ance of his resplendent office. No! 
Sappington Sapid makes people hear 
of it when he is offended, justly think- 
ing it better that their ears should be 
annoyed, than that he should pine 
away of an unexpressed inflammation. 

It was a bright forenoon, such as 
elicits snakes in the country, and 
evolves the fashionables in cities, when 
Mr. Sappington Sapid walked firmly 
along the street, filled with a settled 


Under an inkling of 


purpose. His coat was buttoned upto 
the chin to prevent the evaporation of 
his stern resolve ; his ips were drawn 
together, as if to obviate all danger of 
evasion by word of mouth ; his hat had 
settled martially down, almost to the 
bridge of his nose, while his heels ga. 
luted mother earth so determine dly, 
that his whole frame-work jarred at 
the shock. If ever a man dinplaial 
outward symptoms of having his mind 
made up in the most compact kind of 
a parcel, it was Sappington Sapid, on 
this memorable occasion. No beggar 
would have dared to ask charity from 
him, under such an aspect. He was 
safe from being solicited to take a cab, 
They who met him, made way instinet- 
ively, for their “ genius felt rebuked by 
his,as Mark Antony's was by Cwsar’s,”a 
psychological phenome non often mani- 
fest when even inferior men are screw- 
ed up to the sublime by the force of an 
emergency, just as valor’s self shrinks 
abashed from the angry presence of a 
cornered cat. 

But whither wandered Sapidt No 
one knew. He had taken breakfast 
without a word, and had wandered forth 
in equal silence. Counsel he sought 
not—sympathy he did not require. 
When we are girded up, of our own 
impulse, to pull the trigger of a cata- 
strophe, advice is felt to be an imperti- 
nence, and no spur 1s needed to prick 
the sides of our intent. We are a 
sufficiency unto ourselves. Legions 
could not make us stronger, and there- 
fore Sapid disdained companionship or 
an interchange of thought. He, Sapid, 
was enough to fill the canvass for the 
contemplated picture. He was the 
tableau, all alone, so far as his share in 
the incident was to be concerned. 

Some clue to his state of mind may 
be afforded, when it is known that he 
was visited by a night-mare, a journal- 
istic ine vubus, on the previous night, 
An immense Tom Tibbs sat upon his 
breast, and tried tu feed him with penny 
papers. His head seemed to grow to 
the size of a huge type-foundry, and 
each of his ears roare d like a power- 
press. Then, again, he was flattened 
into an immense sheet, and they print- 
ed him as a “ Double Brother Jona- 
than,” with pictorial embellishments. 
He was expanded into whole acres of 
reading for the people, and did not 
awake until he was folded, pasted up 
and thrust into the mail-bag, when, 
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protesting against the ignominy of being 
charged ‘“‘at the usual rate of news- 
paper postage,” he sprang up convul- 
sively, and tound that his night-cap had 
got over his nose. 

“Ts this the office of the ‘ National 
Pop-gun and Universal Valve Trum- 


pet Vv” inquired Sapid, in sepulchral 


tones. 
“ Wey—what ? . gruffly 
replied the clerk, as he scrutinized the 


Oh !—yes,” 


applicant. 
“Tt is, is it?’ was the response. 
“ H-umpse ;”’ being a porcine affir- 


mative, much in use in the city of 
brotherly love. 
“[T am here to see the editor, on 


business of importance,” slowly and 
solemnly articulated Sapid. 

There must have been something 
professionally alarming in this an- 
nouncement, if an opinion may be 
formed from the effect it produced. 

“ Editor’s not come down yet, is he, 
Spry ?” inquired the clerk, with a cau- 
tionary wink at the paste-boy. 

“(Guess he ain't more nor up yet,” 
said Spry; “the mails was late last 
night.” 

“Tl take a seat till he does come,” 
observed Sapid, gloomily. 
the clerk laid their heads 
together, in the most distant corner of 
the little office. 

“ Has he rot a 
one. 

“No, and he 
nuther.” 

“Any bit of paper in 


Spry and 


stick ?” 


whispered 
isn’t remarkable big, 
his hand— 


State House 7” 


*Not much, and as we didn’t have 


does he look like 
any scruger in the Pop-gun yesterday, 
perhaps he wants to have somebody 
tickled up himself. Send him in.” —~ 

St. Sebastian Sockdolager, E'sq., the 
editor of “The National Pop-Gun and 
Universal Valve ‘Trumpet,” sat at a 
green table, elucidating an idea by the 
aid of a steel pen and whitey-brown 
paper, and, therefore, St. Sebastian 
Sockdolager did not look up when Mr. 
Sapid entered the sanctum. The ab- 
straction may, perhaps, have been a 
sample of literary stage effect, but it 
is certain that the pen pursued the idea 
with the speed and directness of a 
steeple-chase, straight across the pa- 
per, and direful 
thereof. 


was the scratching 
Che luckless idea being at 
last fairly run down, and its brush cut 
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off, Mr. 
back in his chair, 
triumph. 

“'lickletoby !” said he, rumpling his 
hair into heroic expansiveness. 

“What?” exclaimed Sapid, rather 
nervously. 

‘My dear sir, I didn’t see you—a 
thousand pardons! Pray, what can be 
done for you in our line ¢” 

“ Sir, there is a nuisance—— 

“ Glad of it, sir; the ‘ Gun’ is death 
on a We cireulate ten 
thousand deaths to any sort of a nui- 
sance every day, besides the weekly 
and the country edition. We are a 
regular smash-pipes in that line—sur- 
gical, surgical to this community—we 
are at once the knife and the sarsapa- 
rilla to human ills, whether financial, 
political or social.” 

“Sir, the nuisance I complain of 
lies in the circulation—in its mode and 
manner.” 

‘** Bless me !” said Sockdolager, with 
a look of suspicion ; “ you are too 
literal in your interpretation. If your 
circulation is deranged, you had better 
try Brandreth, or the Fluid Extraet of 
Quizembob.” 

“It is not my circulation, but yours 
which makes all the trouble. I never 
circulate,—I can’t, without being in- 
sulted.” 

“Really, mister, I can’t say that 
this is clearly comprehensible to per- 
ception. Not circulate! Are you 
below par in the ‘ money article,’ or in 
what particular do you find yourself in 


Sockdolager threw himself 
with a smile of 


nuisance, 


the condition of being ‘no gov Ex- 
cuse my facetia and he brief, for 
thought comes tumbling, bumping, 





booming ;—— "and Sockdolager dipped 
his pen in the ink. 

Mr. Sappington Sapid unravelled the 
miseries. “I wish you, 
control your boys—to dismiss 
the saucy, and to write an article which 
shall make ’em ashamed of them- 
selves. I shall call on every editor in 
the city, sir, andask the same—a com- 
bined expression for the suppression of 
iniquity. We must be emancipated 
from this new and growing evil, or our 
liberties become a farce, and we are 
squashed and crushed ina way worse 
than fifty tea-taxes.” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Whatcheecallem ; 
it ean’t be done—it would be suicidal, 
with the sharpest kind of a knife. 
Whatcheecallem, you don’t understand 


web of his 


sir, to 
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the grand movement of the nineteenth 
century—you are not up to snuff as to 
the vital principle of human progres- 
sion—the propulsive force has not yet 
been demonstrated to your benighted 
optics. The sun is up, sir; the hill- 
tops of intellect glow with its bricht- 
ness, and even the level plain of the 
world’s collective mediocrity is gilded 
by its beams ; but you, sir, are yet in 
the foggy valley of exploded prejudice, 
poking along with a tupenny—ha’pen- 
ny candle—a mere dip. Suppress 
sauciness! why,my dear bungletonian, 
sauciness is the discovery of the age— 
the secret of advancement! We are 


saucy now, sir, not by the accident of 


constitution—temperament has nothing 
to do with it. We are saucy by cal- 
culation, by intention, by design. It 
is cultivated, like our whiskers, as a 
superadded energy to our other gifts. 
Without sauciness, what is a news- 
boy? what is an editor’ what are 
revolutions what are people! Sauce 
is power, sauce is spirit, independence, 
victory, everything. It is, m fact,— 
this sauce, or ‘sass,’ as the vulgar 
have it—steam to the great locomotive 
of affairs. Suppress, indeed! No, 


sir; you should regard it as a part of 
your duty as a philanthropist and as a 


patriot, to encourage this essence of 


superiority in all your countrymen, and 
I’ve a great mind to write you an 
article on that subject, instead of the 
other, for this conversation has warmed 
up my ideas so completely, that justice 
will not be done to the community till 
they, like you, are enlightened on this 
important point.” 

St. Sebastian Sockdolager, now 
having a leading article for “ The Na- 
tional Pop-Gun and Universal Valve 
Trumpet,” clearly in his mind, was not 
a creature to be trifled with. An edi- 
dor in this paroxysm, however gentle 
in his less inspired moments, cannot 


safely be crossed, or even spoken to, 
It is not wise to call him to dinner, ex. 
cept through the key-hole, and to ask 
for “‘more copy,” in general a priyj- 
leged demand, is a risk too fearful tg 
be encountered. St. Sebastian’s eye 
became fixed, his brow corrugated, his 
mouth intellectually ajar. 

“* But, sir, the nuisance”—said Sap. 
pington. 

* Don’t bother!” was the impatient 
reply, and the brow of St. Sebastian 
Sockdolager grew black as his own 
ink. 

“The boys, sir, the boys 1am | to 
be worried out of my life and soul ?” 

The right hand of St. Sebastian 
Sockdolager fell heavily upon the huge 
pewter inkstand—the concatenation of 
his ideas had been broken—he half. 
raised himself from his chair, and 
glanced significantly from his visitor 
to the door. 

**Mizzle!” said he, in a_ hoarse, 
suppress d whisper. 

‘The language itself was unintelligible 
—the word might have been Chaldaie, 
for all that Sapid knew to the contrary; 
but there are situations in which an 
interpreter is not needed, and this ap- 
peared to be one of them. Sapid never 
before made a movement so swiftly 
extemporaneous. i 

Ile intends shortly to try whether 
the Grand Jury is a convert to the new 
doctrine ot sauciness. 

‘Tibbs, in the mean time, grows in 
means and expands in ambition. Pro- 
gress is in his soul, like a reel ina 
bottle. He aspires already to a “ lite- 
rary agency,” and often feels as if he 
were destined to publish more maga- 
zines at a single swoop than there are 
now in existence, each of which shall 
have upon its cover a picture of the 
“ News-Boy,” while the same device 
shall gleam upon the panels of his 


coach. 
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THE LAY OF 


Business, they say, is beginning to 
revive,—so are Politics. All the great 
elements of the latter have for a consi- 
derable interval been lying in a state 
of quiescence, almost of stagnation. 
There have been but two points, over 
the expanse of the political field, where 
any disturbance of its dormant dust has 
indicated the presence of waking life 
and motion,—the one, the convulsive 


struggle of that smallest and worst of 


the wms the country has yet known, 
Tylerism, to make some sort of a little 
figure in the world; the other, the 
rivalry between the friends of the two 
leading candidates of our own party for 
its Presidential nomination. ‘The for- 
mer, though its insignificance might 
occasionally attract the notice of a 
silent smile, yet neither contained nor 
portended anything worth the trouble 
of nibbing a pen to write about it. ‘The 
latter was a matter to be left to the 
spontaneous movement ol the popular 
instincts, from which, whatever might 
be both the right and the duty of the 
more local newspaper press, it behoved 
and became this Review to stand im- 
partially aloof; perfectiy content as we 
could not fail to be with any of the 
alternative results of which the future 
must soon bring the solution. For acon- 
siderable period, therefore, the subject 
of Politics, in its more immediate and 
practical party bearings, has engaged 
but little of our time and few of our 
pages,—perhaps to the discontent of 
some portion of our readers, with whom 
no degree of merit in the treatment of 


a countless number ot other topics, of 


general literature, philosophy, criticism, 
art, poetry, fancy, and useful instrue- 
tion, would compensate for the absence 
of this one subject of perpetual Ameri- 
can interest. But Politics, we repeat, 
like business, are 
revive 


beginning now to 
; and as we approach the assem- 
bling of a new Democratic Congress, 
and the canvass of a new Presidential 
election, it is time to replenish that 
compariment of our editorial inkstand, 
now almost dry and mouldy from dis- 
Lse. Reawakening, therefore, with 
VOL, XIII NO. LXI 7 





THE LAND. 


the commencement of a new Volume, 
from the refreshing repose of the past 
year, let us begin by casting a bird's-eye 
glance over the Lay of the Land. _ 

‘The spectacle presented at Wash- 
ington is certainly—(we hate the coarse 
word, but it must out !)—is certainly 
the most disgusting ever yet exhibited 
by an administration of our federal 
covernment. It is almost enough to 
turn the stomach of an honest man, be 
he Democrat or Whig. Such imbecil- 
ity and such conceit—such feebleness 
and such petty activity of small intrigue 
—such pretension of purity and such 
shamelessness of political venality— 
such affectation of independent dignity, 
and such fawning for the scornfully 
refused favor of a great and noble party, 
whose smiles are never to be pl opitiated 
by such men and such means— 


ir 
5B 
Oo 


“take it for all in all, 
We ne’er shall Jook upon its like again!” 


The immediate provocation to the 
utterance of this opinion and this feeling 
in relation to that miserable concern of a 
government, at Washington, is derived 
from the manner in which the country 
has of Jate had to witness the unblush- 
ing corruption of its attempt to build up 
a Party on the basis of Patronage. In 
common with the Democratic Party at 
large, we were at one time disposed to 
look with an inclination of generous 
liberality toward Mr. Tyler. Whena 
sudden and solemn act of the Providence 
of God brought him into his present 
position, he had it in his power to adopt 
a course that would have secured him 
a warm and triumphant support from 
the Democratic Party and from an 
overwhelming majority of the country. 
That course was earnestly, patriotical- 
ly, kindly, and hopefully pointed out to 
him and urged 1 pon him. But he was 
not the Man for the Occasion. Atter 
all, perhaps, if he had been, he could 
never have thus found himself there, in 
that precise and peculiar position which 
created it. He was totally unequal to 
the strong effort of any bold and manly 
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course, in either or in any direction. 
He tried to shuffle shabbily ——* a 
middle way between the two parties 
He certainly did his best to remain a 
Whig. He clung to them till Clay 
shook him roughly off and drummed him 
out of camp. We all remember how 
he whined about their unkind injustice 
to him, when he had signed all their 
bills but one, and had done his best to 
arrange a Compromise with them upon 
that one, by which he might retain his 
hold upon them. And now that the 
progress of subsequent development has 
shed its light upon the motives and 
spirit of prior events, we see but slender 
title to credit that he can claim at the 
hands of the Democratic Party, even 
for his Bank vetoes. He had been 
placed on the Whig ticket for the very 
purpose—as we have heard it fr: inkly 


acknowledged by an active member of 


the Harrisburg Convention itself, who 
was in no small degree influential in 
causing his nomination—for the very 
purpose of conciliating the anti-Bank 
feeling, together with the 
and anti-Abolition feeling of the South. 
The Whig Conventions of Southern 
States, and of Virginia in particular, 
had emphatically repudiated the charge 
of National-Bank-ism. Mr. ‘Tyler, 
when interrogated on this very point 
in advance of the election, had publicly 
committed himself, in a way entirely 
unequivocal, against a Bank. He 
could not sign any such bill as they 
presented him ; and none but that su- 
perbly imperious dictator who then 
ruled the counsels of the party with a 
sceptre sterner than any iron, would 
have undertaken thus to force it upon 
him. He tried hard to evade the bitter 
necessity of that veto to which he felt 
impelled and compelled by the very 
extremest considerations of political 
decency and personal honor ; and if Mr. 
Clay had only been willing to yield 
mere inch or two of the position on 
which he had planted himself and the 
party, Mr. Tyler was still willing to 
sign a Bank Bill which would have 
been, after all, but little less obnoxious 
to us, and worse than those which— 
little thanks to him—he vetoed. 

With a man thus forced on them, the 
Democratic Party can have no sympa- 
thies. We, for a long time, tried to 
believe him honest, and were ingenious 
in charitable constructions and supposi- 
tions in his favor. When we inserted 
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his portrait in this Review, as a subject 
of current interest at the time, not un- 
acceptable probably even to those of 
our readers least disposed to fraternize 
potitically with him, we added a distinet 
disclaimer of responsibility for the 
ace ompany ing article which a personal 
and political friend of the Vice-President 
was pe rmitted to write; and the fol 
lowing was the language in which wag 
then expressed the wavering but hoping 
uncertainty of the opinion with which 
we regarded his position and course ; 


Mr. Tyler’s recent important 
vetoes, we sincerely thank him—at the 
same time that we feel bound to say, that 
the general course of his administration 
in other respects has by no means been 
what we hoped at the outset it might 
possibly be. He leaves us yet in no slight 
degree of doubt as to the spirit in which 
it has had its origin and stimulus. Con- 
fidence is a plant of slow growth in other, 
also, than aged If Mr. Tyler 
has now done well for one year, he had 
before done very ill forten. If his recent 
deserts have been great, great also was 
all he had to atone for. An ancient sage 
would pronounce no man happy in his 
life, till death had set its seal upon his 
mortal fate and career. So too do we 
await a further development of Mr. Ty- 
ler’s administration, before deciding on 
the judgment which should be recorded 
opposite to his name in the annals of the 
great otlice imposed upon him, by that 
same fatality of accident which seems to 
have attended his whole political career,” 


« For 


bosoms 


The doubts then entertained with 
regret have been since very effectually 
dissipated by Mr. ‘Tyler himself. His 
recent course in the particular above 
alluded to—this systematized applica- 
tion of all the enginery of official power 
at his command toward the futile ab- 
surdity of his hope for a Democratic 
nomination—this meretricious boldness 
with which the smiles and the more 
substantial favors of office, are not only 
granted but tendered to any Democrat 
of decent party standing, who can be 
found willing to contaminate himself 
with the disgustfulness of such a 
prostitution—this wholesale and re tail 
venality of patronage, not only bestowed 
at the central depét in the higher dip- 
lomatic bribes for Congressional sup- 
port and devotion, but peddled around 
the country wherever a little village 
postmaster can be found suspected of 
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being suspicious as to the zeal and 
sincerity of his attachment to the Ad- 
ministration—all this, we say, following 
so closely as it did on the heels of Mr. 
Tyler’s own recent professions on these 
yery identical points of political princi- 
ple, not only necessarily inspires us 
with an utter disgust for his present 
course of administration, and distrust 
for anything that can come out of it 
within the period for which the country 
has yet to tolerate it; but also, reflect- 
ing back upon the past the light of its 
illustration of the political character 
of the man who could be capable of it, 
exhibits him in an aspect, which com- 
pels us to assent to the justice of the 
least flattering of the portraits recently 
drawn of him by all the orators and 


editors of his own quondam party. If 


our language is strong, we confess that 
we have lost all patience with the sub- 
ect of which it speaks. 

The doctrine was bad enough, hea- 
ven knows, in itself and in its conse- 
quences, that “to the victors belong 
the spoils.” It never met with favor 
or justification w ith us; and we deeply 
deplore and condemn the practical ap- 
plication we have to witness of it, in 


all, or very nearly all of the States of 


the Union, at every revolution of the 
wheel of party politics. But all that, 
as a political mischief and wrong, sinks 
into insignificance in comparison with 
this one, of the application of patronage 
to the formation of a party, and to the 
venal and corrupt purchase of support 
from an adverse party by a seceder 
from his own. ‘The celebrated im- 
peachment farce of Botts was only 
ridiculous ; 
such a punishment for Presidential 
malfeasance were practicable, we 
should rejoice to see it applied, in the 
present case, for the Vice-President’s 
outrageous abuse and misuse of the 
Patronage Power of his office. 

If it is not yet too late to retrieve a 
political character ruined we fear be- 
yond the reach of redemption, we would 
again address to Mr. Tyler the warning 
and even the entreaty we have more 
than once urged upon him. Awake 
from this fatal dream in which your 
senses have been lapped by the insidi- 
ous narcotics of flattery. Surely, 
surely, the coldness of your reception 
everywhere by the People, on your 
present pilgrimage, must have struck 
home to you that chilly conviction 





but we do confess that if 
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which interested adulators about your 
person at Washington had before suc- 
ceeded in warding off—the conviction 
of the hopeless impossibility, now, of 
your adoption by the Democratic Party 
or by any party. Abandon this worse 
than idle attempt to bribe our favor, in 
which sinister counsels and malign 
influences perhaps have involved you. 
Keep your offices, or rather let their 
incumbents keep them—be their party 
preferences, avowed and acted upon, 
or only cherished “ at heart,” what they 
may. Before you began upon this 
system we protested against it, and 
forewarned you of the certain result, 
in the united contempt of both and of 
all parties. It is rumored that a more 
extended application of it is shortly to 
be made. Depend upon it, that at 
every step you pursue in this path, this 
result will only the more and more 
irreparably develope itself. 

So much, for the present, for Mr. 
Tyler and his administration ; in which 
there are to be found two or three es- 
timable gentleman whom, however 
they may confine themselves to the 
special duties of their offices, without 
personal participation in all this cor- 
ruption for the reprobation of which 
our words have been only too weak, we 
sincerely regret to behold giving to it 
the countenance of their presence and 
permission. The organs of Tylerism 
are loud in their complaint when the 
Democratic press would seem disposed 
to exclude the name of the Vice- 
President from the privilege of candi- 
dateship before the approaching con- 
vention of the Democratic Party. We 
have no such desire,—he is perfectly 
welcome, as is also Mr. Clay himself 
to such chance as awaits him in that 
body. If required, however, to choose 
between the probability of its prefer- 
ence as between the two, we could 
have but little hesitation in the se- 
lection. 

If we have spoken with what may 
seem to some an undue and uncharita- 
ble degree of harshness, it has been 
because the severest reprobation has 
appeared alike just and necessary, of 
what we cannot but regard as the most 
abominable piece of political profligacy 
recorded in the annals of our govern- 
ment. It is a fitting sequel and fruit 
of the whole grand Whig fraud of the 
last election. Mr Tyler could not have 
been honest in his course and position 
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in the Whig party; the Whig party 
was grossly dishonest in the whole 
scheme of that election of which Mr. 
Tyler was an esse ntial element. As is 
so often the result of similar iniquitous 
combinations, the two parties who com- 
menced by cheating the public have 
ended by cheating each other,—and the 
completion of the whole will soon be, 
according to the good old rule of pro- 
vidential justice, that “‘ the honest men 
will get their own again.” 

Of the actual position of the Whig 
Party little need be said. The main 
majority of them will undoubtedly rally 
to the Presidential contest under Mr. 
Clay, with Tariff Protection as their 
only distinctive idea of party doctrine. 
To be sure the contest isa hope ‘less 
one for them, but it will peaneeny be 
gallantly fought. Mr. Webster is op- 
posing, as strongly as in his power, the 
feeble influence which, de ‘spite of his 
great order of ability, he is able to 
wield, against the union of the party 
on Clay ;—hut vainly. Sink or swim, 
live or die, all the more generous 
spirit of the party is warmly devoted 
to the latter, and no treacherous argu- 
ments of availability will be again ‘al- 
lowed to postpone his right to the 
highest honor in their power to bestow 
on him, that of being their chosen 
chief to fall at the head of their party 
array, in the fated field of defeat which 
so soon awaits them. 

In our ranks all is now well. At 
one period, indeed, indications seemed 
to exist of a spirit that portended a 
serious danger of discord. 
the peculiar friends of one of the can- 
didates for the Presidential nomination, 
with far greater zeal than discretion, 
appeared disposed to assume an atti- 
tude and a tone that could scarcely 
have been other than fatal to the har- 
mony and union of the party. This 
has of late entirely ceased. It grew 
out of a distrust of their own truest 
friends which was alike ungenerous 
and unjust. It has been effectually re- 
moved by the frank readiness with 
which Mr. Van Buren’s friends have 
met the wishes of those of Mr. Cal- 
houn and some of the other candidates, 
on the point of the time for the as- 
sembling of the Convention,—together 
with the entirely satisfactory ground 
taken by the former on the main topic 
of interest now involved in the elec- 
tion—the Tariff. Upon the other two 


Some of 
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points on which hadarisen a discussion 
threatening to become a formidable dig. 
sension, the District Delegation, and 
the individual voting in the C onvention, 
a general harmony of sentiment heb 
already been restored, by that pervad- 

ing instinctive spirit of union, in which 
none can fail to read the prophetie ag. 

surance of a glorious common triumph, 
The former of these points will be left 
to the free choice of the respective 
States; the latter, according to the 
established usage of the case, to the 
decision of the Convention itself. There 
is wide room for honest and perfectly 
amicable difference of views upon both 
of them. On the one side a regard to 
that numerical national majority which, 
with the Democratic Party cannot but 
be a consideration of deserved weight, 
would recommend the one course; 
while on the other side, the opposite 
one has the advantage of the indireet 
sanction of the Constitution itself, added 
to the arguments 
which address themselves pec uliarly 
to the extreme State-Rights school‘of 
polities, asserting for each State the 
right to judge independently for itself 
in the exercise of this high and im. 
portant duty. The course of the Geor- 
gia convention, which, while in. the 
act of nominating Mr. Calhoun, at 
the same time, in opposition to the 
South Carolina recommendation, adopt- 
ed the plan of a general ticket dele 
gation to the Convention, alone suffices 
to remove from this question every- 
thing calculated to engender misunder- 
standing and ill feeling between any of 
the sections of our party. We should 
be glad to see New York meet the 
same question in a spirit of perha 

even chivalric generosity, for the a 
of magnanimity and cordial friendship. 
Though the natural interest of a large 
State is to retain its whole numerical 
weight unbroken by division, yet 
would it be well in various points of 
view—well in itself, and well in its 
moral influence—if the New York 
convention should adopt for that State 
the single district mode as urged by 
South Carolina. The chief objection 
to it is derived from the difficulty of 
determining the cases of di puted elec- 
tion which might probably arise in the 
number 


force of all those 


Separate voting of so large a 
of districts, and which it would be 
highly embarrassing to carry into the 
organization of such a body as the pro- 
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sed Convention. This objection 
could, however, be obviated by pro- 
viding in advance some suitable au- 
thority for the decision of any such 
question within the limits of the State 
—such as either a committee of the 
State convention itself, or else the 
Democratic members of the Legisla- 
ture which will be in session at the 
proper season for the purpose. 

On the whole, we conclude with 
joyfully congratulating our political 
friends upon the now cloudless clear- 
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ness of the prospect before us. The 
action of the Convention in May will 
be cheerful, cordial, and harmonious ; 
and whoever may be its selection, from 
among the several worthy names now 
prominently before the country, he will 
most assuredly be supported with an 
united energy and enthusiasm which 
make his election already perfectly as- 
sured, by a massiveness of popular 
majority that will fully atone for all 
the disaster and disgrace of the yet 
unforgotten 1840. 


MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


Ar the date of our last, the speculation 


in stocks, caused by the abundance of 


money, was running hich, and we 
; ! 


pointed out indications that the channels 
of regular business would soon feel the 
impulse which st ek securities had felt. 


From that time up to the arrival of the 


steamer from England, on the second 
ol June, prices continued to rise. The 
advices brought by that conveyance 
were, however, of a nature which gave 


rations. It 
was the first steamer for many months 
that 
showing that 
market was in a position to stop further 
imports of the and 
therefore that the ly for the year 
had been received. Money, which had 
been constantly decreasing in value in 
England for a length of time, had be- 
gintoimprove. Sanguine expectations 
had been entertained here that the long 
continuance of extreme low rates for 
money, which was scarcely 1{ per 
cent, per annum, would sooner or later 
induce investment in the sound Ameri- 
can stocks, and thereby relieve this 
market of considerable amounts, thus 
affording an outlet or market for the 
stocks now held by the Banks, when 
reviving trade should create a legiti- 


amomentary check to op 


, 
had little or no specie on board, 


the state of the exchange 


precious metals, 


supply 


mate demand for their funds. When, 
therefore, the late steamer brought 


advices of an advance in the discount 
rate of money in London to 2 per cent., 
without any such disposition being 


backwardness to 
stocks was 


perceptible, some 
continue their loans on 
evinced by the Banks here. 
As the money affairs of England 
appe taking a turn, after a 
long-continued current in one direction, 
it may be well in this place to glance 
at their position, with a view to their 
American The 
ank of England is the great centre of 
England. Kach 
contraction or expansion of that insti- 
tution is felt by those merchants and 
brokers who come in their transactions 
immediately in contact with it. The 
impulse then gradually spreads through 
all grades, until the most remote in the 
islands, and even in distant countries, 
feel the vibration. ‘The Bank of Eng- 
land is surrounded, for a circle of sixty 
miles, with merchants, bill-brokers, and 
joint-stock banks, that issue no bills, 
but derive their supplies from the Great 
Bank. These are the parties that first 
fec] the contraction, and again are first 
glutted with money, when it suits the 
Imperial Monster to spread its web. 
Next to these, come the bill-brokers 
and joint-stock banks of Lancashire, 
which issue no notes, but re-discount 
the bills they take from the manufac- 
turers with the Bank of England. 
These accommodations of the Lanea- 
shire banks to the manufacturers are, 
of course, dependent upon the disposi- 
tion of the Bank of England, with 
which their arrangement for money 
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exists. This arrangement is generally 
permanent, the Lancashire banks re- 
ceiving the Bank of England money at 
something less than the market rate. 
Hence it is that the manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire first feel the 
stimulus of renewed loans. The Scotch 


PAPER CURRENCY OF ENGLAND, 


























(July, 


and other provincial banks, that issue 
their own bills, then follow the cue thus 
given, and trade revives accordingly, 
Thus premising, we will give < 
English currency for the last two 
years, down to the latest date : 


AND BULLION IN THE BANK. 





| Rate 
Bank of Private | Joint-Stock | Scotch and Bullion in | of Int. 
Periods. England. | Banks. | Banks. | Irish Banks. Total. Bank. per ct. 

1841 
February, £ a 000 if 6,5 575.838 (£3,798,155 £——— £—— (£3,816,000 _ 
April, 2, | 3,666,258 mee —-—-— 4,638,000 din 
June, . 5,444,395 | 3,807,055 —— —— | 5,098,000 =~ 
September, 17,069,000 | 5,768,136 3,311,941 8,900,380 35,049,457 | 4,803,000 -_ 
October, 17 340,000 6,253,964 3,519,384 8 449,858 35,563,199 | 4,290,000 _ 
November, 17,065,000 6,288,723 3,421,135 9,227,725 36,102,583 | 4,213,000 a 
December, 16,292,000 | 5,718,211 | 3,217,812 9,333,648 34,561,671 | 5,031,000 _ 

1842 
January, 16,293,000 | 5,478, 1289 | 3,042,197 8,791,627 33,605,013 | 5,629,000 | 6 
February, 17,402,000 5 3,062,901 8,735,996 34,779,421 5,602,000 | 6 
March, 16,894,000 | 5,204 | 2,990,986 8,407,484 33,591,925 | 6,281,000 | 4 
April, 16,674,000 | 5.29.05 3,047,656 8,003,971 33,014,000 7,006,000 4 
May, 18,404,000 5,482,189 3,160,900 7 Wi 34,849,751 7,082,000 3 
June, 17,543,000 | 2 R50,592 7,! 32,946,873 7,846,000 34 
July, 19,908,000 3 2,939,195 i. 303,218 | 8,883,000 4 
August, 20,351,000 | 5,150,685 2.923,0009 | 6 25,463,920 | 9,570,000 2 
September, 19,914,000 | 5,098, 2,819,749 Te 34,949,594 | 9,816,000 2} 
October, 19,503,000 5,488,061 3,064,539 7, 35,843,929 9,201,000 2 
November, 20,104,000 | 5,434,822 3,196,964 8, 180, B04 26,916,680 9,907,000 2 
December, 18,841,000 5,085,000 3,001,000 8,333,000 35,263,000 | 10,511,000 2 

1843 
January, 18,283,000 | 4,912,000 2,839,000 8,981,000 34,049,000 = 11,054,000 li 
February, 21,108,000 5,024,000 2.908 ,000 7,943,000 36,925,000 | 10,933,000 1j 
March, | 20,360,000 2.844.077 7,881,720 35,851,521 | 10,984,000 1} 
April, 19,539,000 | 4,716, 2,862,926 7,500,274 34,681,236 | 11,420,000 1} 
May, | 20,329,000 | 4,990,006 3,111,448 7,612,411 36,042,865 | 11,316,000 2 

| 





This table commences when the 
Bank began to recover from the diffi- 
culties incident upon the short crop of 
1839-40. Its rigorous contractions 
ruined banks and merchants by hun- 
dreds, and forced up the rate of money 
to 6 per cent. in January, 1842; a rate 
higher than had been known since the 
reign of queen Anne. The Bank then 
began to push out its paper with an 
unsparing hand, and by August had 
increased its issues twenty-five per ct., 
reducing the rate of discount in London 
from 6 to 24 per cent., while in the 
interior of the country the distress was 
terrible. In all that time, the country 
banks had been diminishing their issues, 
so that in August the whole quantity 
of money was no greater than in the 
previous October. The national dis- 
tress, caused by these fluctuations, is 
painfully indicated in the fact that the 
revenue from consumable goods fell off 

7,000,000 in the year, leaving a defi- 
cit of £2,000,000 above the £5.000,000 
derived from the new Income ‘Tax. 
The same general process was con- 


tinued, the Bank expanding, and the 
country institutions curtailing, until 
May; during all which time the rate 
of money continued to fall, until at that 
time a demand for money for business 
purposes sprung up in London and in 
Laneashire, which raised the rate of 
money to 2 per cent., notwithstanding 
that the volume of the currency was 
nearly as full as at any period e mbraced 
within the table. We observe that the 
country banks also show an increase 
in their circulation, giving some evi- 
dence of an improved demand for money 
in their several districts. In Lanea- 
shire, the effect was evinced in the 
renewed purchases and improved prices 
of cotton, notwithstanding that the full 
extent of the crop, 2,200,000 bales, was 
known. American provisions were also 
better. The continental exchanges 
continued largely in favor of England, 
and there was every prospect that, with 
continued political quiet, business would 
rapidly revive, much to the advantage 
of the United States, because the rapid 
rise of prices under an inflated currency 
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will greatly favor the sale of produce 
exported from the United States, where 
happily the banks are not in a situation 
to retard the operation by a correspond- 
ing inflation. Apart from _ political 
considerations, there are at present no 
grounds to fear an immediate contrac- 
tion on the part of the Bank of England, 
and therefore the impulse now commu- 
nicated to business is likely to develope 
its effects through a long and prosperous 
season. 

The English commercial affairs seem 
thus to have taken a decided turn for 
the better, and the extreme low point 
of the value of money passed without 
having produced any desire, in those 
who seek to employ it, to avail them- 
selyes of the high dividends made on 
American stocks. The benefits to be 
derived from renewed 
stocks, and the advance of money on 


confidence in 


such security, are, however, at best, of 
The advance of 


very doubtful utility. 
prices and improved demand for the 
proceeds of American industry are, on 
the contrary, solid and unequivocal ad- 
vantages. ‘lhis is universally admitted 
when the return for the sales is specie ; 
but when the return is made in goods, 
it is considered as a disadvantage by a 
portion of the community. Hence, 
strong efforts have been made, and, 
unfortunately, with the 27th Congress 
successfully, to hamper trade by the 
imposition of enormous duties. ‘To 
this circumstance may be ascribed 
the disastrous stagnation which has 
prevailed in all channels of trade since 
the influence of the 27th Congress upon 
affairs was first felt. 

In looking back at the events of the 
last few years, and tracing effects to 
the causes which produced them, we 
are particularly struck with the disas- 
trous results of the measures of the 
party which arrived at power through 
the revolution of 1840. ‘or twelve 
years prior to that event, the Demo- 
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cratic ascendancy remained unshaken 
through all the vacillations of currency 
and commerce. Prices of domestic 
produce had ruled at very high rates— 
far too high for a healthy state of affairs. 
They indicated rather the depreciation 
of the general mixed currency than the 
actual value of the commodities. In 
the early part of 1840, a general and 
rigid curtailment in the amount of cur- 
rency took place, and, of course, a 
heavy fall in the money value of agri- 
cultural produce ensued, which fall was 
enhanced by the increased production, 
which the improved industry of the 
previous year had rendered enormous. 
‘Taking advantage of the general un- 
easiness created by that fall, the Oppo- 
sition, with the most barefaced and 
wholesale promises of reform, succeed- 
ed in making the ery of “change” 
popular. In our article of April, we 
endeavored to show how utterly the 
party failed in redeeming their promi- 
ses, particularly in regard to finance 
andthe exchanges. We will now trace 
the present stagnation in all trade, the 
ruinously low prices with which the 
farmer is rewarded for his toil, the 
scarcity of freight among the shipping, 
and the idleness of the mechanic and 
laboring man, to the disastrous inter- 
meddling of the 27th Congress with 
trade, and compare it with the state of 
affairs when the reckless and unprinci- 
pled promises of politicians fomented 
the destructive desire for “ change.” 
There is no surer indication of the 
condition of the great agricultural 
classes, than the relative money values 
of the produce of their labor. We 
have, therefore, compiled an elaborate 
table of the prices of the leading arti- 
cles of domestic produce, at several 
periods, commencing in 1840, when 
the low range of affairs gave effect to 
political artifice, and at succeeding 
periods down to the present moment, 
as follows: 
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PRICES OF ACRICULTURAL PRODUCE IN THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


| } 
June, 1840. | Dec. 1841. | July, 1842. Dec. 1842. 


























5 
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Ww: 


Ashes percwt | | 
Pots, 14504a4——|6—a--—/5Wa 535)53le¢ 
Pearls, \550@——|5Wa——|5Wa——/|5 8a 
Beeswar. per Ib. | 
White, — 45a — 48 |— 50 a — 55 |— 48 a — 5H i— 482 a 
Yellow, l— 27. a — BB | — Wa — Wi— Wa — WH! - Wa 
Bread, Pilot, perlbh. (—- 4a——|— 4ja——|— 5a——|]|- 3ha 
Navy, — 3a——|— Bhta——|— Ba-— Bi— a 
Fish. 
Dry Cod, per cwt. ;— 2 123) 2 I2ja 225/2% a 2635/1874 
Pickled Cod, pr.bbt. 237ja 250 |——a 275 |2%a — 25a 
Smok'd Salmon, ib, — 14a — 16 |——a— — |}—- Ha— 16 lla 
Mack’l, No. 1, bbl. (11 — a 11 25 [12 25 @ 12 50 11 SU a 12 — | B—a@ 
" No. 2, 9—a 935 10 Bald W)|8B—a Y 6—a 
~ No. 3, 4—a 4% |——a 6§—!4NWa 475 4—<a 
Shad, Conn., mess, 12 — a 14— 12 Wa i3—-\|6—a 6235'6—a 
os Bucksport,“ |i — a ll — 110 — a@ 10 50 —¢- Sane 
Tar, per bbl. 1504 156/162 a4 1 87!'1504 1/1374 
Pitch, ——a 2—'——a 1®W/ 1 Wa 137/1B3a 
Rosin, Shipping, 150 a 1 62}) 1 Ista 1564 1 Oa 1 W \— BT a 
Turpentine 
N. C., Soft, 25%a 2624/3 —a——| 20a 287 | 2Ma 
Wilm., * 2Wa——|——e 334 2Wa 262)/3—a 
Spts. of, Sou., gall. -23 a — 26 |— 37 a — 3A 2a — 36 | — Wa 
Cotton, Upland, fair, — 9a-— 93i— YVa-— YI— Ba-— 9 — Ba 
Lead. per Ib 
Pig, — 3Bia— 4}\— 4la— 4 3la — — Sia 
Bur, - 6a——!i— Sia — - 24 tia 
Sheet, — Sha — 6 '— Sia — — 24 4ia 
Beef. per bbl. 
Mess, 14—a 14 25 73a 8 2 7 a 7 59 6 a 
Prime, 975 a 10 ia 5S 2MWa 350 | 275 
Cargo, 6—a 6 50 —a 1 75 2 17a 
Pork, Mess, 147541525 |)9Dal 7 , BS ov 
Prime, i3 1 13 50 7 oye 5 8 6: 5 50 
Lard, per Ib Wa 0A Gha & tja 7 Gie 
Butter. 
Prime Dairy, —a ) 15 a 17 10 1] 10 
Ordinary, Ta 10 10 14 i) »¢ 
Cheese, Amer.. (new — 6a ( ( Tai— ¢ 7 
Hams, smoked, —lva— il 6«@ v ta } 7 
Flour per bbl. 
Western Can: 15a 4M) 64a 5% a 6 1 FR a 
Ohioand Michigan, 42% a 4374) 6 I2 4.62515 75 ; ts 
Baltimore, How, st 4 S874a 5 650 a 6 &) 6 { 
Georgetown, 4 87ha — 6 Wa 6) 6 6 12) 4 88 
Rye Flour, ——e 250 ~~ 4%5/350a 3751325 
Indian Meal, ——a 2874) 2 12@ 325|)28la 3 2 56 
Wheat, perbush. —%5 a 1—/1%Ma@ 135/135 1 a WW ¢ 
Rye, Northern — 51 a — 52 |— Sa — 2 I Oa G3 |— 64 a 
Corn, } 
Yellow Northern, — 53a— 55 |— Ba 70 53 a 60 | — Wa 
Southern, — 5 a— 51 | — 45 a — 47 53 a 6u Da 
Oats, -9G a— 35 | — 5 «4 — WD — Wa — 35 30 a 
Ou per gall. j 
Linseed, American, — 62 a — 65 |— 9) a — 93 — 82 a — B 80 a 
Whale, — Wa— 31 — 9a — — — Ba — 35 a 
Sperm, crude, — 9 a— — |— Wa — 2 |— Ria — 65 60 a 
Wool. per Ib. 
Am. Saxony, fleece, — 32 a — 33 |\— 42a — 45 — 35a 5 — Wa 
Am. fullblood Meri. — Wa — 33 \— 35 a — BB — Wa — 37 — Wa 
Am. 4 and § “ —Ga— Wi— Wa-—B—Ba 33 | — Wa 
Am. Native & 4“ —~Wa—WBi-— Wa — WM Ik a 2 a 
Am No. 1, pulled, —~RWa— WW -—- RNRa— BH 9 a- -~35a 
Am.No.2, “ — Bba— W 25 @ 27 |— 25 lb a 
Tobacco. per Ib. 
Rich’d & Petersb’'g, — 4a— 9 — 44 Bi— ha 6i— 3a 
Kentucky, — 4g2—10|— 5a Stn Sa 6 Pha 
Manufact'd., No.1, |}— ll a— 15 \|— la 15 |— 2a 16 |\— 10 
“ No. 2, — Ra ll - l0 a 11 - fia 10 - 5a 
Rice, per tierce, 3—a 3314324 337/250a 3- 2 ia 
Molasses, N.O., gail. |(— Wa — UW l— Wa 28 16 a— 17 23 a 
Sugar, N.O., perib. ‘— 4ha — 6 '— 44a— Ti— Ba-— 5 5a- 
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In 1840, owing as much to the 
abundant production as the contraction 
of the circulating medium, flour and 
wheat fell very low. In the same 
year, the crop of England being short, 
a good export demand grew up, which 
was favored by the low prices here. 
The export of wheat and flour, there- 


fore, reached to 2,250,000 barrels of 


flour, equivalent to 11,250,000 bushels 
of wheat. ‘The census gave as the 
production of that year, 84,000,000 
bushels. Consequently, near 10 per 
cent. was exported. ‘The consequence 
of so large an export was, that in the 
succeeding year prices averaged fully 
one dollar per barrel higher, when 
equivalent to 8,461,000 bushels were 
exported. The rise in the price of flour 


during that year, when all other articles 
fell, is very conclusive proof that the 
full surplus was exported, and that the 
farmers received full money value un- 
der the circumstances. If we consider 
the crop of 1841 as 90,000,000 bushels 
only, 6,000,000 in excess of 1840, the 
rise in price consequent upon the large 
export made a difference of $20,000,000 
in favor of the farmers, and laid the 
foundation of a speedy return of pros- 
perity. ‘The effects of this were at 
once observable in the state of the im- 
ports, which for the three last years 
ending December 3lst, have been 
quarterly as follows, showing the 
quantity free of duty, and the total 
dutiable and free. 


IMPORTS QUARTERLY INTO THE UNITED STATES FOR THREE YEARS, 














1R40 1841. 1842. 
Free Total. Free Total Free, Total. 

First Quarter 16,270,557 28.934 302 18,617,299 36,243,401 8,506,002 32,931,955 
Second Quarter, 12,053,141 22 mi) 17,104,123 31,484,418 8,191,214 | 26,111,101 
Third Quarter, 14,555,631 98 917,025 18.640.429 37,518,022 37 1 17,107,898 
Fourth Quarter, 11,657, R80 22,700,333 8,533,943 23,116,375 13,548,094 
Total tee: 4,537,209 $102,088,840 | $62,895,794 8,362,222 $27,873,354 | $89,880,048 

The increased means of the masses be violated at the expiration of the act 
of the pe ople, consequent upon the in July, 1842. Instantly, commerce 
large sales of 1840, produced a rapid felt the blighting effect of uncertainty. 
return of business in 1841; and al- The merchant became conscious that 
though banking discre dit had advanced his property was at the mercy of reck- 
in that year, and paper money was less politicians, and he became cautious 
further curtailed, the import business in his purchases of domestic produce 
swelled 25 per cent. forthe yearending to send abroad, because Congress was 


December 31 t, 1841, and at that time 
the prices of American produce stood 
very high in comparison with present 
rates. I verything indicated a rapid re- 
covi ry of general trade. That the import 
for 1841 was not too large, is proved 
conclusively by the fact, that, although 
they continued nearly as high through 
the first two quarters of 1842, exchanges 
fell in favor of this country at the time, 
and that influx of specie commenced, 
which has resulted in adding $20,000,- 
000 to our stock. Now, through the 
extra session of Conert ss, commercial 
affairs were not meddled with, and the 
natural vigor and energy of the people 
were rapidly restoring a high degree 
of prosperity. At the commencement 
of the first recular session of the 27th 
Congr ss, however, it became appare nt 
that the just spirit of compromisc, out 
of which grew the tariff of 1832, would 


threatening the value of the returns. 
In the above table of prices it will be 
observed that almost every article sunk 
in value. The imports of free goods 
in the second quarter of 1842, fell off 
$9,000,000 as compared with the same 
quarter of 1741, and $4,000,000 as 
compared with 1840. The total im- 
ports of the first six months of 1842, 
were $8,000,000, less than in the same 
period of 1841, showing how heavily 
covernment interference with individual 
business preyed uponcommerce. Du- 
ring two months of the third quarter of 
1842, there was no tariff; in the third 
month a highly protective tariff was put 
in operation; that quarter gives adecline 
of more than $20,000,000 in business, 
as compared with the same quarter of 
1841. In the fourth quarter the im- 
ports were still lessand those for the first 
quarter of 1843, although not yet offi- 
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cially made up, will exhibit a still 
farther decline. Thus the last six 
months of 1842, with the first quarter 
of 1843, give a decline in imports, as 
compared with the same periods of the 
year, equal to $51,000,000. This decline 
took place during that period of the pre- 
ceding year when the large crops, cotton, 
tobacco and rice go forward to market. 
Those crops form 70 per cent. of the 
whole exports in usual years. Thus 
in 1841, the exports were made up as 
follows : 


Products of the sea, forest 
and agriculture, 

Cotton, tobacco, rice, 

Domestic manufactures, &c. 


$23,942,606 
68,917,151 
10,776,586 


108,363,805 
128 "362,222 22 


Total exports, 
“imports, 


After the cotton rice and tobacco were 
paid for, there were over $50,000,000 
of imports which were sold here, and 
the proceeds remitted to Europe in 
agricultural and manufactured goods. 
This business was rapidiy growing until 
the twenty-seventh Congress ruthlessly 
blocked up all those channels of trade, 
causing the imports to fall off, as above, 
$50,000,000 in three months, during 
which time $25,000,000 in specie came 
here, as the proceeds of cotton and 
tobacco, which England must have on 
any terms. There was, however, no 
necessity to send specie for agricultu- 
ral produce, and when their goods were 
prevented from coming in, the demand 
for that produce, as a means of remitt- 
ing the returns, ceased, and the result 
is the great fall in money values, which 
the above table evinces. This great 
depression in prices is the more remark- 
able, when we consider that the decline 
has mostly taken place since July, 1842, 
during which time money has been be- 
coming hourly more plenty, and has 
fallen from seven per cent. last year, 
to loans, in some cases, as low as two- 
and-a-half per cent. This proves in- 
controvertibly that it was not the want 
of means to purchase, but the unwar- 
rantable interference of the Govern- 
ment with the course of trade, that 
paralyzed business all over the country. 
The usual winter demand for produce 
on the seaboard for export, had not 
taken place, and the opening spring 
found stocks still good and prices so 
iow as to afford but little inducement 
to send forward further supplies from 
the interior. 





[J uly, 


The small amount of money obtained 
for most descriptions of produce would 
scarcely pay the transport to market, 
leaving no surplus in the hands of the 
producers to make his purchases. 
Hence the great source of internal 
trade was dried up, and the rebound 
upon the manufacturer was so great 
that he could not maintain his markets 
even at a reduction of 25 per cent. in 
prices, which was the decline on the 
the same species of goods between July 
1842, and May, 1843. The disastrous 
tariff here sunk goods even below the 
starvation prices of Manchester, and 
many cases of New England cottons 
were sent there to realize upon. ‘Thus 
every circle of business has felt the 
weight of the mischief engendered by 
the twenty-seventh Congress. The 
shipping interest has thus far been pret- 
ty well sustained by the enormous crop 
of cotton, which has employed near 50 
per cent. more tonnage in its transport 
to Europe than in the previous year. 
That has nearly all gone forward, and 
for the remainder of the fiscal year the 
marine interests will feel the want of 
the homeward freights. 

The great abundance of money which 
at once produce d a great stock specula- 
tion here, has failed to produce its wont- 
ed effects upon general business, be- 
cause of the unwise restrictions im- 
posed upon our foreign relations. The 
pretence for the present tariff has been 
“ protection,” but its projectors seem to 
have been well aware, that unaccom- 
panied by a paper bank, its effects 
would be “destructive.” With a 
National Bank and paper machinery in 
full play, the first effects of the unnatu- 
ral and sudden repletion of coin would 
be to stimulate a corresponding enor- 
mous inflation and rise in prices, during 
which manufacturers and others would 
dispose of their stocks on hand at high 
rates, and large fortunes would be made 
by the juggle. This was the case in 
1832, and the bubble then created rolled 
on until it burst in 1836-7. Now, how- 
ever, there is no National Bank, and 
several large States are comparatively 
without banks. Hence the scheme is 
in danger of complete failure. 

The large sums of money in the At- 
lantic banks are wanted in the interior 
of the country for circulation, but it can 
reach there only through the activity of 
the produce markets. In the stock 
market activity is immediately pro- 
duced, because the banks, loaning to 














1843.] 


dealers money on pledge of them, 
create a great and effective demand. 
The stocks are taken out of the hands 
of needy owners and deposited in the 
banks. ‘The money thus drawn out of 
the banks finds its way very slowly into 
other branches of business. When there 
is no adequate foreign vent for agricul- 
tural produce, a similar effect can be 
brought about only very slowly. As 
soon as a rise is effected on the sea- 
board, the impulse runs through the 
whole country, carrying with it large 
sums of money, which becomes dis- 
tributed in all the channels of circula- 


tion. ‘This natural result has been re- 
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tarded in an eminent degree by the un- 
certainty attending legislative action. 
The indomitable energies of the Ame- 
rican people may be checked, but can- 
not be controlled for any length of 
time. The internal navigation presents 
already a degree of activity scarcely 
ever before equalled, and the tolls on 
all the great public works present a 
great excess over those for the same 
period last year. Witha permanent re- 
turn to the republican principle of a 
purely revenue tariff, without restric- 
tions or special privileges, the swelling 
volume of American wealth would soon 
overshadow that of assembled Europe. 


NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classical Essays on Ancient Literature and 
Art, with the Biography and Correspond- 
ence of Eminent Philologisis. By Ba- 
mas Sears, President of Newton 
Theological Institution; B. B. Ep- 
warps, Professor in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary; C. C. Feiton, Pro- 
fessor in Harvard University. Boston : 
Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln, 59 Wash- 
ington-street. 1843. 


This work appears to have been pre- 
pared primarily with a view of quicken- 
ing the taste of the American public for 
classical studies, and indirectly to show 
the tendency of the German mind, and the 
habits it has adopted in the culture of an- 
cient learning during the last half cen- 
tury. For the first end, this work is 
Written too much in the spirit of idolatry. 
There has been no proper transmutation 
of the classic life and strength into 
modern formulas, no discrimination of the 
beauties from the deformities of ancient 
Speculation, but the whole pagan dispen- 
gation of the classic era is made the bur- 
den of an unconditional panegyric. The 
days of such advocacy are past. Who 
would now advance the cause of classi- 
cal learning must show some practical 
and definite advantage to accrue from 
their study, some result that can be 
weighed and measured. Such relation- 
ship between the past and the present 
should be established, that from their 


combined lights we may discern more 
clearly our way into the future, for it is 
the future the Americans are always 
looking, not enough perhaps to the past, 
and certainly not enough to the present. 
Herodotus somewhere tells of a people of 
Asia, who promised the crown to him who 
should first behold the breakof day. All 
looked towards the East. One, how- 
ever, more sagacious than the rest, fixed 
his eyes in the opposite direction, and 
while the East was all buried in utter 
darkness, he discerns in the western 
horizon the first rays of the harbinger of 
day lighting up the summit of a distant 
lower. 

We conceive that if we should turn to 
the past for its instruction and advice, for 
the same purposes that this shrewd 
Asiatic turned to the western tower, 
we may be assisted by it in anticipat- 
ing the future. We should look at an- 
cient institutions and ancient literature, 
not to imitate, but more frequently to 
avoid. To see by the fact of ancient 
errors, ways and means of preventing 
their re-appearance, Unless approached 
in that spirit, the popularity of ancient 
writers is a curse rather than a benedic- 
tion, 

This is, we believe, substantially the 
public feeling with us, and until the habit 
of advocating classical studies by indis- 
criminate praise of what the ancients 
said and did is abandoned, the public 
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feeling will not undergo any material 
change in their favor. So entirely practi- 
eal, and we think sensible, are the opi- 
nions of Americans getting to be, that we 
are confident no defence of the ancients 
can ever again elevate them, among the 
American people, to the dignity of exam- 
ples or of authorities upon any of the 
more important questions that agitate 
modern society. For this reason we do not 
believe that the work before us, which is 
conceived throughout in an idolatrous 
spirit, will materially elevate the con- 
dition of classical learning among us. 


Who, for instance, that has any idea of 


its true vocation, would think of asking 
the following question which is presented 
in the Introduction, with 
showing the importance of reading the 
ancients in the original instead of a trans- 
lation :—* So of law and political science. 
Who has laid the best foundation for 
statesmanship, the man that has patiently 
studied Demosthenes, Thucydides, and 
Polybius, in the original, or he whose 
knowledge is male up from Langhorne’s 
Plutarch, and Mitford’s jaundiced His- 
tory ?” 

The idea of an American of the nine- 
teenth century studying statesmanship 
either in Thucydides, or Langhorne’s 
Plutarch, is almost as grotesque, as if he 
were to set about studying astronomy 
in Ptolemy’s “Great Construction,” or 


botany in the “History of Plants,” of 


Theophrastus. 


It is not, then,its direct advocacy of 


classic learning which gives this book its 
value, but as showing the achievements of 
modern German scholarship in that di- 
rection, and as presenting some of its 
most valuable observation and criticism 
in a language to which we all have ac- 
cess, we welcome this book with our 
warmest acknowledgments. It is com- 
posed chiefly of dissertations and essays 
upon ancient literature and art, by Jacobs 
and Hand, and what is to us far more in- 
teresting, of a large mass of correspond- 
ence upon philological subjects, between 
some of the greatest philologists probably 
that the world has ever seen. Among 
which we may enumerate RHUNKEN, 
Ritter, Ernestr, Heyne, Kant, Tyr- 
wuitt, Voss, Woir, Lancer, WITTEN- 
BACK, Becx, Crevzer, Matrurar, Bex- 
ker, ScHutTz, HERMANN, Passow, and a 
multitude of others equally distinguished. 
We are presented with over a hundred of 
these letters, which have been translated 
from various collections of their authors’ 
correspondence, and which abound not 
only in valuable suggestions upon differ- 
ent points of literary interest, but also in 
all that personal incident which usually 
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renders the letters of great men the most 
fascinating portion of their works. In 
addition to this correspondence, which 
occupies about one-third of the volume, 
we have the Inaugural Discourse deliy. 
ered by Jacobs on entering, we presume, 
upon his professorship at Munich. The 
subject is “The Study of Clussical An- 
liquity.” From the same illustrious critic 
we have three other very valuable essays, 
One upon the “ Wealth of the Greeks in 
Works of Plastic Art.’ Another upon 
“ The Superiority of the Greek Languoge 
in the Use of its Dialects,” and third, and 
far the most interesting of them all, upon 
the “* Education of the Moral Sentiment 
among the Ancient Greeks.” We have 
also here a very profound analytical his- 
tory of the Latin language by Hand, who 
ranks among the first Latin scholars in 
Germany, and succeeded Passon at Wei- 
mar, and was afterwards appointed to a 
professorship in Jena. 

These comprehend all the translations 
in the present volume, but by no means 
all of its valuable contents. Besides the 
notes, which give brief but very im- 
portant biographical notices of all the 
distinguished scholars whose works and 
whose letters have been extracted by the 
editors of this volume, ‘ve two ex- 
useful historic dissertations, one 
Schools of German Philology, 
and the other upon 
in Holland,” 
We have no 


have 
ceedingly 
upon the * 
by President Sears, 
ls of Philology 
by Professor Edwards. 
doubt these dissertations will prove to 
most of the readers of this book, as it has 
to us, its most instructive and most con- 
venient portion. They have made us for 
the first time personally acquainted with 
men whom we have hitherto found it ex- 
ceeding difficult to invest with any of the 
ordinary attributes of humanity. 

In conclusion, we must say that we 
have not seen any book of miscellany in 
a long time, the perusal of which has 
yielded us so much pleasure. We com- 
mend it earnestly to the attention of every 
man of elevated taste and liberal culture, 
though we know full well that no recom- 
mendation of ours should add currency to 
any work which comes endorsed by the 
elegant and accomplished scho'ars to 
whose taste, to whose learning, and to 
whose industry, the public are indebted 
for the preparation of this. Our only 
wonder is that they could have permitted 
such a puerile, unreasonable, trashy “ In- 
troduction,” to be bound up with the rest 
of the work. It has no one conceivable 
claim for a place in such society. 


the ** Scho 
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Lectures on Magdalenism ; its Nature, Ex- 
tent, Effects, Guill, Causes and Remedy. 
By Rev. Raven Warptaw, D.D. De- 
livered and published by special request 
of forty iwinisters of the Gospel, and 
eleven hundred fellow-Christians. First 
American from second Glasgow edition 
New York: J.S. Redfield, Clinton Hall. 
Boston: Saxton, Peirce & Co. 1843. 
16mo. pp. 172. 


We looked into a few of the pages of 
the earlier chapters of this most painfully 
interesting little work, tillin very sickness 
of heart, at the portraiture there drawn of 
the nature, extentand eflects of that hide- 
ous and awful national disease, we turned 
from them and sought some relief in that 
portion which purports to treat of its 
“remedy.” Alas, there is but litthe com- 
fort to be found there, in the miserably 
petty expedients of alleviation, which are 
all it has to suggest! Of what avail your 
charitable projects and establishments, 
your Female Refuges, and manifold Moral 
Reform institutions, while the great root 
of the evil remains untouched, in that false 
organisation of society which is for ever 
keeping down in the dust of degradation, 
and the starvation of vainly toiling des- 
titution, not only the great majority of the 
whole human family, but, with a peculiar 
weight of oppression, its weaker and ten- 
derer half! What avail they all! To in- 
dividual cases they may doubtless bring 
incalculable good; and for the sake of 
those individual cases they are well wor- 
thy of all the time, labor and money that 
benevolence can bestow upon them. But 
as a “ remedy” for the great disease itself 
—as well undertake the task of emptying 
the ocean through a goose-quill. How- 
ever, we have no doubt that a remedy is 
yet to be brought about, in the develop- 
ment of that Providence whose combined 
prophecy and instrumentation are found 
in Christianity ; but it will be incidentally 
attendant upon other social changes, much 
more than the immediate effect of any of 
those partial and petty palliatives about 
which these worthy and pious men busy 
themselves so zealously. God speed the 
day on !—and the publication of this work, 
superficial as it is, as well as of several 
others of the same general character, 
within a recent period, (of which that of 
Parent-Duchatelet is the most remarka- 
ble), is one of the influences calculated to 
advance it, by forcing thousands to that 
painful and reluctant necessity to which 
so few yield, namely, to open their eyes 
and ears, and see and hear a little of all 
that surrounds every step cf their own 
daily life of comfort and content. 





Psychology, or the Embodiment of Thought ; 
with an Analysis of Phreno-Magnetism, 
“ Neurology,” and Mexutal Hallucination, 
including Rules to govern and yoroduce 
the Mugnetic State. By Ropertr H. 
Cottyer, M. D., Member of Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, &c. Zieber 
& Co. Philadelphia. 


This pamphlet, in the form of a letter 
to Dr.Winslow Lewis, of Boston, has been 
elicited by the articles that have appeared 
in this Review in relation to “ Neurology,” 
&ec. Its author, well known as a lecturer 
on Animal Magnetism, denies to either 
Dr. Buchanan, vr to the Rey. La Roy 
Snnderland, the merit of having been the 
first to discover the separate excitability 
of the different phrenological organs of the 
brain. Dr Collyer shows that he per- 
formed similar experiments, on patients 
in the mesmerie state, as early as May 
15th, 1841, before large public audiences 
in Boston, the idea having been suggested 
by Dr. Shattuck of that city. Mr. Sun- 
derland’s discovery of the same fact was 
not ull August 5th. Dr. Collyer states, 
however, that he has subsequently aban- 
doned that ground, being satisfied that the 
effects are produced mesmerically by the 
operation of the will of the person acting. 
He therefore attacks Dr. Buchanan’s pe- 
culiar theory of “ Neurology,” as imagi- 
nary and false. He states a number of 
striking mesmeric effects produced by him 
before large andiences; dwelling particu- 
larly on that of the injection cf the thought 
of one brain into that of another person 
in a manner similar to some of the well- 
known performances cf oriental magic. 
Those interested in these curious subjects 
of inquiry will do well to Jook at his pam- 
phlet, which may be had at the office of 
the Sun, in New York, and of Redding & 
Co., Boston. 


Bankrupt Stories. Edited by Harry 
Franco. Parts Jand 2. The Haunted 
Merchant. New York: Published by 
John Allen, 139 Nassau street. 1843, 


This very clever tale, by one of our 
cleverest tale writers, which originally 
appeared in the Knickerbocker, is now 
republished in numbers, as the commence- 
ment of a series desicned to extend to 
eight or ten other stories, under a general 
title which is certainly calenlated to ccm- 
mend them to a very numerous class: f 
readers, at the same time that it will 
afford a wide range fer materials of the 
most exciting interest. One rece mmend- 
ation they have, in addition to their own 
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intrinsic merit, which in these latter days 
is worthy of particular mention,—that 
while very cheap in price, they are well 
printed, in a large clear type and fair white 
paper; so that when a few years hence 
every third person to be met will be 
suffering from disease in the eyes, their 
publisher at least will feel his conscience 
free from the responsibility of having 
contributed to the national ophthalmia. 


The Pomological Magazine. By CHARLES 
W. Exuiorr. Cincinnati: Published 
by U. P. James. June, 1843. 


This is the first number of a bi-monthly 
periodical which can scarcely fail to prove 
highly acceptable to all who interest 
themselves in the cultivation of fruits. It 
is to be devoted exclusively to the culture 
of choice fruits, each number containing 
five engravings of such, with descriptions, 
and two pages of other matter, consisting 
of short essays upon the history, culture, 
and diseases of fruit trees, drawn from the 
best experience. The fruits contained in 
the present number are the Beurre D’- 
Aremberg Pear, the Washington Plum, 
the Baldwin Apple, the Elton Cherry, and 
the Detroit Apple. Its editor is a gentle- 
man of fine intelligence and accomplish- 
ment, whom the more congenial attractions 
of country life have withdrawn from the 
crowd of cities, to the cultivation of those 
pursuits which have peculiarly qualified 
him for the editorship of the present 
publication. The agents of the work in 
New York are Wiley & Putnam; and we 
feel fully assured that it will well repay 
its subscription price (two dollars a year) 
to all who may feel interested in taking a 
work of this character. 


Gardening for Ladies ; and Companion to 
the Flower-Garden. By Mrs. Lovpon. 
First American, from the third London 
Edition. Edited by A. J. Downtna, 
Author of A Treatise on Landscape 
Gardening, Cottage Residences, &c. 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1843. 
12mo. pp. 347. 


This is just the beok that was wanted 
by many thousands of fair horticulturists, 


anxious to indulge the beautiful taste and 
healthful enjoyment to which, as its title 
imports, it is designed to minister, yet 
sadly deficient in that practical combined 
with scientific knowledge, necessary to 
make its labors at once suecessful and 
agreeable. In the preface, it is planned 
and arranged precisely for those who know 
but little if anything on the subject, yet 
would desire both to know and to doa 
great deal,—the author having herself 
found herself in that exact situation, on 
her marriage with a gentleman well known 
by his publications to be mainly absorbed 
in this and kindred pursuits. It 
is illustrated with a great number of in- 
structive drawings; and its American 
Editor, by thus bringing it out, has added 
largely to the public gratitude to which 
his own former works had so well entitled 
him. 


The Fortunes of Hector O'Halloran, and 
his Man, Mark Antony O’Toole. By 
W. H. Maxwett, &c., &c. With 23 
Illustrations by J. Leech. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 
Philadelphia: George S. Appleton, 
148 Chestnut street. 1843. 8vo. pp. 
412. 


We have before noticed this amusing 
and exciting Irish story, on the appearance 
of its monthly parts. It is now issued in 
its complete form, in a handsome octavo, 
making one of the most readable books of 
its class, 


The Complete Poetical Works of John 
Milion; with Explanatory Notes, and a 
Life of the Author, by the Rev. H. Steb- 
bing, 4. M.; to which is prefixed Dr. 
Channing’s Essay on the Poetical Genius 
of Milton. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: 
George S. Appleton, 148 Chestnut-st. 
1843. 12mo. pp. 562. 


The Appletons have here added Milton 
to their cheap series of the Classic Poets, 
in the same neat and compendious form 
with those already before the public, 
Cowper, Scott, and Burns. We can only 
bid them go on and “be not weary in 
well doing.” 





LITERARY 
AMERICAN, 


Literary news for the month is compara- 
tively unimportant; the following com- 
prise its principal items:—The new 
production by Mrs. Ellis, announced in 
our previous number, has just appeared, 
printed uniformly with the beautiful 
library edition of this popular writer’s 
former works, by the Langleys. It is 
entitled, “A Voice from the Vintage, 
on the Foree of Example, addressed to 
those who think and feel.”” No person 
we suppose will have failed to possess 
himself of a copy of this charming 
little work, and we need only say, that 
the Publishers have added to its charms 
by the elegant garb in which it is 
ushered forth to the American public. 
The same firm have also just published, 
uniform with the other works of this 
favorite writer, “Poetry of Life,” 
a work of great beauty, and that 
which first laid the foundation 
for the great popularity which has 
attended all her after productions 
The forthcoming work by Dr. Pereira, 
on * Food and Diet, &c.,” edited by 
Dr. C. A. Lee, is progressing, and will 
probably be completed before we issue 
our next Number. This book, about 
which we hear considerable speculation 
in the scientific world, is said to be one 
of high expectations and interest. The 
same firm are printing this work in 
elegant style; they are also on the eve 
of issuing the First Number of a New 
Medical Periodical, to be styled “ The 
New York Journal of Medicine, &c.,” 
edited by Samuel Forry, M.D., a 
writer who has rendered himself em- 
inent among his professional brethren 
by his elaborated philosophical produc- 
tions on the laws of climates,&c. One 
of the most unique and attractive forth- 


coming productions will be the Life of 


the octogenarian chief, General Jack- 
son, by Amos Kendall. The work is 
to be compiled under the supervision 
and inspection of the General, who will 
impart much important elucidation to 
documents of value to the nation, 
which would otherwise possibly fail to 
interest the reader. 

Adams’s beautifully illuminated Bible 
is soon to appear; 150 of the 
plates have been handed in to the 
Publishers, (Harper & Brothers), and 
although we think it questionable taste 
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to print the edition in the obso- 
lete form of folio, as well as to incor- 
porate the pocrypha, it will certainly 
notwithstanding prove a a magnificent 
work of art, from the specimens we 
have seen of the designs of Chapman 
and Adams. It is certes a'great day for 
Biblical embellishments. Two other 
works of a kindred class are on the 
lapis. One is Redfield’s edition of the 
‘London Pictorial Bible,” which is to be 
completed in 16 Numbers, price twenty- 
five cents each. This will be the 
cheapest illustrated Bible ever offered 
to the American public; and as the 
embellishments which number some- 
thing over a thousand, are fac-similies 
of the celebrated London edition, which 
cost about four times the sum, we sup- 
pose few will disregard such an oppor- 
tunity for securing a copy of the work. 
The other work to which we allude is, 
Sears’ “ New and Complete History of 
the Bible,” deduced from the labors of 
the most renowned biblical scholars of 
all countries, incorporated with numer- 
ous original and curious embellish- 
ments, engraved by the first artists. 
This work will be peculiar and highly 
attractive; it will not only form an ad- 
mirably illustrated Commentary of the 
sacred text—the quintessence of the 
ablest writers on the subjects extant, 
but it will also present one of the most 
valuable contributions to religious lit- 
erature which has perhaps ever ap- 
peared. It is to be comprised in about 
1000 pages, 8vo., and will be ready 
during the present month. Sears’ 
excellent “Family Magazine,” still 
progresses with signal success; its 
Pages are rife with the best cullings 
from the best writers on every variety 
of useful and instructive reading. 


Riker of this city has just produced a 


very a dmirable little manual, entitled 
** A School Dictionary of Roots and 
Derivatives, designed to train Child- 
ren in Tracing the Origin of Words,” 
by Theodore Dwight, Jr. We com- 
mend this work to the especial notice 
of teachers generally, who will find in 
it much that is curious and labor-saving 
in the instruction of youth. The same 
publisher has nearly ready, a new and 
elegant Annual, called The Opal, to be 
embellished with nine Plates, and the 
contributions by the ablest American 
writers. 
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Messrs, Wiley and Putnam (New York 


and London), have in press and will 
publish in a few days, Mr. Folsom’s 
translations of the “ Despatches of 
Hernando Cortes to the Emperor 
Charles V., containing A Narrative of 
the Conquest of Mexico, &ec.” This 
is the first appearance of this highly 
interesting work in the English lan 
guage, and coming in a most authentic 
shape, it cannot fail to excite great at- 
tention. The histories of Spanish dis- 
covery and conquest in America have 
been generally written by Englishmen ; 
this work isfrom the hands of the cen- 
queror himself, who, like Julius Cesar, 
describes his own campaigns, and nar- 
rates the romantic incidents of a con- 
quest which seems to have been effect- 
ed by almost miraculous means. We 
Jook with impatience for the appear- 
ance of this important and interesting 
publication. 


“The Christian Lady’s Magazine,” edited 


by the celebrated Charlotte Elizabeth, 
is to appear July 1, from the periodical 
press of Mr. Mason, whose popular re- 
prints of the English Keviews aflord a 
suilicient assurance of his judicious 
selection of the above named new work 
as an addition to his series. 


Carey & Hart have in press the following 


valuable works :—‘ The Life of Sir 
David Wilkie,” by Allan Cunningham. 
** Childe Harold,” splendidly illustrated. 
** Operative Surgery, or a Description 
and Demonstration of the various pro- 
cesses of the Art, including all the new 


Operations, and exhibiting the state of 


Surgical Science in its present advanced 
condition, with upwards of seventy 
Plates, containing more than one hun- 
dred and fifty separate Illustrations,” 
by Joseph Pancoast.—** The Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Diseases of the Teeth 
and Gums, with the most approved 
methods of Treatment, including Opera- 
lions, and a General Account of the 
method of making and setting Artificial 
Teeth,” by Paul Beck Coddard, in one 
quarto volume, with thirty beautifully 
executed Plates. — The Principles and 
Practice of Medicine,” by John Elliot- 
son,M D., greatly enlarged, and adapted 
to the United States —“* Wagner’s Phy- 
siology,” with Notes and Additions.— 
* A New and Complete French and 
English, and English and French Dic- 
tionary, on the basis of the Royal Dic- 
tionary,English and French and French 
and English; compiled from the Diction- 
aries of Johnson, Todd, Ash, Webster, 


and Crabbe, from the last edition of 


Chambaud,Garner, and J. Descarrieres, 
the sixth edition of the Academy, tle 
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supplement to the Academy, the Gram. 
matical Dictionary of Laveaux, the 
Universal Lexicon of Buiste, and the 
standard Technological W orks in either 
Language,” by Professors t leming and 
Tibbins, with additions by Charles 
Picot, Esq.—** Critical and Miscellane- 
ous Writings of James Stephen, Lsq.,” 
containing his arucles on * Port Koya,” 
** lynatius Loyola,” &¢.—* Critical and 
Misceljlanecus Writings of the Rey, 
Syduey Smith ” 


Barringion & Haswell have in press:— 


Aran’s * Practical Manual on Diseases 
of the Heart and Great Vessels;” 
Spellman On Insanity; Cutler’s 
* Surgeon’s Gu de,” with one hundred 
cuts; Smith “ On Bandaging ;” Lee’s 
** Midwifery,” with two hundred cuts; 
Gal’s “Vractical Medicine ;” Dr. 
Williams’s * Principles of Meuicine ;” 
Guthrie “ On Urinary Organs;” Hall 
“On Diseases of the Eye;” ‘Taylor’s 
“ Medical Jurisprudence.” 





ENGLISH. 


Murray’s announcements are as follows; 


“ The Life and Adventures of Admiral 
Sir Francis Drake,” by Joli Barron; 
** The Closing kvents of the Campaign 
in India,” by Captain Loch; ** Australia 
and the East,’’ by J. Hood; ** Memoir 
of the Jate Lord Sydenham, comprising 
his administuation in Canada,” &e.; 
“ Catholic Safeguards against the Er- 
rors, Corruptions, and Novelties of the 
Church; * Modern Egypt and Thebes,” 
by W. Atkinson; “ Letters from the 
Bye-ways of ltaly ;” ** Memoirs of Dr. 
William Smith,” the Geologist. Also, 
a volume under the promising title of 
“ Results of Reading,” by J. 8. Cald- 
well. 


Several new volumes of the popular series 


A 


of * Hand-Books,” including Loudon’s 
* England, Wales, Spain, Italy,” &c.; 
also, two or three new works by Mrs, 
Loudon, “ Farming for Ladies,” “ Ve. 
getable Physiology for Ladies,’’ and the 
“ Natural History of Shells.—-Two 
books of travel are just published: 
‘** Letters from Madras during a three 
years’ Residence,’ and “ Letters from 
the Pyrenees,” by T. C. Paris. 

new book has just appeared, by Lady 
Mary Fox, entitled “The Country 
House.” Another is entitled, “ The 
Influence of Aristocracics on the Revo- 
lutions of Nations, considered with 
reference to ihe Present Circumstances 
of the British Empire,’ by J. J. Mack- 
intush.—A new tragedy, also, entitled 
* John of Hapsburg,” by Richard 


Lewis. 
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